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The Measurement and Bases of Family Power: 
An Overview 


DAVID M. HEER 
University of California, Berkeley 


IN THE last few years several studies have 
had as their central focus an exploration of the 
relative power of family members. For the 
most part these studies have concerned merely 
the relative power of husbands and wives, but 
at least one existing study possesses a broader 
scope. The recent interest in studies of family 
power is welcome, because for a very long time 
an investigation of this topic was one of the 
most neglected areas of family study. 

Although anthropologists gave us good de- 
scriptions of the power structure among the 
Hopi or the Tikopia, in the study of the con- 
temporary American family, research on deci- 
sion-making was conspicuous by its absence. 
The reason for this neglect is not completely 
clear; it may have reflected a fear that to in- 

uire into the power structure of the American 
family was to deny the ideology of romantic 
love which insists that for the happily married 
pair the only concern of each is the welfare of 
the other. We now know enough to realize 
that the contemporary American family does 
have a power structure, and furthermore, one 
which is not necessarily equalitarian. Moreover, 
enough has already been done to make it 
worthwhile to essay some comment on research 
already performed and indicate some paths 
which future workers might find it profitable 
to follow. 

The first part of this essay will deal with the 
problems of measuring family power, and in 
the second part a theory for analyzing the 
bases of family power will be discussed. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF FAMILY POWER 

As mentioned earlier, existing studies have 
concentrated heavily on measuring the relative 
influence of husband and wife, disregarding all 
other family members. This reflects an implicit 
belief that the power of children in family 
decision-making can be ignored. For many pur- 
poses this may be a good working assumption. 
That it is not entirely true will be apparent to 
all parents who have dealt with a willful child. 
The one study of family power which to the 
writer's knowledge involves more than the con- 
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jugal pair was performed by Strodtbeck.1 He 
investigated the relative power of the father, 
the mother, and the adolescent son. According 
to his method of scoring, the power of the son 
is substantial—on the average almost as high 
as that of the mother. Strodtbeck’s findings 
suggest that for certain purposes it may be well 
worthwhile to consider more than just the con- 
jugal power structure. 

However, in this paper our basic concern is 
not which persons to include in a study of 
family power, but rather how family power 
should be measured regardless of the persons 
the study is to include. To answer this ques- 
tion, we shall first review how previous re- 
searchers have attempted to measure family 
power and the rationales which have been 
given for the various types of measurement. 
We may distinguish several dimensions of 
measurement, differentiating previous research. 
The first is what we might call reputational 
versus experimental observation measurement. 
According to the reputational approach, in- 
fluence is measured either by self-report or by 
the report of some other person intimately ac- 
quainted with the family power structure. Ac- 
cording to the experimental-observation ap- 
proach, influence is measured during an ex- 
perimentally contrived decision-making process. 

Strodtbeck is the innovator of the experi- 
mental-observation approach and has made 
more use of it than any other researcher. Let 
us therefore examine Strodtbeck’s method in 
more detail. He calls his method the method of 
revealed differences. According to the latest 
development of this method the first step is to 
ascertain the position of each family member 
on certain hypothetical questions of value.* 
This is done by having each member of the 
family fill out a questionnaire anonymously. 
The second step is to find out what differences 
of value have been revealed by the question- 


1F, L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘Family Interaction, Values, and 
Achievement,”’ in D. C. McClelland, et al., Talent and So- 
ciety, Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1958, pp. 135-194. 

2 Ibid, pp. 162-168. 
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naire. A difference is said to be revealed when 
at least one member of the family disagrees 
with the value position of another member. 
In Strodtbeck’s studies of the conjugal power 
structure, this was simply a difference between 
husband and wife.’ In his later study dealing 
with father, mother, and adolescent son, this 
was a difference in which one of the trio dis- 
agreed with the nee held by the other 
two. Strodtbeck’s final step is to find out how 
the revealed difference is resolved. This is 
done by asking the family members to resolve 
the value difference. Family power is then 
measured by finding out whose opinion pre- 
vails in each of several discussions over a re- 
vealed difference and adding up the scores of 
each participant on all discussions. Modifica- 
tions of the experimental-observation approach 
by later investigators have involved group dis- 
cussion to resolve hypothetical questions of 
value without ascertaining beforehand that 
there would be a difference in value.‘ 

The reputational approach involves several 
possibilities concerning from whom the re- 
port on power shall be obtained. Most studies 
have obtained a report from only one respond- 
ent. For instance, Blood and Wolfe bad only 


the wife respond concerning the conjugal 
power structure.® In studies by Herbst,* Hoff- 


man’ and Straus* a child was asked to report 
on the balance of power between his mother 
and his father. An earlier study by the writer 
asked both husband and wife concerning the 
conjugal power structure. A finding of this 
study was that husbands claim less power for 
themselves than their wives claim for them, 
and vice-versa.® It was then speculated that 


2See F. L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘Husband-Wife Interaction Over 
Revealed Differences,"’ American Sociological Review, 16 
(August 1951), pp. 468-473. 

* See, for example, W. F. Kenkel, ‘‘Influence Differentiation 
in Family Decision Making,’’ paper delivered at 1956 annual 
meeting of American Sociological Society; and A. J. Vidich, 
‘Methodological Problems in the Observation of Husband- 
Wife Interaction,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 18 (1956), 
pp. 234-239. 

5R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, Husbands and Wives: 
The Dynamics of Family Living, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1960. 

®P. G. Herbst, ‘‘The Measurement of Family Relation- 
ships,’ Human Relations, 5 (1952), pp. 3-30. 

7 Lois W. Hoffman, ‘‘Effects of the Employment of Mothers 
on Parental Power Relations and the Division of Household 
Tasks,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February 1960), 
pp. 27-35. 

8M. A. Straus, ‘‘Conjugal Power Structure and Adolescent 
Personality,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 24 (February 1962), 
pp. 17-25. 

°D. M. Heer, ‘‘Husband and Wife Perceptions of Family 
Power Structure,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 24 (February 
1962), PP. 65-67. 
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since there might be a tendency for both hus- 
bands and wives to refuse to acknowledge pub- 
licly a situation where the wife dominated, the 
report of the husband is more accurate than the 
report of the wife. However, the difference in 
perception was not of major magnitude. In the 
total sample, 84 per cent of all husbands and 
wives concurred in their perception of the con- 
jugal power structure. We need more knowl- 
edge, however, concerning the concurrence in 
perception of children and their parents and 
the relative validity of reports from these two 
types of source. Herbst, in advocating the child 
as the proper reporter of the conjugal power 
structure, claims that parents exaggerate the 
amount of equalitarianism in decision-mak- 
ing.1° On the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that the child’s perception of the deci- 
sions his parents make may be rather incom- 
plete and one-sided. He may have a clear con- 
cept of decisions affecting himself but a rather 
inadequate perception of the decision-making 
process in areas remote from his concern. Only 
further research will be able to determine the 
extent to which child and parental reports 
differ and their relative validity. 

We have now discussed in some detail both 
the reputational and the experimental-observa- 
tion approach to the measurement of family 
power. Our next question is, to what extent is 
one method to be preferred to the other?" 
Strodtbeck rejects the reputational method for 
two reasons: (1) the correlation between power 
as measured by the two approaches is low, and 
(2) too many respondents claim that power is 
equally divided (a claim already made by 
Herbst).1? The first reason cited by Strodtbeck 
is not a valid argument. The fact that the two 
methods are not highly correlated does not pro- 
vide any information as to which of the two 
methods is less accurate. His second objection 
is valid in terms of the results obtained from 
certain earlier research using a reputational 
method, but the deficiency to which he objects 
is not inevitable with such an approach. The 

10 P. G. Herbst, of. cit. 

11 It is interesting to note that the relative merits of the 
reputational versus an observational approach to the study of 
community power have recently become the focus of spirited 
controversy. See, for example, R. E. Wolfinger, ‘‘Reputation 
and Reality in the Study of Community Power,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 25 (October 1960), pp. 636-644; and for 
an opposing viewpoint, W. V. D’Antonio and E. C. Erickson, 
“The Reputational Technique as a Measure of Community 
Power,’’ American Sociological Review, 27 (June 1962), pp. 
362-376. 

12F, L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘Family Interaction, Values, and 
Achievement,’’ in D. C. McClelland, et al., Talent and So- 
ciety, Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1958, pp. 177-178. 
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reputational method can be designed so as to 
discourage respondents from replying that 
power is equally shared. 

In favor of the reputational method in com- 
parison with that of experimental observation, 
it must be said that the latter method is more 
costly. Strodtbeck states that the average re- 
corded interaction of a single family concern- 
ing nine revealed differences required 40 min- 
utes.13 In addition, in the Strodtbeck method, 
time must be reserved for the prior discovery 
of revealed differences. On the other hand, the 
reputational method involves asking one or at 
most several short questions. 

There is also some doubt that the experimen- 
tal-observation method is necessarily of high 
validity. Strodtbeck himself hints at a possible 
air of unreality to his method. He says, “The 
large majority of all the decisions have a qual- 
ity which our formal analysis does not com- 
municate; they seem to be brought to the con- 
clusion that ‘we really never disagreed in the 
first place.’ "14 Thus this method may involve 
resolution of value differences which have little 
emotional significance to the participants. It 
is possible, for example, that a woman may 
defer to her husband's position because he is 
the head of the house and because the issue is 
only of hypothetical importance anyway. 

In short, we know very little about the re- 
spective merits of these two approaches to 
measuring family power. Because the experi- 
mental-observation method is more costly, we 
should have to prove it more accurate to jus- 
tify its adoption. Such proof would involve 
not merely a correlation of results obtained 
by varieties of the one approach with varieties 
of the other, but a correlation of the varieties 
of each approach with some more detailed 
method which all researchers could agree rep- 
resented an accurate measure of family power. 

A further problem in measuring family 
power cuts across the dichotomy between the 
reputational and experimental observation ap- 
proaches. This problem arises from the fact 
that power is not unidimensional. Persons hav- 
ing greater power in one area of family deci- 
sion-making do not necessarily have the same 
degree of power in other areas. This fact is of 
course explicitly recognized by those researchers 
who distinguish between syncratic and autonom- 
ic patterns of power.!® Moreover, this lack 


33 [bid., p. 163. 

14 [bid., p. 176. 

18 For example, D. M. Wolfe, ‘‘Power and Authority in the 
Family,’’ in D. Cartwright, Editor, Studies in Social Power, 
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of unidimensionality presents a problem in that 
some way must be found to assign a proper 
weight to each of the various areas in which 
decisions are made. Often researchers construct- 
ing indices of family power have selected a 
sample of decision-making areas and have 
given equal weight to each area. For example, 
Blood and Wolfe asked the wives of their 
sample whether the husband or the wife would 
make a final decision in each of the following 
eight areas: (1) what job the husband should 
take, (2) which car to purchase, (3) whether 
or not to buy life insurance, (4) where to go 
on a vacation, (5) what house or apartment 
to take, (6) whether or not the wife should 
go to work, (7) what doctor to have, (8) how 
much money the family should spend on food 
each week.’® Each of these eight areas was 
then given equal weight in constructing the 
final index of conjugal power. However, no 
research has been conducted to determine 
whether a method which taps only specified 
areas of decision-making is tapping areas of 
conflict for any given family. In addition, no 
research has been conducted to determine 
whether it is justified to give equal weight to 
each of the decision-making areas. For in- 
stance, are decisions concerning what type of 
car to purchase of equal importance with deci- 
sions concerning what job or house to take? 
An alternative to assigning weights to speci- 
fied areas of decision-making is to ask a gen- 
eralized question. For instance, in previous 
work on conjugal power the present writer 
asked, “When there's a really important deci- 
sion on which you two are likely to disagree, 
who really wins out??? Similarly Straus had 
his adolescent respondents answer two ques- 
tions: “Mother bosses father?’ and “Father 
bosses mother?” in terms of “Very often, 
sometimes, seldom and never.”!* Asking the 
question in such a generalized form avoids the 
aaggeee of determining appropriate weights 
or separate areas of decision-making. It also 
avoids the possibility that the areas of specific 
inquiry may not be relevant to the areas of de- 
cision-making which are crucial for a particular 
family. Instead it substitutes an intuitive 
weighting of decision-making areas in terms 





Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1959, pp. 99-117; or P. G. 
Herbst, ‘Family Living—Patterns of Interaction,’’ in O. A. 
Oeser and S. B. Hammond, Editors, Social Structure and Per- 
sonality in a City, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954, 
Chapter 12. 

1%R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, of. cit., pp. 19-23. 

7D. M. Heer, of. cit. 

1M. A. Straus, op. cit. 
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of their subjective importance to respondents. 
An admitted drawback to the generalized ques- 
tion, however, is that it becomes relatively 
more difficult to obtain a precise measure of 
family power. With the summation of influ- 
ence in specific areas, the relative power of 
each family member can be measured in precise 
numerical form. When a generalized question 
is used, it is difficult to be more precise than 
to place each family member into one of sev- 
eral categories. 

To make a familiar complaint, no one has 
yet tested the correlation of a subjective 
weighting method with an objective summation 
of specific decisions. Nor has either method 
been validated against a generally accepted 
criterion. 

In summary, there is a clear need for meth- 
odological research which, as a practical mini- 
mum, would provide us with an idea of how 
well the various measures of family power 
used in previous research correlate with each 
other and as an ideal maximum would corre- 
late each of these previously used measures, 
and new ones also, with some measure which 
all researchers could agree was a criterion. The 
only evidence we have at present concerning 
the validity of the various measures of family 
power is that they have a certain degree of 


construct validity. Thus, as Hoffman and Lippit 
have pointed out, the Strodtbeck measure (ex- 
perimental-observation), the Blood and Wolfe 
measure (wife’s summated report of decision- 


making influence), the Hoffman measure 
(child’s summated report of decision-making 
influence) and the Heer measure (average of 
husband and wife response to generalized ques- 
tion on decision-making influence) all show 
that male dominance is directly related to high 
socio-economic status. Furthermore, the last 
three have also shown identical directions of 
association between male dominance and size 
of family (positive) and maternal employ- 
ment (negative).1® But since construct validity 
can exist despite a large measure of error, the 
demonstration of construct validity is no cause 
for complacency concerning the degree of valid- 
ity present measures possess. 


THE Bases OF FAMILY POWER 


The most thorough discussions of the bases 
of family power are those provided by Wolfe?° 


1% Lois W. Hoffman and R. Lippit, ‘‘The Measurement of 
Family Life Variables’ in P. H. Mussen, Editor, Handbook 
of Research Methods in Child Development, New York: Wiley, 
1960, p. 962. 

®D. M. Wolfe, op. cit. 
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and Blood and Wolfe.?! These sources provide 
a theoretical commentary which attempts to 
integrate various empirical findings. The pres- 
ent discussion will therefore constitute in part 
a critique of their writing and only in part an 
original presentation. The major question posed 
by Blood and Wolfe is whether the base of 
power in the modern American family is tra- 
dition or whether * has some other source. 
Blood and Wolfe examine various types of 
families where a patriarchal tradition would 
be expected to operate—farm families, immi- 
grant families, Catholic families, families 
where the head and wife are aged, and fami- 
lies where the head and wife are uneducated. 
They show that in none of these groups does 
the husband have substantially more power 
than in the average family. 

Blood and Wolfe’s findings do not destroy 
the argument that tradition is an important 
base of family power. They do, however, re- 
fute assumptions which many persons have 
previously made concerning the way tradition 
operates to affect the power structure of the 
family. For example, the doctrine of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church makes clear its preference 
for patriarchal dominance in a way which 
most non-Catholic doctrines do not. Notwith- 
standing, as Blood and Wolfe show, among 
white couples Catholic men have, at most, little 
more power relative to their wives than non- 
Catholic men. The obvious implication is that 
Catholic doctrine has no more than a small 
effect in legitimizing the superior position of 
males. 

However, Blood and Wolfe’s use of the 
word “tradition” is not wholly clear. In one 
sense they seem to be talking about external 
social control, i.e., social sanctions which serve 
to restrain deviations from a particular power 
pattern. In another sense, they seem to be. 
referring to cultural norms which have been 
instilled into individual personalities prior to 
marriage. 

With respect to “tradition” as external so- 
cial control, Blood and Wolfe's findings sug- 
gest that its influence may be weaker in our 
industrial society than in a closely-knit rural 
society where the ease of applying sanctions 
is greater. Yet, undoubtedly, formal external 
control plays some role even in our own so- 
ciety. In particular, our liberal divorce laws and 
relatively equalitarian laws concerning the 
rights of husbands and wives must have some 
effect in promoting equality within American 


21R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 11-46. 
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marriages. Our own laws can be contrasted 
with those in Tsarist Russia, where the wife 
was required “to be submissive in every re- 
spect, and show him every compliance and 
affection, he being the master of the house.’’*? 

With respect to “tradition” as cultural norms 
instilled into individual personalities prior to 
Marriage, we can obtain additional enlighten- 
ment from a study by Hoffman.** Hoffman de- 
vised a scale to measure the acceptance or re- 
jection of an ideology of male dominance. She 
found the scores of non-working wives on the 
acceptance of male dominance correlated in- 
verscly with the wife's power vis-a-vis her hus- 
band. However, for working wives there was 
no association. Hoffman's study indicates the 
possible importance of cultural prescriptions 
emk.-died in the personality systems of hus- 
bands and wives but does not conclusively 
prove that they have an effect. Her study is 
cross-sectional and not longitudinal. To prove 
the prior effect of an internalized ideology, we 
should have to measure the ideology before 
marriage and the power structure after mar- 
riage. Otherwise we could not be sure that the 
ideology had not changed merely as a reflec- 
tion of the power structure. However, even if 
such a longitudinal study does prove the effect 
of previously internalized ideology, further 
studies would be desirable to determine the 
length of the period during which the pre- 
marital ideology retains its effect. It is possible 
that its effect would be merely temporary and 
that at a later stage of the marriage the ideol- 
ogy would be increasingly adjusted in response 
to the actual possibilities for power within 
the family. 

For Blood and Wolfe, resources are the chief 
alternative to tradition as a source of family 
power. What are resources ? First, of course, there 
is the economic resource of monetary income, 
which in our society is for the most part tontrib- 
uted by the husband to the wife. The chief re- 
sources which the wife contributes to her husband 
are her personal attractiveness and the adequate 
performance of her various roles as mother to the 
children, homemaker, hostess, sex partner, and 
understanding companion. Sometimes the wife 
contributes economic resources in the form of 
monetary income. In addition to contributing 
monetary resources, the husband also contrib- 
utes to his wife his personal attractiveness and 
the quality of his performance as father and 
husband. 

22 Rudolf Schlesinger, The Family in the U.S.S.R., London: 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949, pp. 280-281. 
23 Lois W. Hoffman, of. cit. 
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Blood and Wolfe claim that the compara- 
tive resources of the husband and wife are the 
chief determinant of the conjugal balance of 
power. The greater the gap between the value 
to the wife of the resources contributed by the 
husband and the value to the husband of those 
contributed by his wife, the greater the hus- 
band’s power, and vice-versa. Blood and Wolfe 
argue that several empirical findings are in 
congruence with their theory: first, the power 
of the husband relative to the wife varies di- 
rectly with the social status of the family ;* 
second, the relative power of the wife is greater 
if she works outside the home than if she does 
not ;*5 third, the power of the husband varies 
with the amount of his education relative to 
that of his wife.?® 

Although these findings do indeed appear 
to be congruent with Blood and Wolfe's theory, 
there are other findings which cause one to 
question its adequacy. For instance, there are 
the data concerning the association between 
conjugal power and stage in the family life 
cycle.27 During the “honeymoon”’ period, be- 
fore the children are born, the power of the 
husband is moderate. After the first child is 
born but before the oldest child is in school, 
the power of the husband increases to reach 
its maximum. Thereafter, the power of the 
husband decreases when the children are pre- 
adolescent and adolescent to reach its low 
point during the “‘unlaunched’’ period, when 
the oldest child is 19 years of age or over. Sub- 
sequently, however, there is a moderate rise 
in the power of the husband during the “post- 
parental” period. Why should the power of 
the wife be greater before she has borne chil- 
dren than when her children are of preschool 
age? Surely the wife of preschool! children is 


% This finding is independently reported in the following 
sources: R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 30-34; 
D. M. Heer, ‘‘Dominance and the Working Wife,’’ Social 
Forces, 36 (May 1958), pp. 341-347; and F. L. Strodtbeck, 
‘Family Interaction, Values, and Achievement’’ in D. C. Me- 
Clelland, et al., op. cit., p. 180. 

23 For the American family this finding is independently 
reported in the following sources: R. O. Blood and 
D. M. Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 40-41; Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, ‘‘Working Mothers and Delinquency,’’ Mental Hy- 
giene, 41 (July 1957), p. 327 ff; D. M. Heer, ‘‘Dominance 
and the Working Wife,’’ Social Forces, 36 (May 1958), 
pp. 341-347; Lois W. Hoffman, op. cit.; and Deborah H. 
Kligler, ‘‘The Effects of the Employment of Married Women 
on Husband and Wife Roles,’’ unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Yale University, 1954. A contrary finding is reported in 
R. Middleton and S. Putney, ‘“‘Dominance in Decisions in 
the Family: Race and Class Differences,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, 45 (May 1960), pp. 605-609. 

77 R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, of. cit., pp. 37-38. 

7 Ibid., pp. 41-44. 
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contributing more resources to the marriage 
than she did before her children were born. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that the power 
of the wife varies inversely with the number 
of children.?8 Is not the wife with more chil- 
dren usually contributing more resources to 
the marriage than the mother of a smaller 
family? Finally, the presumed historical rise 
in the power of wives in America is hard to 
reconcile with a theory which states that power 
varies according to the relative contribution 
of resources. Did our maternal ancestors one 
hundred years ago contribute less to their mar- 
riages than contemporary wives? 

These matters lead the present writer to the 
view that Blood and Wolfe's theory needs re- 
vision. The following theory is proposed as a 
substitute. Here the focus is not on the value 
to each spouse of the resources contributed by 
the other but on the value placed on these re- 
sources outside the marriage.*® According to 
the revised theory, the greater the difference 
between the value to the wife of the resources 
contributed by her husband and the value to 
the wife of the resources which she might earn 
outside the existing marriage, the greater the 
power of her husband, and vice-versa. This 
theory explicitly states that each partner to the 
marriage conceives the possibility of separation, 
divorce, and subsequent remarriage. Although 
such perception would seem to violate some of 
the tenets of the romantic love complex, it 
does not appear unreasonable in view of the 
fact that one out of four American marriages 
does end in divorce. 

The revised theory is congruent with Wil- 
lard Waller's principle of least interest.*° Wal- 
ler stated that the partner with the least in- 
terest in the relationship is the one most apt 
to exploit the other. The only difference be- 
tween the present theory and that of Waller 
is that the present theory explains why one 
partner has less interest in the relationship. 
The partner with the lesser interest is the one 
for whom the discrepancy between actualized 
and potential return for contributed resources 
is greater. The revised theory appears to fit 
all of the empirical studies which Blood and 


% Ibid., pp. 133-134 and D. M. Heer, ‘Dominance and 
the Working Wife,"’ Social Forces, 36 (May 1958), pp. 341- 
347. 

2 In making this revision of the Blood and Wolfe theory, 
the writer is greatly indebted to the ideas in G. C. Homans, 
Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1961, especially to the ideas on pp. 55-56. 

WW. Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (re- 
vised by Reuben Hill), New York: The Dryden Press, 1951, 
pp. 190-192. 
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Wolfe's theory explains. For instance, it seems 
to be congruent with the empirical findings 
concerning conjugal power and social class and 
conjugal power and wife's work status. Women 
who marry a successful man have made a rela- 
tively good ‘‘catch” and are quick to recognize 
that the husband they have is probably better 
than any other one they might obtain. Conse- 
quently, such a woman would be wary of con- 
tradicting her husband if he really felt strongly 
about something. Women who marry unsuc- 
cessful men might begin to wonder if they 
made such a good choice after all and would 
not be afraid of endangering the relationship 
by insisting on their own way. In addition, the 
disappointment they felt in their marriage 
might cause them to ¢ontradict their husbands 
merely out of spite. Similarly, women working 
outside the home have the assurance that they 
could earn a reasonable living in case their 
marriage should break up and hence would be 
less likely to endure a willful husband than 
would women without such an assurance. 

Moreover, the revised theory explains those 
findings which appear to be in contradiction 
with the theory of Blood and Wolfe. The 
mother of small children has less power than 
before or afterwards precisely because the re- 
turn she might expect under some alternative 
to her present marriage is rather meager. If 
she seeks a divorce, she will have the problem 
of bringing up small children without a father. 
In addition, her bargaining power in the re- 
marriage market is probably not very high. 
When her children are all of school age, the 
termination of her marriage is not such a ter- 
rible possibility ; she can probably get a job and 
the children can largely take care of them- 
selves. The finding that the wife's power de- 
creases after the children have been launched 
may also be explained by this theory. During 
this age period, the sex ratio becomes such 
that the probability of remarriage for a di- 
vorced woman becomes much less than that 
for a divorced man.*? As a consequence, the 
alternative to the present marriage again ap- 
pears somewhat bleak, and the wife becomes 
relatively more willing to concede to the will of 
her husband. Moreover, the revised theory ade- 
quately accounts for the historical rise in the 
power of American women, who today, due 
to greater opportunity for jobs outside the 
home, have more satisfying alternatives to an 
existing marriage than were available in the 
past. 

1 P. H. Jacobson, American Marriage and Divorce, New 
York: Rinehart, 1959, p. 85. 
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Blood and Wolfe also emphasize the im- 
portance of relative competence in decision- 
making as a base of power within the family. 
This involves relative knowledge of the deci- 
sion-making area and relative abilities to make 
logical deductions concerning an appropriate 
course of action. Their point is well made. 
However, their discussion of relative compe- 
tence tends to obscure an important considera- 
tion. This is that decisions may or. may not be 
contested. If a decision is contested, the cru- 
cial base of relative power is not often merely 
the factor of relative competence in decision- 
making. On the other hand, if the decision is 
not contested, probably the one who makes 
the decision is simply the one most competent 
to make it. A basic question in studying the 
family power structure is whether we wish 
to include uncontested as well as contested de- 
cisions in the scope of study. In the opinion 
of this writer, we should not; their inclusion 
would, however, be appropriate in a study of 
family decision-making. 

Finally, the present writer assumes that rela- 
tive involvement is an important base of power 
in the family. It is hypothesized that power in 
the family depends on the relative involvement 
of each person in the given decision area. Thus, 


if the wife is more interested in the color of 
the automobile to be purchased than is the man, 
she will make this decision. Conversely, if the 
make of ‘the car is more important to the man, 
he will make the decision. It is hypothesized 
that in most families decisions are often traded. 
Available data are inadequate to prove this 
hypothesis concerning the effect of relative 
involvement. .The data at hand merely indicate 
that men are more likely to make the final deci- 
sions in certain areas than in others.*? Thus, 
although these data support the importance 
of relative involvement, they also support the 
importance of relative competence and do not 
separate the independent effects of the two 
factors. However, an adequate test of this hy- 
pothesis could certainly be devised. 

In summary, five possible bases of family 
power are indicated or suggested by existing 
data: (1) external social control, (2) the 
one internalization of norms, (3) discrepancy 

tween actual return and return expected un- 
der an alternative to the existing marriage or 
family, (4) relative competence, and (5) rela- 
tive involvement. Further research concerning 
all of these should prove fruitful. 


%R. O. Blood and D. M. Wolfe, of. cit., p. 21. 
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Three research grants in the field of social security were announced today by Robert M. Ball, 
Commissioner of Social Security. 

The grants, totalling almost $123,000, are the most recent made under the Social Security Ad- 
ministration Cooperative Research and Demonstration Grant Program. The Program provides 
support to educational institutions, State and local welfare agencies, and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions for research which seeks to find more effective ways to deal with dependency and poverty. 

The grants were made to the following: 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., Washington, D.C.—A study dealing with how people 
at the bottom of the economic ladder help themselves and are helped by human resources within 
the family circle, with special attention devoted to finding out why certain people and groups 
remain dependent for long periods of time. Project Director: Dr. Leonard H. Goodman. Amount 
of Grant: $36,500. 

The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois—Research into the question of how children from 
poor families may best be prepared to take advantage of their educational opportunities so that 
they may eventually rise above their environment, with a focus on the acquiring of reading skills. 
Project Director: Dr. Fred L. Strodtbeck. Amount of Grant: $25,217. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois.—A study of living conditions and mental attitudes to 
be found among underprivileged Puerto Rican families in both Puerto Rico and New York City, 
building on similar wen studies by this team in Mexico and India. Project Director: Dr. Oscar 
Lewis. Amount of Grant: $61,224. 
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The More Total View: Relationships Among Men 
and Women of the Upper Middle Class* 


JOHN F. CUBER AND PEGGY B. HARROFF 
The Ohio State University 


THE “field” of marriage and family now con- 
sists of an impressive array of expert findings, 
theories, and typologies which together pur- 
port, by implication at least, to present to the 
interested student and colleague a composite 
picture of the bi-sexual world today. A strong 
accent, not always so stated, in all of this is 
diagnostic. Within certain limits we profess to 
understand the condition of man, so to speak, 
in his bi-sexual nature, the traditional and 
emergent forms which this nature takes and 
something about the predicaments which he 
persistently gets into. We have evolved a set 
of concepts like “the child-centered family,” 
“permissive parenthood,” “the family cycle” 
and have formulated a number of theoretical 
models and sequences which have become al- 
most professional clichés—'‘from institution to 
companionship,” “alternative roles for women,” 
“complementary needs’’—and a plethora of 
analyses as to why more and more marriages 
are apparently impermanent. This all adds up 
for one who tries to see it as a gestalt to a 
professional diagnosis as to what “is,” what is 
wrong—or at least troublesome—and to some 
extent how it might be remedied. 

Something additional might presumably be 
gained by turning to the subjects themselves 
for their concepts and their diagnosis of the 
state of the bi-sexual world. It might be well, 
moreover, to find out whether the concepts of 
professionals are reasonably in line with lay- 
men’s own perceptions and whether the imag- 
ery of the professionals corresponds to the 
imagery of the subjects about the same matters. 
We (the professionals) might, as Bierstedt 
says in another connection, often be re-enacting 
the deaf man in Tolstoy, muttering answers to 
questions that no one has asked. 

In the research upon which we are about to 
make a preliminary report, we have focused 
upon a select group of subjects for the purpose 
of securing their conceptions of reality in the 
man-woman world, their strivings and apathies 
and their own evaluation of the success or fail- 


* A revision of a paper read at the Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family, Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1962. 
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ure of their own modus operandi. In construct- 
ing this collective self portrait, we invented, or 
more accurately, adapted a type of inquiry ap- 
parently not much in use by contemporary so- 
cial scientists, with the exception perhaps of 
some anthropologists. It could be described 
tersely as the unstructured, lengthy and inti- 
mate interview. In some respects it resembles 
a depth interview, because being unstructured, 
there was no way to avoid subjects’ efforts at 
deeper self-examination, if they so chose. The 
important things to stress, however, are the un- 
structured nature of the talking-over process, 
leaving the subject wide latitude as to what he 
chose to discuss and what he chose to say about 
it and second, the completeness of the material 
reported by the subject. It would be possible 
in a number of instances to write a sizable 
book on the basis of the information we have 
about a given person or a given pair. 

Such an undertaking, however, presents 
problems. First of all it presumes that one can 
find subjects sufficiently self-conscious about 
their life processes that they have intellectual- 
izations worth talking about and second, that 
they are sufficiently articulate to be able to 
communicate such ideas effectively to someone 
else. Obviously, many potential subjects would 
be disqualified on one or another of these 
counts. It is also important to secure a sufh- 
ciently homogeneous group so that there would 
be some comparability relative to their life cir- 
cumstances in order that even guarded gener- 
alization would be possible. 

As the best approximation of our objectives, 
we settled upon a group of subjects whom 
most sociologists would probably designate as 
the upper echelons of the “Upper Middle 
Class.” We interviewed individuals, not couples 
or families, although in a number of instances, 
both husband and wife came to be included. 
Since our focus was upon men and women and 
not upon marriage or family, we also inter- 
viewed widowed, divorced and single people 
in the approximate percentage in which they 
are found in this population. To insure further 
homogeneity interviewees were limited to an 
age span of 35 to 55 because we were more 
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interested in mature reflection than in the im- 
mature projections of the very young and yet 
wanted persons in the vital years, before, as a 
rule, serious health or disillusionment begin 
to presage senility. We have interviewed in 
all 437 such persons. 

Our rationale for this kind of selection is 
simply this: Since this segment of the popula- 
tion is highly educated, highly travelled, and 
widely exposed to allegedly emancipating in- 
fluences, it could be presumed that they would 
have had occasion to observe and reflect seri- 
ously upon the man-woman world and would 
be relatively articulate in communicating their 
perceptions, evaluations and adaptations. These 
assumptions seemed vindicated by our actual 
experience in communicating with them, There 
were virtually no refusals; they had a great deal 
they wished to talk about, and by and large, 
were eager to talk about it. 

One final criterion for selection of inter- 
viewees was observed. So much work in the 
social sciences has been done with relatively 
captive samples of people who are caught at 
some point of crisis in their lives, that a seri- 
ous bias might thus have been introduced. We 
sought a non-clinical sample; that is, one lim- 
ited to people not currently securing any kind 
of counselling or psychotherapy or having re- 
cently had any, or who were, in the opinion of 
the interviewers, clearly in need thereof. Ob- 
viously, such a sample is not normal by every 
criterion of normality, but it is at least free of 
some of the manifest distortion-producing in- 
fluences of a crisis-caught group. 

The problem of moving from data gathering 
to reporting is always ticklish. Many devices for 
content analysis of interview records have be- 
come conventional. These were not functional 
for us, because such techniques presume com- 
parability of data for each subject. This we did 
not seek and therefore did not get. Accordingly 
we resorted to an informal, ideal-typical pro- 
cedure in which we repeatedly reviewed and 
analyzed our materials looking for commonali- 
ties, generalizations and recurrent syndromes, 
none of which has at this point any formal sta- 
tistical validity other than that it is recurrent. 
In other words, idiosyncratic data have been 
completely ignored in the analysis and so far as 
we could control it, in our own thinking and 
conversations about our material. We sought 
generalizable information, even though we 
knew before we started that generalizing would 
have to occur in non-statistical language. 

Perhaps our most important finding was in 
the form, not of data about men and women 
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or marriage, but a vivid and recurrent reminder 
that when the professional listens modestly, he 
can learn a great deal more from the subject 
than he would have had the wit to ask about, 
if he had approached the interview with a set of 
questions or hypotheses derived from prior ex- 
perience. It seems to us that the most important 
part of this investigation consists of new con- 
cepts and hypotheses which apparently are quite 
familiar to the persons in this class but which 
for the most part, specialists have not talked 
about or have ie pa only obliquely. 


A TyPpoLoGy OF MARRIAGES 


One specific and recurrent enlightenment 
concerns the omnipresent problem of categories. 
Such familiar categories as marriage, monogamy, 
divorce have become in the modern world, if 
they have not always been so, highly diversi- 
fied—or “‘contaminated’’ as some methodolo- 
gists aptly put it. Persons and pairs who have 
one common attribute are conventionally placed 
in some category but often have so little in 
common otherwise that to hold them in a single 
category is a serious distortion of reality. One 
divorce, for example, may grow out of exploita- 
tion, irresponsibility and degeneracy and leave 
scars of bitterness and pathology on a number 
of people. In another instance a divorce may be 
an orderly, empathetic, cooperative effort on the 
se of two or more people simply in order to 

ring their subjective experience and their legal 
status into more reasonable consonance. Simi- 
larly, a “‘stable’’ married pair may on the one 
hand be deeply fulfilled people, living vibrantly, 
or at the other extreme entrapped, embittered, 
resentful people, living lives of duplicity in an 
atmosphere of hatred and despair. And more 
important perhaps than the extremes are the 
wide ranges in between. The use of categories 
in research and theory building are, of course, 
essential and to some extent dissimilarities of 
otherwise homogeneous cases may be ignored 
or presumed to be randomized out. But there 
is no license here for the use of traditional 
legalistic and theological categories merely be- 
cause they are convenient stereotypes and reflect 
comfortable simplitudes about people. In short, 
it is a major lesson from our inquiry that more 
professional effort should be devoted to estab- 
lishing more truly discriminating categories. 
One such effort is presented here. 

The following taxonomy has grown out of an 
analysis of the testimony of those persons in our 
sample who have been married for at least a 
decade, indicated that they had never considered 
separation or divorce, and so far as they knew, 
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no one, including members of the family, 
thought of them as other than normal American 
families. From their various comments, how- 
ever, the following manifest differences were 
documented. 


Conflict-Habituated Relationships 

In this husband-wife configuration there is 
much tension and conflict—although largely 
“controlled.” At worst, there is some private 
quarreling, nagging, and “throwing up the past”’ 
of which members of the immediate family, 
and more rarely even close friends and rela- 
tives, have some awareness. At best, the couple 
is discreet and polite, “genteel about it’ when 
in the company of others, but rarely succeeds 
completely in concealing it from the children— 
although the illusion is common among them 
that they do. The essence, however, is that there 
is awareness by both husband and wife that in- 
compatibility is pervasive, conflict is ever-po- 
tential, and an atmosphere of equilibrated ten- 
sion permeates their ives together. These rela- 
tionships are sometimes said to be “dead” or 
“gone” but there is a more subtle valence 
here—a very active one. So central is the neces- 
sity for channeling conflict and bridling hostil- 
ity that these imperatives structure the togeth- 
erness. Some psychiatrists have gone so far as 
to suggest that it is precisely the conflict and 
the habituated need to do psychological battle 
with one another which constitutes the cohe- 
sive factor which insures continuity of the mar- 
riage. Possibly so, but from a less psychiatric 
point of view, the overt and manifest fact of 
habituated attention to handling tension, keep- 
ing it chained, and concealing it, becomes the 
overriding life force. And it can, and does for 
some, last for a lifetime. 


“Devitalized” Relationships 

Here the relationship is essentially devoid of 
zest. There is typically no serious tension or 
conflict and there may be aspects of the mar- 
riage which are actively satisfying, such as mu- 
tual interest in children, property, or family 
tradition. But the interplay between the pair is 
apathetic, lifeless. There is no serious threat to 
the marriage. It will likely continue indefinitely, 
despite its numbness. It continues, and conflict 
does not occur in part because of the inertia 
of “the habit cage.” Continuity is further in- 
sured by the absence of any engaging alterna- 
tives, “all things considered.” Perpetuation is 
also reinforced, sometimes rather decisively, by 
legal and ecclesiastical requirements and expec- 
tations. These people quickly explain that “there 
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are other things in life,’ which are worthy of 
sustained human effort. But the relationship be- 
tween the pair is essentially devoid of vital 
meaning, essentially empty, by comparison to 
what it was when the mating began and what 
was then considered to be its raison d’étre. 

This kind of relationship is exceedingly com- 
mon. Many persons in this circumstance do not 
accurately appraise their position because they 
frequently make comparisons with other pairs, 
many of whom are similar to themselves. This 
fosters the illusion that ‘marriage is like this— 
except for a few odd balls or pretenders who 
claim otherwise.” 

While these relationships lack vitality, there 
is “something there.’ There are occasional pe- 
riods of sharing at least of something, if only 
memory. Formalities can have meanings. Anni- 
versaries can be celebrated, even if a little 
grimly, for what they once commemorated. As 
one said, ‘Tomorrow we are celebrating the an- 
niversary of our anniversary.” Even clearly sub- 
standard sexual expression is said by some to 
be better than nothing, or better than a clandes- 
tine substitute. A “good man” or “good mother 
for the kids’’ may “with a little affection and 
occasional companionship now and then, get 
you by.” 


Passive-Congenial Relationships 

This configuration seems roughly about as 
prevalent as the preceding one. There is little 
suggestion of disillusionment or compulsion to 
make believe to anyone. Existing modes of as- 
sociation are comfortably adequate—no stronger 
words fit the facts. There is little conflict. They 
tip-toe rather gingerly over and around a resi- 
due of subtle resentments and frustrations. In 
their better moods they remind us that “there 
are many common interests” which they both 
enjoy. When they get specific about these com- 
mon interests it typically comes out that the in- 
terests are neither very vital things nor do they 
involve participation and sharings which could 
not almost as well be carried out in one-sex 
associations or with comparative strangers. “We 
both like classical music’; “We agree com- 

letely on religious and political matters” ; “We 
th love the country and our quaint exurban 
neighbors” ; “We sovkotti lawyers.” 

We get the strong feeling when talking with 
these people that they would have said the same 
things when they were first married—or even 
before. When discussing their decisions to 
marry, some of them gave the same rationales 
for that decision that they do now for their 
present relationship, some twenty or thirty 
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years later. This is why we have said that they 
seem to be passively content, not disillusioned 
even though, as compared to the next type, they 
show so little vitality and so little evidence that 
the spouse is important—much less indispensa- 
ble—to the satisfactions which they say they 
enjoy. 


Vital Relationships 

It is hard to escape the word, vitality, here— 
vibrant and exciting sharing of some important 
life experience. Sex immediately comes to mind, 
but the vitality need not surround the sexual 
focus or any aspect of it. It may emanate from 
work, association in some creative enterprise, 
child rearing, or even hobby participation. The 
clue that the relationship is vital and significant 
derives from the feelings of importance about 
it and that that importance is shared. Other 
things are readily sacrificed to it. It is apparent, 
even sometimes to the superficial observer, that 
these people are living for something which is 
exciting; it consumes their interest and effort, 
and the particular man or woman who shares it 
is the indispensable ingredient in the meaning 
which it has. 


“Total” Relationships 

The total relationship is like the vital rela- 
tionship with the important addition that it is 
multi-faceted. This kind of man-woman rela- 
tionship is rare in marriage or out, but it does 
exist and undoubtedly could exist more often 
than it does were men and women free of 
various impediments. One will occasionally find 
relationships in which a// important aspects of 
life are mutually shared, enthusiastically partici- 
pated in. It is as if neither partner had a truly 
private existence. Cynics and the disillusioned 
scoff at this, calling it ‘romance’ and usually 
offering an anecdote or two concerning some 
such “‘idyllic’’ relationship which later lost its 
totality, if not its vitality too. This should not 
be taken to mean, however, even if accurately 
interpreted and reported, that the relationship 
had not been total at the prior time. Or it may 
simply be evidence of the failure of the ob- 
server to be more discriminating in the first 

lace. 

Relationships are not made vital, much less 
total, by asserting them to be so, by striving to 
make them so, or by deceiving the neighbors 
that they are so. This is not to deny, however, 
that the total relationship is particularly pre- 
carious; precisely because it is multi-faceted, it 
is multi-vulnerable as circumstances change. 

This typology is offered as an illustration of 
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some needed refinements in thinking about 
man-woman relationships. People involved in 
all five of the above relationships are (1) mar- 
ried and (2) stay so. (3) There is no public 
awareness of conflict. (4) Nor is there any 
offense to the most genteel standards of pro- 
priety. What, however, does one know when 
he has ascertained that a given pair has been 
married for a decade, that no one has seen them 
quarrel? What does he know, that is, about the 
life essence, the joie de vivre? Obviously noth- 
ing, until the pair is seen against the backdrop 
of some sort of taxonomy and more private facts 
about them are known. 


SyNopsis OF SOME TENTATIVE FINDINGS 

Partly because our methods and inquiry have 
been quite unorthodox, it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to present the findings of the study in 
the customary format for reports on research. 
In fact, we shall say little at this time about 
our precise findings, because to do so in syn- 
optical form would be to miss much of the 
essence of the investigation. Nevertheless, a few 
somewhat general and guarded general ideas, 
sans documentation, will be attempted. It should 
be remembered that these generalizations apply 
to that American subculture, the Upper Middle 
Class, which presumably comprises no more 
than nine per cent of the American popula- 


tion. Moreover, our sample is completely a 
metropolitan sample, is white, is non-clinical, 
and probably oversamples the upper echelons of 
the nine per cent. Obviously, the empirical base, 
being what it is, requires us to say that our 


generalizations should not be trusted beyond 
the limits of this class. 

(1) Our vague hunch, by no means remotely 
an hypothesis, at the beginning of the study 
that marital relationships between men and 
women of middle age comprised by no means 
the preponderant part of man-woman meaning- 
ful interaction was abundantly documented. 
Partly sub rosa and partly with the open knowl- 
edge of spouses, numerous kinds and degrees 
of meaningful non-marital man-woman rela- 
tionships abound. These are not always frankly 
sexual, but they are nonetheless meaningful, 
important and central in the lives of these peo- 

le. 
. If we are going to understand the bisexual 
world better, we need to cast a larger net when 
drawing in our specimens for examination. At- 
tention has usually been focused chiefly upon 
those institutional arrangements known as “‘mar- 
riage and the family.” It seems to us that the 
focus instead should be directly upon men and 
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women—the entire bisexual world. For many 
students, moreover, marriage has come to be 
reified as something in and of itself, many 
times to the rather dismal neglect and devalu- 
ation of other intensely important aspects in the 
total lives of mature men and women. Little 
has been said or written, for example, concern- 
ing the important constructive realities regard- 
ing divorce or about “third parties’ in relation- 
ship triangles. There is a continuing preoccupa- 
tion with predicting divorce and measuring the 
effects and causes (so-called) of divorce. As 
any man on the street can tell us, and probably 
should, the incidence of divorce has little con- 
nection with the incidence of breakdown of 
man-woman relationships in marriage, and 
deeply fulfilling man-woman relationships exist 
where there is no marriage at all—and may 
never be. 

We are not maintaining that there is any 
error necessarily in being concerned in re- 
search and thinking with marriage and family 
relationships per se. It is the preoccupation and 
the reification which has narrowed the focus. 
To comprehend adult man-woman relationships 
as coterminous with marriage and family rela- 
tionships is like trying to understand, say, the 
United States Senate simply by watching what 
goes on on the Senate floor. The result is a 
colossal naiveté. It is not so much that the ex- 
isting knowledge is demonstrably wrong so far 
as it goes, but that it is almost child-like in its 
self-imposed innocence and isolation from more 
complete awareness. 

(2) Despite the monolithic character of re- 
ligious and legal sanctions concerning man- 
woman behavior, individuation rather than uni- 
versalism is a preponderant condition of their 
man-woman world. Nor are these radical vari- 
ations from person to person and pair to pair 
completely idiosyncratic by any means. There 
are numerous types and typologies and classi- 
fications which stand out. The important thing 
about these, however, is that they do not cor- 
respond to the typologies that are conventional 
in the professional literature, presumably deal- 
ing with the bisexual world in America. We 
are not asserting that professional opinion is 
wrong. An alternative possibility is that the 
Upper Middle Class has been insufficiently 
studied and may have a more distinct subcul- 
ture than the professionals have apprehended. 
More likely, the disjuncture results from the 
fact that research has been, as we said before, 
too preoccupied with “marriage” and moralism 
and not enough with men and women. 

(3) There is a manifest, yet at the same time 
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subtle, amorality which forms the backdrop for 
the behavior of the prevailing groups in this 
class. At least, it would so be seen from the 
perspectives of, say, the Lower Middle Class. 
Some important philosophical considerations 
hinge upon this, but their refusal to be 
guided by other than pragmatic considerations 
where important decisions are concerned, is the 
prevailing weather in their intellectual climate. 
There are typically sharp contradictions between 
their public verbalisms and their overt conduct 
in almost every matter in their man-woman 
worlds. 

(4) There is a pronounced tendency to po- 
larize man-woman relationships over against 
other important valences in their life space. 
Not many are in-between. Mostly they function 
with a supremely valued or an equally extremely 
devalued conception of man-woman relation- 
ships in the total scheme of things, At the one 
extreme there is a pronounced asceticism, a de- 
valuation of all aspects of the man-woman world 
from sex to joint problem solving, which dis- 
tinctly separates them from the other group for 
whom all life exigencies are mediated through 
the inescapable and supremely important nexus 
of man and woman. 

(5) If there is a core problem in handling the 
world of men and women, the nub of it is the 
impasse in communication between the married 
or otherwise related man and woman who 
would be presumed a priori, because intimate, 
to be in good rapport. These impasses persist 
despite the fact that this is a highly educated, 
articulate group, highly adept in social skills. 
We are developing an hypothesis which we 
think may serve to explain the characterological 
basis for this impasse. 

(6) Viewing the matter qualitatively, the 
evidence forces us to an extremely depressing 
conclusion: there are very few qualitatively 
good man-woman relationships at this age in 
this class. Putting the matter this way, we are 
quite aware that we have not defined the word, 
““good.”’ Pending more detailed elaboration, we 
may say here that by ‘good’ we mean simply 
deeply satisfying man-woman relationships as 
appraised by the people themselves. This is 
meant to include the narrowly sexual as well as 
the more diffuse companionship and intellectual 
aspects of relationships. The fact of enduring 
marriage is in nowise to be confused with a 
satisfying relationship as subjectively experi- 
enced by the people in it. Further, of the good 
relationships that do exist, there is a surprisingly 
high incidence of them outside of marriage— 
either as enduring, relatively total associations 
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among the unmarried, or, as is more often the 

case, extramarital in the sense that one or both 

in the pairdom are married to someone else. 
These generalizations notwithstanding, the 


tradition, practical convenience, austere social 
sanctions, appear to be the rule rather than the 
exception, and that what we have called quali- 


tatively good relationships are the a 
rather than the rule. This has many and im- 
portant implications which from time to time 
we plan to discuss in print and out. 


more overriding generalization about man- 
woman relationships in marriage is that conti- 
nuity based upon “alien considerations,” mere 


New Procedures and Criteria for the Burgess Award 


NCFR members will recall that when Dr. Burgess retired from the University of Chicago, 
donations were made by friends and colleagues for the establishment of a Burgess Award Fund. 
Ultimately, provision was made for two types of award: (1) A cash award for the most outstand- 
ing research proposal submitted during a designated academic year, and (2) Certificates of merit, 
on the alternate year, for the best published research article and book. 

Over the years, however, certain dissatisfactions arose in connection with the above procedures. 
The evaluation process itself, carried on through committee correspondence, proved cumbersome 
and time-consuming. The number of research proposals submitted differed radically from year to 
year. There was some question whether the Award was indeed stimulating research, and whether 
the recipients were being given sufficient recognition. 

Acting on a number of requests, therefore, David Mace—last year’s NCFR President—ap- 
pointed a committee to reexamine the Burgess Award goals and procedures. The committee was 
composed of Charles Bowerman, William Kephart, Gerald Leslie, and Lee Burchinal, Chairman. 
Thanks largely to the efforts of Chairman Burchinal, the Burgess Award procedures were 
thoroughly analyzed, and a lengthy report was submitted to the Board of Directors of the NCFR. 
Included in the report were the following recommendations: 

(1) That an exploration be made by the new Burgess Award Committee of some possible ways 
to increase the capital funds of the Burgess Award. 

(2) That the present awards—both the research proposal and the article-and-book awards— 
be abolished. 

(3) That in place of the awards now given, a person be selected every two years to receive the 
Burgess Award. This award would be given to an NCFR member in recognition of his continuous 
and meritorious research contribution to the family field. The individual chosen must have been an 
NCFR member prior to his selection. He would be chosen on the basis of demonstrated ability in 
research during the past several years and indications of an active role in research in the future. 
The award would be made once every two years, the recipient being presented with an appropriate 
certificate of merit and a cash award of $500. 

The individual selected for the Burgess Award must agree to prepare a lecture in some area of 
family research of his choice, which he would present in person at an NCFR meeting. The pre- 
sentation could be in the research section, a specially-arranged session, or at a plenary session; 
and should accentuate originality of thought and systematization of treatment within some theoreti- 
cal or methodological framework of family research. 

It is expected that the lecture would be of a quality sufficient to permit its publication in Mar- 
riage and Family Living. It is requested that space be reserved for publication consideration in the 
issue of Marriage and Family Living which follows the NCFR meeting at which the Burgess 
lecture is presented. This means that when an individual agrees to receive the Burgess Award, he 
will also agree to prepare a lecture as suggested and will commit the first publication rights to 
Marriage and Family Living. 

A person may receive the newly defined Burgess Award only once, the recipient being selected 
approximately one year prior to the NCFR meeting at which his Burgess-Award Lecture would 
be delivered. 

(4) That the recipient of the Award be selected by a Burgess-Award Committee of five NCFR 
members. It is also requested that the back cover of one issue of Marriage and Family Living be 
used to announce the recipient of the Burgess Award. 

The above proposals were accepted by the Board of Directors at their 1962 Fall meeting, which 
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Family Therapy 


IRVING E. ALEXANDER 


National Institute of Mental Health 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


ALTHOUGH formal interest in the family 
unit as an agent in psychopathology dates back 
at least forty years in this country, it is only 
very recently, perhaps within the past decade, 
that people have begun to report their experi- 
ences with what has come to be known by the 
term ‘family therapy.” This term, despite its 
apparent simplicity, includes a variety of dif- 
ferent practices within it. 

The one which is most commonly known and 
most frequently employed is collaborative treat- 
ment in which one br more members of the 
primary patient’s family is also in treatment, 
usually each person with a different therapist. 
This type of arrangement is found in the team 
effort stressed in child guidance clinics where 
a psychiatrist sees the child and a social worker 
treats the mother. The therapists then meet 
jointly to discuss the progress of the case. Col- 
laborative treatment is not restricted to the chil- 
dren’s clinic. It has also been employed for the 
acute treatment of more severe pathological 
states. At the University of Texas Medical Cen- 
ter in Galveston work has centered around fami- 
lies with an adolescent member in acute psy- 
chological distress.1 Families are brought to 
the hospital for a short period of time, usually 
no more than three days. Each member of the 
therapeutic team deals with one family member 
individually. When necessary or desirable, ses- 
sions containing small family units of the total 
group are held. Multiple therapists are also 
used to interview a single family member. The 
technique has been called Multiple Impact Psy- 
chotherapy. Families are then followed from 
time-to-time by a mobile group of therapists 
from this project. Another attempt in which 
two therapists treat families with a schizophrenic 
member in their home setting has recently been 
reported by a team of workers from the Phila- 
delphia Psychiatric Hospital.? 

A second kind of family treatment which 

1A. Ritchie, ‘Multiple Impact Therapy: An Experi- 
ment,”’ Social Work, 5(1960), pp. 16-21; F. P. Schuster, 
Jr., ‘‘Summary Description of Multiple Impact Psycho- 
therapy,’’ Texas Reports On Biology and Medicine, 17(1959), 
pp. 426-230. 

2 This particular effort while cited as an example of 
collaborative treatment also fulfills the requirements for the 
conjoint situation. It is really an instance of conjoint-collab- 
orative treatment; A. S. Freedman, ‘Family Therapy As 
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shall be calied concomitant for lack of a better 
term is the one most frequently found in the 
marriage counseling set-up where a single thera- 
pist treats at least two members of the family 
(the marriage partners) but usually separately. 
Only on occasion are they seen jointly for treat- 
ment. 

A third kind of family treatment, and one to 
which the remainder of this paper shall be de- 
voted, is the conjoint situation in which regu- 
larly-scheduled sessions including all or most 
of the family members represent either all or a 
significant part of the therapeutic program. This 
method derives essentially from two sources— 
one in part accidental; the other incidental. 

The one stems from therapy with older chil- 
dren and adolescents as promulgated by John 
Bell;$ the other from therapy with schizophren- 
ics as reported in the work of the Palo Alto 
group* and the NIMH group.® By accidental is 
meant that Bell adopted the technique after he 
misinterpreted a statement by a colleague to 
mean that Bowlby was using the conjoint tech- 
nique when this was not the case. Incidental 
derives from the fact that both groups working 
with schizophrenics were primarily concerned 
with the development of a theory of schizo- 
phrenia which might reveal itself through a 
study of family dynamics. The therapeutic pos- 





Conducted In The Home’’, Family Process, 1(1962), pp. 
132-140. 

J. E. Bell, ‘‘Family Group Therapy: A New Method 
of Treatment For Older Children, Adolescents, and Their 
Parents,’’ Public Health Monographs, 64(1961), pp. 1-52; 
J. E. Bell, ‘‘Recent Advances in Family Group Therapy,’’ 
Journal of Child Psychology Psychiatry, 1962, in press. 

4D. D. Jackson, ‘‘The Question of Family Homeostasis’’, 
Psychiatry Quarterly, Supplement, 31(1959), pp. 79-90; D. 
D. Jackson and J. H. Weakland, ‘‘Conjoint Family Therapy,’’ 
Psychiatry, 24(1961), pp. 30-45. 

5M. Bowen, R. H. Dysinger, W. M. Brodey and B. 
Besamania, ‘‘Study and Treatment of Five Hospitalized 
Family Groups Each With a Psychotic Member,’’ paper read 
at the annual meetings of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, March 8, 1957; L. C. Wynne, 
“The Study of Intrafamilial Alignments and Splits in Ex- 
ploratory Family Therapy’, in N. W. Ackerman (Editor), 
Exploring The Base For Family Therapy. New York, Family 
Service Association of America, 1961; L. C. Wynn, I. M. 
Ryckoff, J. Day and S. 1. Hirsch, ‘‘Pseudomutuality In The 
Family Relations of Schizophrenics,’’ Psychiatry, 21(1958), 
pp. 205-220. 
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sibilities were held out as an inducement to the 
families under study. These research efforts 
were a natural outgrowth of recent interest in 
the role of the family in the development of 

thology. Spiegel and Bell in their compre- 

ensive review of the family background of 

the mental patient in the Handbook of Psychi- 
try cover this material in detail.* 

It is interesting to speculate on why experi- 
ments with conjoint family groups were so long 
in appearing in a field where the search for 
ameliorative techniques has led to surgical in- 
tervention, shock therapies, drugs, and in psy- 
chotherapy, from individual to group thera- 
peutic techniques. Part of this can be traced 
to the technical difficulty of involving several 
people continuously in what appears to be the 

roblems of a single person. Equally probable 
is the inhibiting effect produced by the theory 
and practice of psychoanalysis since the tech- 
niques and concepts of this particular thera- 
peutic method are not thought to lend them- 
selves directly to application with family groups. 
In addition the particular prohibition against 


contact with family members of the patient in 
order not to obfuscate the patient's intra-psychic 
conflict does not provide the most favorable cir- 
cumstance for the emergence of family therapy. 
Even before any real body of knowledge concern- 
ing conjoint family therapy is available there is 


more than a bit of dour skepticism expressed 
regarding its possibilities. Some, steeped 1n indi- 
vidual therapy, have attacked its lack of con- 
cern with the causal-historical approach. A typi- 
cal question might be: ‘What can you learn 
about a narcissistic neurosis and what can you 
do about it through a discussion of the here- 
now?” To this, one can only respond that the 
causal-historical approach is not the only one 
available to science. In fact, if this were the 
case, modern physics would find itself in a 
much more primitive condition. Some group 
therapists have pointed out that the atmosphere 
surrounding the natural family group violates 
several accepted tenets of group therapy prac- 
tice? These tenets concern the permissive at- 
mosphere of the artificial group and its role as 
an agent of change. Since this atmosphere is not 
typically found, at least not in the beginning, 


*j. P. Spiegel and N. W. Bell, ‘‘The Family of the 
Psychiatric Patient,’’ in S. Arieti (Editor), American Hand- 
book of Psychiatry, Volume 1, New York, Basic Books, Inc., 


1959. 

tJ. H. Handlon and M. B. Parloff, ‘‘The Treatment of 
Patient and Family As a Group: Is It Group Psychotherapy?’’ 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 12(1962), pp. 
132-141. 
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in work with pathological family groups, there 
is doubt raised by implication regarding the 
efficacy of the family therapy technique. 

Transference phenomena is another issue 
around which family therapy has been called 
into question. It has been pointed out that the 
artificial group provides a better context for 
transference behavior to manifest itself. This 
is a complex issue which depends in part on 
the use of the term “transference” and also on 
an analysis of the original purpose of the con- 
cept. One must remember that the primary ob- 
jects were not available in the psychoanalytic 
situation while they are in family therapy. 
There will be an opportunity in later portions 
of this discussion to return to this issue. At the 
moment these arguments against family thera- 

y seem academic, especially in light of our 
inability to specify with any degree of cer- 
tainty the agents that produce acceptable modi- 
fications in a patient’s behavior. 

In the past five years, despite a growing lit- 
erature resulting from conjoint family therapy 
experiences, there has been relatively little said 
about its promise as a treatment technique. 
This feature probably results from a variety 
of conditions that may be worth mentioning. 
Much of the literature concerns work with 
schizophrenic patients. Since schizophrenia has 
always been considered a condition recalcitrant 
to modification by psychotherapy, caution in re- 
porting results has tended to prevail. In in- 
stances where caution has not been the key- 
note, the response from the field has been loud 
and critical. One need only to recall the con- 
troversy surrounding the work of John N. 
Rosen as an example. A second reason results 
from the present state of research on psycho- 
therapy. Because criteria of outcome are so 
difficult to get agreement on and — 
control conditions are almost impossible to 
achieve, much of the research has turned to the 
analysis of process rather than problems of 
efficacy. However, Jackson and Weakland in a 
recent paper and Bell in his monograph indi- 
cate subjectively a fair measure of success with 
the method.® 

Despite the early stage of development, sev- 
eral important concepts have emerged from the 
work with families containing one schizophrenic 
member which should be discussed for their 
possible applicability to family therapy used in 
a wider sense. Two which have been central in 
the thinking of the Palo Alto group are ‘‘fam- 
ily homeostasis,” and the “double bind.” Bate- 


8 Bell, op. cit.; D. D. Jackson and J. H. Weakland, of. cit. 
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son’s concept of the double bind emerges from 
the consideration of language and communica- 
tion. It deals essentially with the incongruity 
between the multiple messages involved in a 
communication and the ability of the sender to 
cover up or disguise the incongruity. This places 
the receiver in extreme difficulty in responding 
with appropriate action to the disparate com- 
munications. In a sense none of the logical al- 
ternatives are satisfactory. Thus it is not unusual 
to find the development of seemingly illogical 
responses as in schizophrenia. A single exam- 
ple from Bateson’s work cited by Barbara Fran- 
cisco might help in concretizing the “double- 
bind” approach.° The following portrays an in- 
teraction between mother and child: 


Mother: (with slightly hostile edge) Come 
here, dear. 

Child: (heads toward mother) 

Mother: (stiffens and draws away) 

Child: (Draws away) 

Mother: What’s wrong, dear? Don’t you 
love your mother ? 


In analyzing this interaction we see that mother 
has sent two kinds of messages in a single tone 
communication. One is verbal which says come, 
the other is non-verbal which says don’t come. 
The second could further indicate 1) I didn’t 
mean the verbal communication or 2) I don’t 
want you near me. Since the child is dependent 
upon mother in a variety of other respects, he 
risks much if he leaves the field. He must te- 
spond to this situation yet cannot point out the 
contradiction in it for him. Mother may deny 
or ignore his interpretation of her meta com- 
munication (which in fact she probably does 
not recognize). Thus the child in this situation 
learns a peculiar kind of communication pat- 
tern. By family homeostasis, a concept which 
has its origins in physiology and in communica- 
tions theory, is meant a dynamic steady state 
system operating within a family which the 
family members attempt to maintain by the 
nature of their interactions. It is an identifiable 
picture of relationships or balance of relation- 
ships which characterize the family group. 

The preservation of homeostasis acts as a 
barrier or resistance to therapeutic efforts. Fam- 
ily homeostasis is a concept which helps clarify 
the puzzling behavior that may result in other 
family members in response to change in any 
one member. Similar in nature but seen from 

®B. Francisco, B., ‘“‘The Theory Behind The Work Done 
At The Mental Research Institute in Palo Alto,’’ Mimeo- 


graphed paper circulated by the Mental Research Institute, 
Palo Alto, California. 
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a slightly different vantage point, i.e. role the- 
ory, is the “‘pseudo-mutuality’’ concept advanced 
by Wynne and his collaborators.1° The char- 
acteristics of the state of pseudo-mutuality are 
described as 1) a persistent sameness of the 
role structure of the family, despite physical 
and situational attractions in the life circum- 
stances of the family members, and despite 
changes in what is going on and being ex- 
pressed in the family life, 2) an insistence on 
the desirability and appropriateness of this role 
structure, 3) evidence of intense concern over 
possible divergence or independence from this 
role structure, and 4) an absence of spontaneity, 
novelty, humor, and zest in participation to- 
ether. ' 

All three concepts may be seen operating in 
the interactions of. any family group. However, 
their pervasiveness varies widely in family life. 
One might almost use them as a guage of the 
severity of family pathology by how apparent 
they are and how fixed they seem to be in the 
interactions of the family members. Family 
homeostasis is typically observed as a fixed or 
rigid set of patterns in which role variation is 
discouraged actively. The tone of these pat- 
terns may well be summarized by Wynne’s 
pseudo-mutuality concept, or by its later-ap- 
pearing converse pseudo-hostility." 

Despite the identification of principles that 
may be similar to schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic (but disturbed) family groups, 
there are, however, obvious differences in com- 
munication in these groups that may not be 
so evident in the earliest phases of family 
treatment. Clarity of communication is one di- 
mension that is relevant. Fear of exposure and 
guilt about the contribution to the pathology of 
the patient are common initial feelings which 
make for high anxiety levels and a consequent 
reduction in the clarity of communication. This 
tends to make these groups look more alike at 
the beginning of therapy. As time goes on, 
communication patterns in the non-schizo- 
phrenic families tend to become more direct 
and purposeful at a much more rapid rate than 
in the more pathological groups. 

The most positive and direct approach to 
conjoint family therapy as a helping technique 
is described by John Bell in his Public Health 
Service Monograph published in 1961.1? Bell 
subtitles his work, “A Method for the Psy- 


301, C. Wynne, I. M. Ryckoff, J. Day and S. I. Hirsch, 
op. cit. 

12, C. Wynn, of. cit.; L. C. Wynne, I. M. Ryckoff, J. 
Day and S. I. Hirsch, op. cit. 

13 J. E. Bell, op. cit. 
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chological Treatment of Older Children, Ado- 
lescents and Their Parents.” Unlike most other 
workers who seem to favor family therapy as 
one aspect of a total therapeutic program, Bell 
sees this method as adequate to handle the 
typical outpatient clinic cases of children from 
nine through the adolescent years. In point of 
fact the illustrative case in the monograph is 
one in which individual sessions with some fam- 
ily members proved unproductive while conjoint 
family therapy alone over a short period of time 
(11 weeks) was instrumental in producing no- 
ticeable changes in the family interaction pat- 
terns, changes that were seen as positive by all 
concerned. The focus of therapy is family inter- 
action and not the intrapsychic life of any of 
the family members. To emphasize this, Bell 
makes a strong point of avoiding individual 
therapeutic contact with any family member. 
Such interaction, even prior to the initiation of 
family sessions, is seen as a barrier to the proc- 
ess of family therapy. 

From his ten years of experience, Bell has 
been able to abstract a definite structure to his 
version of family group therapy. In the begin- 
ning there is an orientation session with the 
parents which sets the stage for the sessions 
immediately following. In this opening hour 
the practical details of meetings, fees etc. are 
worked out, the presenting problem as de- 
scribed by the parents is heard and an orienta- 
tion to family therapy is provided. The family 
as the treatment unit is stressed and the goals 
of providing help for the child and improving 
family interactions are clearly stated. Parents 
are told that they will remain the decision 
makers but they must allow the complaints of 
the children to be aired in the initial phase and 
to respond with positive action whenever this 
appears feasible to them. They are also warned 
about the pain that released hostility on the 
part of the children may bring but reassured 
that this is a necessary precondition to the 
emergence of positive feelings. 

In the second session, when the children are 
included for the first time, the therapist re- 
views much of the material of the session with 
the parents, stresses the parents’ willingness to 
make changes, and the opportunity for all to 
present their views. This is a rapport-bu‘lding 
session with the children to encourage them to 
express their feelings about family life. The 
resulting expression about family interaction by 
the children, usually critical, is termed the 
child-centered phase of the therapy which ends 
when the child or children’s demands tend to 
diminish. At this point the parent-child in- 
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teraction phase is usually introduced by the 
parents’ dissatisfaction that the presenting symp- 
toms have not yet disappeared. This is a stage 
of parent-child ventilation where the therapist 
must keep an eye out to preserve the confi- 
dence, independence and integrity built up by 
the child in the previous stage. The therapist's 
interventions at this stage involve the persist- 
ence of unproductive behavior of parents to- 
ward the child and the typical defensive atti- 
tudes produced in the child by this behavior. 
There follows: typically a phase in which 
mother-father interaction becomes dominant. 
These are explored with regard to their con- 
tribution to family difficulties. The expression 
of difficulty by the parents, Bell feels, tends 
to make them more human in the eyes of the 
children. Children are urged to comment on 
the expressed difficulties of parents and why 
this comes about. The next phase is described 
as sibling interaction in which the relationship 
between the siblings, sometimes introduced by 
the parents, comes into focus. By this time one 
can see resolutions emerging from family inter- 
action and the therapist need play a much less 
active role. In fact this stage of therapy merges 
into the terminal one which is usually charac- 
terized by the disappearance of undesirable be- 
havior or symptoms, increased spontaneity, and 
expressions a the wish for independence. A 
final session includes a brief recapitulation of 
the developments in therapy and a discussion 
of future plans. In defining the role of the 
therapist Bell sees him as an organizer who 
gets the process going and as an arbiter over 
the conduct of sessions who sees that all are 
heard and maintains decorum when necessary. 
Unlike the umpire he does not advise or im- 
pose specific solutions on the group. Instead he 
seeks to facilitate communication by support- 
ing and interpreting the behavior of various 
family group members. 

In describing the nature of family therapy, the 
author emphasizes the importance of the per- 
son’s sensitivity to the present, to his immedi- 
ate life situation as an agent of change. In his 
view of the family as an organic whole con- 
taining a balance of forces, he sees the possi- 
bility that the processes leading to positive 
growth can permeate the family in the same 
fashion as the processes resulting from conflict 
and strife. 

The writer's work in family therapy lies 
somewhere between the work with schizophren- 
ics and the typical clinic or outpatient experi- 
ence which has been briefly sketched. He has 
been part of a large fairly long-term research 
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project at the NIMH dealing with adolescents’ 
transition through critical periods, in this in- 
stance from high school to college. One aspect 
of this project involves the study of a group of 
pepe who were forced to withdraw from col- 
ege either in their first or second year for rea- 
sons of emotional difficulty. The students, whose 
homes are generally in the Washington area, 
are referred by alerted university health offices. 
After withdrawal from school, the student is 
invited to “‘live in” on a ward devoted to this 
aspect of the project. In exchange for his and 
his family’s participation in the work, they are 
afforded a wide variety of therapeutic programs. 
The author's particular role in this project for 
the past two and one-half years has been as a 
therapist, both individual and family. 

The experience of this group in “coming 
upon” conjoint family therapy is not unlike that 
which has been previously described for others. 
During the early days of the project the pri- 
mary patient was seen either by a psychologist 
of psychiatrist, and the parents were seen by a 
psychiatric social worker. It was only when the 
turn of the research made it appear profitable 
to observe patient and family in close inter- 
action that regular family sessions were sched- 
uled. This was also at a time when some of 
the earliest explorations with conjoint family 
therapy were reaching the literature, thus pro- 
viding additional stimulation for experimenting 
with the technique. 

With this brief background, a word about 
the total setting is in order. Although the num- 
ber varies, there typically have been no more 
than ten patients on the ward. A rather large 
staff—upwards of thirty people—including 
nurses, aides, therapists (occupational, group, 
individual, art, and family), and a recreational 
worker are available for carrying out different 
aspects of the program. 

From the patient’s vantage point he is sched- 
uled each week for one hour of family therapy, 
two hours (or more) of individual therapy, one 
hour of group therapy, one hour of family art 
therapy, one hour of group art therapy, ah one 
hour of unit government or ward management 
problems in which all staff and patients are 
present. Individual work programs in the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the NIH are ar- 
ranged, as are various group recreational activi- 
ties. The family group outside of the primary 
patient is usually able to fulfill its obligations 
in one afternoon on the ward at which time 
the mother and father will see the social worker 
for an hour, the family session will be held 
with the social worker as a participant observer, 
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and a family art therapy session will be sched- 
uled. The sequence thus far has usually been 
dictated by convenience, although it is strongly 
felt that the order is critical with regard to the 
nature of the material that emerges. A desirable 
plan is to have family art, family therapy and 
_engptecenay worker sequence in that order. 

is seems to focus verbal communication 
around the family session and tends in the 
following hour (parents-social worker) to keep 
the focus on family problems rather than on 
husband-wife interaction per se. 

One can see from this description that we 
are in a very poor position to evaluate the efh- 
cacy of any single aspect of our therapeutic pro- 
gram. All of our people feel some unique sense 
of contribution to whatever progress is made by 
a patient. Nonetheless, whether conjoint family 
therapy is the technique of choice, as with Bell, 
or part of a larger therapeutic emg which 
is more typical, it is a method whose charac- 
teristics and possibilities impress themselves 
readily on most of the therapists who have had 
experience with it. 

Earlier in this paper it was mentioned that 
this work fell somewhere between Bell’s and 
those of the Jackson and Wynne groups. This 
is almost literally the case. The identified pa- 
tients have all been between their 19th and 21st 
year. In gross diagnostic terms they could most 
nearly be described as neurotic disorders al- 
though, in the acute phase of the illness, center- 
ing around the school failure and hospital ad- 
mission, psychotic symptoms were evident (con- 
fusion, Reccieaenian, feeling of unreality, se- 
vere depression, etc.). While there was in each 
instance, in the beginning, a stability of role 
in the family which was reminiscent of the sit- 
uations already described by others it neither 
fit the description of irrationality maintained 
in the severely pathological families, nor the 
obvious willingness to ‘‘play ball” indicated by 
Bell. If any mood state characterized the fam- 
ily groups it was not pseudo-mutuality but hos- 
tility or, more accurately, the tendency toward 
negative emotional eruption toward one an- 
other with a minimum of stimulation. In some 
instances one could discern the pseudo-hostility 
described by Wynne, the kind of general state 
of anger as an interaction pattern which keeps 
one from the important underlying issues. How- 
ever, for the most part what one observed in 
these situations was not pseudo-hostility but 
rather an angry testing of an outmoded family 
equilibrium in which each could readily point 
out in an articulate and eloquent manner the 
contributions of the others to this state of af- 
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fairs without any real recognition of his own 
role. Perhaps this particular condition was oc- 
casioned by the independence struggle of the 
late adolescent who doesn’t seem to be making 
good progress in his battle. Perhaps it was in 

art due to the particular cultural patterns found 
in the limited sample treated by this writer of 
upward-mobile, middle-class Jewish families 
with dominant, practical-type mothers and sub- 
missive although sometimes volatile but de- 
preciated fathers. 

If one were to try to abstract a typical proc- 
ess for family therapy from this small sample, 
several plausible divisions seem possible. In the 
beginning, as was previously pointed out, there 
is a fair amount of confusion in communica- 
tion and a rather highly-charged negative emo- 
tional atmosphere. No matter what kind of ver- 
bal explanation is given by the therapist for 
the family session, there exists some kind of 
feeling that this arena is one in which the 
“right-wrong” issues will be settled and that 
the therapist will surely prove to be the judge. 

Oftentimes at this stage of therapy there 
may be awkward pauses with either dependent 
glances at the therapist for direction or guard- 
edly hostile expression about the ineffectiveness 
of the treatment, therapist, or both. When a 
communication emerges it is usually directed 
toward the therapist. Other family members are 
referred to in the third person. Even when 
things become active, as for example, when 
language begins to flow without hesitation, one 
is struck by the relative lack of direct commu- 
nication value each message has. Orientation to 
the task of problem solution seems impossible 
at this time. Each person tends to avoid the 
direct communication of the other as it affects 
him and dwells instead on the axe he has to 
grind no matter what its relevance to the issue 
at hand. In many ways it is reminiscent of the 
debates in pre-adolescent groups where logic 
and sequence are not the rule, where position 
can be gained from any barrier thrown in the 
way of the opponent which he has difficulty in 
overcoming. Thus for example mother may 
say—"'Father is a beast at the dinner table, de- 
manding attention and showing temper when 
anyone crosses him.” Father’s response is— 
“With my wife I am never right—She must 
always be right.” Patient says, ‘I can’t wait to 
leave the table, it makes me sick to my stom- 
ach.” Each comes away with a righteous feel- 
ing about the interchange having said some- 
thing that he feels is true. In a sense, “I have 
held my own, now let's go on to the next 
point.” The object here is obviously to defend 
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oneself against the onslaught of the others and 
not to attempt understanding and resolution of 
the point at issue. The task of the therapist 
becomes one of illuminating the interaction 
patterns in an atmosphere that is revelatory but 
nonaccusatory. The impact and effect of com- 
munciation should be explored. The differences 
between the intent of the sender and the per- 
ception of the receiver should be brought out 
by example. At this stage it is extremely im- 

rtant for the therapist to avoid having one 
amily member assume the center of the stage. 
The thoughts and feelings about family inter- 
action should be elicited from all the members, 
even at the risk of an obvious bit of direction. 
Each person must begin to feel that he has an 
opportunity to make some contribution to the 
eventual growth of this family group. Typically 
therapeutic intervention should come when a 
“unit” of interaction has taken place. A unit 
may be described as a set of communications 
initiated with some objective in mind and end- 
ing either when the objective has been achieved 
or when it does not seem likely of achievement 
—when no further progress toward it is be- 
ing made. The “unit” then becomes the focus 
of study. The therapist in this phase should set 
limits to protect the integrity of each family 
member and act in general to facilitate the com- 
munication process. 

If there is such a thing as a next stage in 
this process, it typically involves a confessional 
aspect. When one or another of the family 
members decides that the atmosphere is safe 
and the major purpose of the sessions is not 
to affix blame to the “‘real culprit,” we are 
likely to get an outpouring of one’s contribu- 
tion to the family difficulties. This is some- 
times initiated by the confessor himself or 
sometimes brought about by a direct accusa- 
tion against which he no longer feels the need 
to defend. When one places himself in such a 
vulnerable position it is not unlikely that the 
other family members will take advantage of 
it. However, the intensity of attack tends to 
diminish reasonably rapidly especially when 
it is clear how much pain the “confessor” 
suffers through this entire process. At this 
point it is important for the therapist to be 
sympathetic and supportive of the open non- 
defensive behavior of the family member in 
question without supporting any of his at- 
tempts to justify or rationalize his previous be- 
havior. Interestingly enough, in the families 
the writer has treated, it has been the father 
who has been the first to deal with his con- 
tributions to the family’s present situation. 
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Mother, in light of her great family responsi- 
bilities and identification with the role of 
homemaker and hub of family activity has 
typically been more reluctant to expose her 
negative contributions. This confessional aspect 
may be taken as a sign of real commitment to 
therapy on the part of the individual mem- 
bers. Following this period, participation be- 
comes much more active and communication 
proceeds somewhat more directly, Through the 
material brought by various members the dy- 
namics of family interaction unfold and are 
revealed. While no fixed sequence is evident, 
one can see the parent-child, sibling, parent- 
parent interaction patterns described by Bell 
emerging over the course of time. 

Thus far little attention has been paid to 
the part played by the primary patients in all 
this. Perhaps this is because they generally be- 
have less like one another from family to 
family than do the parents, or the siblings. In 
one instance the dominant attitude toward the 
parents was defiance; in another indifference 
or sarcasm; in a third apprehensive honesty. It 
may also be more natural to dwell less on the 
patient in the beginning phases since the ther- 
apist is also seeing him individually and learns 
a bit of what he is like more rapidly. The pa- 
tient’s role tends to become more active when 
the other family members, especially the par- 
ents, make their commitment to therapy clear. 
Since the therapist in this situation serves in 
the same capacity for both the primary patient 
and the family group in the beginning he is 
often looked upon by the parents as being on 
the patient’s side and by the patient as his 
buffer and protector. This state of affairs may 
help accomplish fortuitously what Bell attempts 
to do deliberately in his early sessions—namely 
to encourage the primary patient to relieve his 
grievances without fear of an unmanageable 
counter-rection on the part of the other family 
members. 

In one set of adolescent problems, appar- 
ent in some of our families in which previous 
over-control on the part of the parents con- 
tributes towards the patient’s helplessness when 
put out on his own, the grievances against the 
parents typically take two forms. In one, the 
patient reviews old situations in which the pa- 
rental response was obviously painful and over- 
controlling; in the other the patient will bring 
real problems to the hour which will test the 
fixity of the parents’ prior attitude, By way of 
illustrating an old problem, one can cite the 
often-discussed behavior of one of our paren- 
tal sets who had to know where the patient was 
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at all times when away from home and who 
telephoned to check if he was at the designated 
lace. The consequent pain of embarrassment 
e suffered was often raised by the patient, 
hoping to retaliate by shaming the parents in 
the eyes of the therapists. A similar tactic was 
to recall the fact that he was taken to school 
for many years after the other children of his 
age were going alone, a fact that the mother 
tended to deny periodically. 

With heres to real problems, the patient 
would decide to take a trip, the thought of 
which would be both exciting and frightening. 
Keeping in mind his parents’ overt expression 
of fear for his safety and their terror of hitch- 
hiking, the trip, of course, would turn out to 
be a cross-country jaunt by thumb. His wish 
was for them to refuse so he could continue 
to blame them for his inability to handle his 
life situation. Over time, and with some en- 
couragement from the therapists, the parents 
began to negotiate these requests and soon to 
take them as a matter of course. The requests 
became progressively more reasonable and, 
eventually, ceased to be the focus of attention. 
A good deal about the independence struggle 
was learned from observing and clarifying the 
nature of the communications around this issue. 

It is interesting to note that this patient, who 
is living at home in the process of termination 
of individual therapy, and for whom family 
sessions were recently terminated, has planned 
his next year as a travel adventure before re- 
turning to school for full-time serious study. 
He has been doing moderately well in his part- 
time course load at a local university this se- 
mester. The attitudes toward this forthcoming 
year of travel have been changing progressively 
from a trial by ordeal to the prospect of a 
happy adventure. The plan reflects an attempt 
to capture and experience in one fell swoop 
the joys of an adolescence that almost passed 
him by. 

To relate whatever changes that take place 
in the patient or family or both directly to 
what goes on in family therapy would, of 
course, be folly in our set-up. Yet on the other 
hand, the family therapy hour has turned out 
to be the hub of the therapeutic activity. It is 
here that the patient is likely to test his new- 
found insights and feelings about himself. It 
is here that new roles are tried out and new 
ideas ventured. 

Let us return a moment to the somewhat 
artificial process that we have been abstracting 
from our case material. When the patient 
brings out his covert feelings towards his par- 
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ents and they seem willing to modify their at- 
titudes and policies in the light of his wishes, 
he is thrown back upon hard times. For then 
he must deal with his own role in whatever 
his difficulties are. It is not uncommon to ex- 
pect at this point a exacerbation of symptoms 
on the part of the patient and an accompany- 
ing feeling of despair on the part of the par- 
ents. The individual sessions are useful here 
to clarify each member's feelings about this 
present turn of events and to help prepare 
them all for the attempts of the patient to face 
his internal difficulties. It is a time when the 
family hour tends to become more patient- 
oriented but with a less critical and somewhat 
more helpful and understanding attitude on 
the part of the parents. Typically when this 
stage arrives, feelings are not quite so tender, 
the therapist is looked upon with a minimum 
of mistrust by all, and communicatior tends 
to get fairly direct and clear. The total atmos- 
phere still has an air of tension about it even 
though tolerance levels may be higher. The 
tolerance gain is balanced by the increased 
directness of communication and the threat 
value that such communication produces. Father 
may no longer fear that any expression of his 
concerns might produce negative results in the 
patient’s state so he asks about whether the 
patient intends to work or whether he has 
made plans for school, etc. The patient may 
now be able to respond to this without cir- 
cumvention but not without expressing his dis- 
pleasure in being put on the spot. Dealing 
with such situations produces material about 
changing family roles and changing expecta- 
tions that each has of the other. 

The final stage in family therapy is easy 
enough to recognize. More and more of the 
family business is transacted directly in the 
home with reasonable success. There is an in- 
crease in spontaneity in the family members 
and a decreased dependence upon the therapist 
to provide clarity and to move them out of im- 
passe. Along with this goes a reluctance to open 
issues which they feel they will be able to 
work out over time. In fact, one begins to 
notice a bit of embarrassment in having to air 
family laundry before strangers with the re- 
turn of longer intervals of silence. These, how- 
ever, do not carry with them the highly- 
charged atmosphere so apparent in the opening 
phase. When these signs appear it is time to 
begin the termination process. 

In the concluding portion of this discussion, 
let us turn our attention to two matters (a) the 
role of transference in family therapy and (b) 
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the indication for the use of this technique. 

In discussing the process of conjoint family 
therapy with therapists who have never had 
experience with this technique, one finds a mas- 
sive concern and curiosity about transference 
and counter-transference phenomena in family 
sessions. This is an extremely complex problem 
which can only be touched upon in passing. If 
one believes as analytic doctrine implies that 
the resolution of the transference neurosis is 
the agent of therapy in neurotic conditions 
then one would have a difficult time in de- 
scribing family group sessions as therapy. How- 
ever, one need not be restricted to this view to 
appreciate the role of transference phenomena 
in family settings. One sees all sorts of trans- 
ference elements in the family situation that 
might be perfect for individual sessions but 
have little value or may in fact be detrimental 
to family therapy. A very unproductive situa- 
tion is for the therapist to become involved 
with one of the family members in analyzing 
the antecedent conditions of some of his pres- 
ent behavior. The others either become over- 
involved in this affair of the intellect in a 
fashion all too indicative of resistance, or be- 
come totally bored. Yet some very important 
aspects of the concept of transference do be- 
come clear in family therapy and can be used 
to excellent advantage. One can recall here an 
instance from the family referred to previously. 
In a later stage of therapy, the parents were 
asking that the, patient Iet them know his 
whereabouts when he was going to be away 
from home. To this request he had unusually 
strong objections recalling situations of em- 
barrassment that were occasioned by his parents’ 
earlier behavior. In the beginning he saw no 
possibility for discussion of this issue. When 
through persistent effort on the part of the 
parents the patient approached the issue, he 
came to the conclusion that there was a dis- 
crepancy between what he expected would 
happen and what he knew to be the case. At 
this point he was able to admit an expectation 
“oh upon an outmoded image but asked for 
a respite from the issue in order to work 
through it alone. In this instance, it seems, he 
was treated to an in-the-flesh example of the 
process without needing an artificial object on 
which to project. 

There is no doubt that over time there is a 
special image built up of the therapist which 
hopefully involves confidence and_ positive 
affect. To arrive at this each member goes 
through the experience of transference distor- 
tions which are either corrected by the incon- 
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gruent perceptions of other family members 
or by continued interaction with the therapist 
who emerges with much more of an identity 
than in individual therapy. As others have 
pointed out, the role of the family therapist is 
a much more active one certainly than in in- 
dividual therapy, and a much more personal 
one than is typical in group therapy. 

With regard to the indications for family 
therapy, the writer believes that any instance 
in which the family struggle is still a focal 
part of the patient's difficulties, family therapy 
is indicated at least as part of the therapeutic 


program. Thus far it seems to be applied typi- 


rimary patient is still in the 
status of a child in his natural family. Thus, 
even when treating schizophrenics whose 
chronological age would certainly place them 
in adult status, their developmental arrest con- 
fers upon them the role of a child. It seems to 
be a technique ideally suited to problms relat- 
ing to symbiosis, separation and the emergence 
of identity. 

What part should family therapy play in a 
therapeutic program? One can see its utiliza- 
tion at present from the technique of choice 
by Bell to the occasional family session of Ac- 
kerman. It is suggested that the severity of 
pathology in the primary patient be used as 
the guide to treatment procedures. Using cri- 
teria of intensity, extensity, and duration of the 
symptom picture, one can evolve the following 
tule of thumb. When values of intensity, ex- 
tensity and duration are high, individual ther- 
apy is also recommended. When values of two 


cally when the 


or more of the criteria are low—family ther- 
apy might be tried as the technique of choice. 

In closing it should be pointed out that, al- 
though highly private, interpersonal difficulties 
between mother and father are not likely to 
emerge in family sessions, a warmer, more 
tender, more considerate relationship between 
the marriage partners evolves over time. It is 
as though they are able to rediscover things 
about one another that have long been for- 
gotten or veiled—or to discover things about 
the other which make necessary a re-interpreta- 
tion of their views of one another. In this re- 
gard one can recall the amazement on the part 
of the parents in the same family mentioned 
before, when each admitted his own feelings 
of weakness and inadequacy, his perception of 
the strength of the partner, and the attractive- 
ness of this feature in deciding upon the mar- 
riage. 

Throughout this presentation it has been 
argued without benefit of what seems to be 
anything more than belief that family therapy 
is a treatment tool that has unique, positive 
features which can be used in a variety of 
cases. It is at times an uncomfortable spot for 
the therapist—grossly different from the pas- 
sive, behind-the-couch position of the snalyst. 
Its possibilities are exciting because positive 
and wide-sweeping changes do take place which 
the writer would like to attribute to family ses- 
sions. It will be the task of future research 
efforts to evaluate whether this is in fact the 
case. 


New Procedures and Criteria for the Burgess Award 
(Continued from page 145) 
means that the new procedures are now in effect. Membership of the initial committee is listed 


below and deliberations are now under way to select the first winner. The first award will be made 
at the 1964 meeting of NCFR, with subsequent awards made every other year. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
JESSIE BERNARD 
LEE BURCHINAL 
HAROLD CHRISTENSEN 
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Marquesan 


Polyandry 


KEITH F. OTTERBEIN* 
Department of Anthropology, University of Pittsburgh 


THE Marquesans have been famous for sev- 
eral centuries, not only because of their reputed 
licentiousness, but also because they have been 
visited by two famous authors: Herman Mel- 
ville and Robert Louis Stevenson. But for an- 
thropology their fame rests upon the fact that 
they are reported to have had the only known 
system of nonfraternal polyandry which pre- 
vailed for all levels of their society.1 Unfortu- 
nately for pre ne g their marriage system 
was never studied first-hand by an anthropolo- 
gist. By the time the islands were systematic- 
ally studied in 1920 by the Bayard Dominick 
Expedition the old culture had been swept 
away.” 

This paper will review and evaluate (see 
appendix) seven sources—both historical and 
ethnographic—which contain information on 
Marquesan polyandry. The data from these 
sources will be tabulated and compared in 
terms of five categories which are relevant for 
an understanding of their polyandry. This com- 
parison will be followed by a brief description 
of their polyandrous system as it probably 
existed at the time of the first white contacts. 
The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate 
that if this set of categories are used to analyze 
Marquesan polyandry, it is possible to construct 
four household composition types. When these 
types are examined, their marriage and domes- 
tic system no longer appears to be an ethno- 
graphic anomaly. 

Although there were six inhabited islands 
in the Marquesans in 1800, all the sources deal 
with the south coast of Nuku Hiva. Lisiansky 
estimated the population of this area in 1804 
to be 4,000%; the population of the entire is- 
land was probably 10,000. In 1865 a smallpox 
epidemic reduced the population of 2,000 in 


* I am indebted to George P. Murdock and William P. 
Mitchell of the University of Pittsburgh for their helpful 
comments and criticisms. 

1M. K. Opler, ‘‘Woman’s Social Status and the Forms of 
Marriage,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 49 (September, 
1943), p. 144. 

2E, S. Craighill Handy, The Native Culture in the 
Marquesas, Bishop Museum Bulletin 9, Honolulu, 1923, pp. 
4-5. 

®Urey Lisiansky, A Voyage Round the World im the 
Years 1803, 4, 5, & 6, London: S. Hamilton, Weybridge, 
Surrey, 1814, p. 85. 
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two of the south coast valleys to 150.4 By the 
time the first actual census of the islands was 
taken in 1882, the population of Nuku Hiva 
was 980.5 In eighty years the population had 
been cut to one-tenth of its original size. The 
census gives a sex ratio of 115 thales to 100 
females. Ten years later there were less than 
300 inhabitants living on the south coast.® 
This rapid population decrease was in part 
caused by intertribal wars and battles with the 
explorers.’ But perhaps the greatest fatalities 
were caused by smallpox and famine.® 

Two important points emerge from the above 
discussion: (1) Because of rapid depopula- 
tion, the greatest reliance should be placed on 
the historical sources. (2) Because the travelers 
only visited the south coast of Nuku Hiva, 
their descriptions of polyandry pertain to this 
area alone. Therefore, we can not say what 
regional variations in culture may have existed 
on the other five inhabited islands. 


COMPARISON 


Household size, the authority patterns in 
the household, the mating system, the cross- 
cutting of social classes and the surplus of 
males are five important aspects of the Mar- 
quesan domestic system. Each of these factors 
must be considered in order to construct house- 
hold composition types. A comparison (see 
table) of the ethnographic data permits the 
‘following conclusions to be drawn about the 
nature of Marquesan polyandry at the time of 
first white contact. 


Ernest S. Dodge (Editor), ‘‘An Account of the Mar- 
quesas Islands in 1825,’" Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
49 (September, 1940), p. 392. This is Captain James D. Gil- 
lis's diary who was in the Marquesas for 14 days. 

5A. Clavel, ‘‘La depopualtion aux iles Marquises,’’ Bual- 
letin de la Societe d'’ Anthropologie de Paris, 3rd series, 7 
(1884), p. 497. 

*F. W. Christian, ‘‘Notes on the Marquesas,’’ Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, 4 (June, 1895), pp. 199-200. 

™ David Porter, A Voyage im the South Seas, in the Years 
1812, 1813, and 1814, London: Richard Phillips & Co., 1823. 
Dodge, op. cit., p. 390. 

C. S. Stewart, A Visit to the South Seas, in the U. S. 
Ship Vincennes, During the Years 1829 and 1830, Volume 1, 
New York: J. P. Haven, 1831, p. 239. 
Edward Belcher, Narative of a Voyage Round the World, 
Volume 1, London: Henry Colburn, 1843, p. 358. 
8 Christian, of. cit., p. 200. 
Handy, op. cit., p. 19. 
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TABULATION OF DATA BY 








Category Lisiansky® 


Stewart!? Melville" 





1. Houses 


2. Authority system Mi>F 
M:<F 


Two husbands 


3. Mating system 
wife. 


4. Cross-cutting of social classes 


5. Sex ratio (males to females) A lot less than 2-1. 


Houses all of the same 
type, but varied in size. 


per Two 


Mainly rich families. 


Many old, empty foun- 
dations around which 


or built on. 
M=F 


People came to feast 
and helped build. 


No data. 
M2F? 


Mature wife has two 


husbands __ per 
husbands. 


wife. 
Complete _cross-cut- 
ting. 


Complete _cross-cut- 


ting. 


2-1. Less than 2-1. 





M,=first husband 
F=wife 


Houses 

Since workmen could be gathered together 
to help in building a house and house platform, 
it was not necessary to have a large work force 
living in the household. Hence, the attainment 
of additional help—by joining together two 
nuclear families or the attachment of unmar- 
ried males to the household—was an asset to 
a domestic unit, but not a necessity for its con- 
tinued existence. Thus, a nuclear family could 
persist as a domestic unit. 

(The historical sources indicate very little 
competition in house building. Apparently Lin- 
ton and Danielsson inferred great competition 
because of the many huge boulders used in 
the construction of the large house platforms.) 


Authority System 

The head husband had authority over the 
wife, but the wife had much control over the 
secondary husband, who may have been her 
first husband. 


Mating System 

Most women had at least two husbands 
sometime during their life. Extra husbands 
and wives might also be added to well-to-do 
households. A polyandrous household could 
come into existence in several different ways: 
(1) A young man might marry a girl by ob- 
taining permission from her parents to move 

® Lisiansky, op. cit., pp. 74, 82-3. 

1 Stewart, op. cit., pp. 264-5, 340. 


11 Herman Melville, Typee, New York: Bantam Books, 
1958, pp. 168-9, 206-7. 
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M:=secondary husband 
= =authority equal 
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>=authority greater than 
<=authority less than. 


in with them. If the union lasted, they Ieft 
her home and moved into one of their own. 
Sometime after this, a wealthy man might 
marry the girl. She and her first husband 
moved in with her new husband. If he were 
already married, she became the secondary 
wife and her first husband became the second- 
ary husband. (2) Two young men might marry 
a girl at the same time. The man of higher 
social class became the household head. (3) 
An older man of means might marry a young 
girl who had several lovers. These youths 
moved into the wealthy man’s household along 
with his new wife. The initial union of two 
men to one woman can be called marriage, 
as well as the consecutive marriages of two 
men to the same women. It is questionable if 
the unions which resulted when young men 
attached themselves to households with attrac- 
tive females can be considered marriages. 


Cross-Cutting Of Social Classes 

Polyandry, in the sense of polyandrous 
households, cross-cut all social classes. This 
resulted from one of the two husbands being 
lower class, from a lower class couple becom- 
ing attathed to an upper class or chief’s house- 
hold, or from the wife's lovers being lower 
class. 


Sex Ratio 

The number of males probably never ex- 
ceeded a ratio of 6-5. The manner in which 
households formed and changed over time 
would not require a ratio any greater than this. 
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CATEGORY AND SOUR 


CE 








Tautain” 


Handy® 


Linton" 


Danielsson 





No data. 


Feast for outside work- 
men. Extra husbands a 


Great competition in 
house building. 


Follows Linton. 


help. 
M>F M>F 
Group marriage composed of Follows Stewart. 


two couples. 
Complete cross-cutting. 
cial levels. 


No data. 
bered women. 


All families in all so- 


Men greatly outnum- 


F>M M>F 
Group marriage. Many women had three 
or four husbands. 


Only households on Mainly chiefs’ families. 
lower social level were 


monogamous. 


23-1 





In fact, the system could probably have oper- 
ated if there had been no difference in the 
number of men and women. The statements 
by some of the writers that men greatly out- 
numbered women were probably inferences 
based upon observations of chiefly households 
in which the men did outnumber the women. 

If a ratio of 6-5 is accepted as being correct, 
we are left with the problem of explaining 
the difference. This is especially hard to under- 
stand when we consider that tribal wars would 
have killed off more men than women and 
produced a surplus of females, However, even 
though female infanticide is reputed not to 
have been practiced, it is possible that, since 
it is a practice in other parts of Polynesia, it 
was done quietly by the mother without letting 
others know. The woman retired to a birth 
house. If infanticide, then, were practiced in 
seclusion, the early travelers would not have 
noticed it, and hence they recorded its absence 
in their accounts.1¢ Linton states that women 
refused to bear children because of the adop- 
tion practices. “The Marquesan’s knowledge 


13.e Dr Tautain, ‘Etude sur le mariage chez les Poly- 
nesiens (Mao’l) des iles Marquises,”’ L’ Anthropologie, 6 
(1895), p. 645-6. 

13 Handy, op. cit., pp. 100-1, 150-2. 

14 Ralph Linton, ‘“Marquesan Culture,’’ in Abram Kardiner, 
The Individual and His Society, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, pp. 152, 155, 157-8. 

Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1936, pp. 137, 182. 

15 Bengt Danielsson, Love in the South Seas, New York: 
Dell Publishing Company, 1956, pp. 169-72. 

% Stewart, op. cit., p. 356. 
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of both contraception and abortion made this 
easy.”""7 A request for adoption was made 
‘. . . long before birth, and such a request was 
never refused, refusal constituting an insult.’’?® 
Adopted sons had all the rights of sons born 
into a family, but adopted girls were practic- 
ally slaves to their foster brothers. Therefore, 
if infants were killed because of adoption 
practices, it would have been females who 
were selected. In other words, there is no evi- 
dence for female infanticide, but all the above 
factors in combination present a picture in 
which not only female infanticide would mesh, 
but would be predicted. 

Now that these five categories have been 
analyzed, it is possible to synthesize the data 
in such a way that household composition 
types can be delineated. This is done by con- 
sidering the manner in which a household 
gtows or develops. In the literature this is 
known as the developmental or life cycle ap- 
proach.?9 

CONCLUSIONS 


Domestic systems should be analyzed from 
the point of view of households and not of 
families. Usually the family is conceived of as 
a group consisting of an adult male and fe- 
male and their children, The union existing 
between the man and woman is termed mar- 


™ Linton, op. cit., 1936, p. 297. 

18 Handy, op. cit., 81-2. 

% For a technique used in constructing developmental 
cycles from household types, see Keith F, Otterbein, ‘‘The 
Household Composition of the Andros Islanders,’’ Social and 
Economic Studies (forthcoming). 
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riage. The following analysis of household 
composition will demonstrate the virtual im- 
possibility of delineating families in some 
social contexts, 

A household consists of the relatively per- 
manent members of a dwelling unit. Two 
kinds of sexual relationships may exist between 
the adult, opposite sexed members of the 
household: marital or legal unions and non- 
legal unions. This raises the question of how 
to distinguish a marital union. The first step 
is to define marriage. Over thirty years ago 
Malinowski suggested that marriage be ‘‘con- 
ceived as a contract legitimizing offspring.’’*° 
Recently Kathleen Gough has provided the 
following definition: 

Marriage is a relationship established be- 

tween a woman and one or more other 

persons, which provides that a child born 
to the woman under circumstances not 
prohibited by the rules of the relationship, 

is accorded full birth status rights com- 

mon to normal members of his society or 

social stratum.» 


When such a relationship is established it is 
symbolized in some manner, however simple, 
by a ceremony or rite. Thus, the task of the 
ethnographer is to identify marriage cere- 
monies and in this manner locate marital 


unions. Another procedure would be to single 
out legitimate children, (Native terminology 


may well distinguish between legitimate and 
illegitimate children.) The relationships be- 
tween the children’s parents are marital unions. 

In many societies in the world one man is 
married to several women—polygyny. In only 
a few societies is one woman married to two 
or more men—polyandry. In no known society 
is it the norm for several men and women to 
be married to each other; that is, each man 
being married to each woman and each woman 
to each man. This is what nineteenth century 
anthropologists meant by group marriage. This 
situation did not prevail for the Marquesans. 
They had a combination polyandrous-polygy- 
nous system. The following types of house- 
holds can be distinguished on the basis of com- 
position ; see diagram. 

I, Monogamous. 
II. Polyandrous. A woman married two men 

* Bronislaw Malinowski, ‘‘Parenthood—The Basis of So- 
cial Structure,”’ in V. F. Calverton and S. D. Schmalhausen 
(ed.), The New Generation, New York: The Macaulay Com- 
pany, 1930, p. 140. 

21 Kathleen Gough, ‘‘The Nayars and the Definition of 
Marriage,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
89 (January, 1959), p. 32. 
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at the same time, or a man married a 
woman who was already married. She 
and her first husband want to live in his 
house. 

III. Polyandrous-polygynous. A man, who was 
already married himself, married a woman 
who was already married. If her first hus- 
band accompanied her, he had _ sexual 
rights to the household head's wife, but 
he did not marry her. 

IV. This type resulted when unmarried men 
attached themselves to any of the other 
three types of households. They did not 
marry the women. Unmarried women did 
not join households, but if they wished 
might live in communal houses and func- 
tion as prostitutes.?? 


What kind of family or families were living 
in household type III? One polygynous and 
one polyandrous? Three nuclear families? The 
inability to make a decision forces one to 
study households and the kinds of relation- 
ships which exist between members, and not 
marriage and family systems. Two kinds of 
unions existed in household types III and IV: 
legal and non-legal. The differentiating criteria 
is the presence or absence of a marriage cere- 
mony. The legal union is symbolized by a 
marriage ceremony or by an initial period of 
matrilocal residence. The act of the suitor 
becoming a member of his wife's parents’ 
household constituted a marriage rite. 

The authority of women varied in each type 
of household. The following paradigms are 
only a guess as to what the authority rankings 
were in each household type: 

I. Mi>F M; = household head 
II. Mi: > F > Mz M: = secondary husband 
Ill. Masa >R>F: > Ms; Fi= first wife of M; 
IV. M:>F> Lovers F:= wife of Ms 
> = authority greater than 


22 Tautain, op. cit., p. 647. 
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The stratification system was related to house- 
hold composition through recruitment of mem- 
bers. Household type I contained lower class 
members. The other three types spanned all 
the social classes. Undoubtedly the class affili- 
ation of each member was an important factor 
in determining his authority in the household. 

In conclusion, the Marquesan system of poly- 
andry-polygyny is not an anomaly if the con- 
cept of household types and the categories 
used in deriving these types are used to analyze 
it. Once household types are delineated on 
the basis of household composition (various 
combinations of persons and relationships), a 
clearer picture results of the manner in which 
a reonll wy changes into a new type over time 
and of the authority system in the different 
household types. 


—APPENDIX— 


Reliability Estimates for the Seven Sources 

1. Lisiansky visited Nuku Hiva in May 1804. 
He tells us that he got much of his data from 
Roberts, ‘‘a runaway English sailor,” who “had 
long resided on the island.”** His description of 
the marriage customs seems to be correct. 

2. Stewart, a U. S. Navy chaplain, visited 
Nuku Hiva from 27 July 1829 to 13 August 
1829. His book is a diary. It appears to 
be correct for what little information it con- 
tains. 

3. Melville was on Nuku Hiva from 9 July 
1842 to about 15 August 1842. C. R. Anderson, 
who has analyzed Melville’s works in detail, 
has this to say about Melville’s treatment of 
Marquesan polyandry: 

Melville, as he wrote, apparently had Stewart's 

treatise open before him. . . . Wherever Melville 

got his information—from Stewart, from personal 
observation, or from a combination of the two— 
his account of the domestic relations of the 

Typees is quite accurate, as far as it goes.™ 


4, Tautain was the administrator for the 
Marquesas for three-and-a-half years sometime 
before 1895. His descriptions should be correct, 
except that the article is biased by nineteenth 
century evolutionary theories of group marriage. 

5. Handy studied the islands in 1920. He 
was the ethnographer for the expedition. His 
discussion of “Secondary Mates’’ relies almost 
entirely on Melville and Stewart. 

6. Linton was the archaeologist for the same 
expedition. His major publication on the islands 

3 Lisiansky, op. cit., p. 79. 

*C. R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939, p. 142. 
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states that he worked in the valley of Tai-pi 
Vai?® (Melville's Typee Valley). His ethno- 
graphic descriptions which were written fifteen 
to twenty years later are not footnoted to any 
Mannion: sources. Since his account differs some- 
what from the historical sources, and also be- 
cause the necessary ethnographic information 
was not available in 1920, it appears that he 
used his imagination to a great extent in his 
reconstruction of Marquesan polyandry. 

7. Danielsson, who is primarily an ethnog- 
rapher, spent five months in 1951 in the Mar- 
quesas.*® His account seems to be essentially 
correct because he utilizes historical information. 
He only errs when he follows Linton in re- 
gard to competition in building stone plat- 
forms. Otherwise, he rejects ‘Linton, whose 
account of Marquesan culture is unfortunately 
misleading and unreliable in many other re- 
spects.’’27 

% Ralph Linton, The Material Culture of the Marquesas 
Islands, Bishop Museum Memoir 8, #5, Honolulu, 1923. 

% Bengt Danielssson, ‘Contributions to Marquesan Archae- 
ology,’ Journal of the Polynesian Society, 63 (March, 1954), 


Pp. 75. 
* Danielsson, of. cit., p. 169. 
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Books to Help from FSAA 


New this spring! 


SOCIAL CASEWORK IN THE FIFTIES, edited 
by Cora Kasius, $6.00 


These 30 outstanding articles, published in Social Case- 
work during ‘the last decade, cover all aspects of current 
concern—concepts, casework practice, teaching and super- 
vision. A companion volume to Principles and Techniques 
in Social Casework. 


EGO-ORIENTED CASEWORK: PROBLEMS 
AND PERSPECTIVES, edited by Howard J. 
Parad and Roger R. Miller, $5.50 


This important contribution to professional practice deals 
with the relationships of ego phenomena to casework 
processes. The 17 papers in the book were presented 
under the aegis of the Smith College School for Social 
Work. A companion volume to Ego Psychology and Dy- 
namic Casework. 


Order from: 


Family Service Association of America 
44 East 23rd Street © New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Note on Marriage in Martinique* 


MICHAEL M. HOROWITZ, Harpur College 
AND 


SYLVIA H. HOROWITZ, Binghamton, New York 


IN A recent paper Hyman Rodman notes alter- 
native patterns of mating in a Trinidad village: 
“friending,” a ersatiges 5 of sexual intimacy 
without cohabitation; “living,” cohabitation 
without legal marriage; and marriage. He ne 
out the developmental nature of these relation- 
ships; that marriage is often preceded by ‘‘liv- 
ing,” and the latter by “friending.’”’? Other writ- 
ers have reported like events in various parts of 
the Caribbean.* In this paper we shall briefly 
describe the alternative conjugal relationships 
in a Martiniquan peasant community. While 
these are quite similar to those discussed by 
Rodman and others, the people of Martinique 
further distinguish two kinds of legal marriage, 
depending upon whether or not it follows a 
period of coresidence or “friending’” (which 
has resulted in childbirth) .° 

A jeune fille marriage is one in which there 
has been no prior coresidence and the bride is, 
in theory, presumed to be a virgin. There are 
four attributes to such a wedding: a church 
ceremony with the bride wearing a long white 
veil; a procession from the church to a house 


* Field research in Martinique during 1956 and 1957-1958 
was supported by fellowships from the Social Science Research 
Council and the Man in the Tropics program of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Columbia University, to which grate- 
ful acknowledgement is hereby recorded. Dr. Bernard Gallin 
kindly criticized an earlier draft of the paper. 

1 Hyman Rodman, ‘Marital Relationships in a Trinidad 
Village,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 23 (May, 1961). 

2 For example, see George E. Simpson, ‘‘Sexual and Familial 
Institutions in Northern Haiti,’’ American Anthropologist, 44 
(October-December, 1942); Yehudi A. Cohen, ‘Structure 
and Function: Family Organization and Socialization in a 
Jamaican Community,”’ Ibid., 58 (August, 1956) ; Raymond T. 
Smith, The Negro Family in British Guiana, London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956; G. E. Cumper, ‘The 
Jamaican Family: Village and Estate,’’ Social and Economic 
Studies, 7 (March, 1958); Melville J. and Frances S. Hers- 
kovits, Trinidad Village, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947; 
Melville J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937; Edith Clarke, My Mother Who 
Fathered Me, London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1957; 
Dom Basil Matthews, Crisis of the West Indian Family, Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad: Extra-Mural Department, University Col- 
lege of the West Indies, 1953. 

® We shall not consider here family and household struc- 
tures, although of course there is a significant connection be- 
tween them and marriage. These structures are described 
and explained in detail in Michael M. Horowitz, ‘‘Family 
and Household in a Martiniquan Peasant Community,’’ forth- 
coming. 
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where a reception (féte) is held; a public re- 
ception with food, drink, and orchestra, and 
dancing; and a honeymoon. In order to en- 
courage marriage the Catholic priest of the 
village of Morne-Paysan has waived the expec- 
tation of virginity for wearing a veil, but the 
villagers have maintained the requirement them- 
selves. A girl who married a month before the 
birth of her first child told us that she could 
not in conscience wear the veil even though the 
priest permitted it. She would also be subject to 
much ridicule. One bride at another ceremony 
did wear the veil to the stage-whispered amuse- 
ment of the people milling about outside the 
church, since she was visibly oe pg During 
the 17 months in which we lived in the com- 
munity there was no marriage unreservedly ac- 
cepted as jeune fille. 

The béni commerce (or béni péché) is a de 
religio sanctification of a de facto affair. This 
is a formal marriage which follows a period of 
coresidence, usually after the birth of some 
children, and occasionally post-menopausal. A 
church ceremony is held; but there is no veil, 
no procession through the streets, and no honey- 
moon. There is still sentiment in the community 
that a féte should be given. The expenses of 
these are considerable; food, cake, wine, rum, 
and bottled soda must be provided; and the 
bride and groom, at least, are expected to be 
newly and elegantly clothed. Many persons 
claim that their inability to afford a féte is the 
main obstacle to marriage. In consequence the 
Church has tried to de-emphasize the féte. One 
young couple who already had two children 
were married at 5 A.M. in order not to have a 
reception. The bride quietly returned home to 
her children, and the groom took his hoe and 
left for the fields. 

Coresidence without marriage, corresponding 
to the “living with” or “faithful concubinage” 
of the British West Indies, is called ménage. 
The majority of villagers have lived en ménage, 
and almost all marriages are preceded by it. 
Some ménages endure for the entire adult life- 
span of the couple, but many persons in the 
community have had several ménages. The divi- 
sion of labor for couples en ménage is identical 
to that for married couples: the man works in 
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the fields and with the larger animals, the 
woman with the children, marketing, kitchen 
garden, and smaller animals. The woman usu- 
ally controls family finances, giving the man an 
allowance from market sale of vegetables. She 
has jurisdiction over family allocations from the 
government and over any income derived from 
her garden, or from working as laundress or 
seamstress. It is her obligation to see that the 
family is properly fed and clothed. When the 
household is established, the man is expected to 
furnish the kitchen-dining room (dishes, table, 
chairs) and the woman, the bedroom (bed, mat- 
tress, bureau). 

Before any form of coresidence is established 
permission is supposed to be sought from the 
girl’s father. In the past the young man sent a 
representative to speak for him, someone on 
good terms with both of them, but this rarely 
occurs now. It is not considered good, however, 
for an unmarried mother to live with her par- 
ents. Consequently an offer to establish a mén- 
age is usually accepted by the girl’s father if 
his daughter is pregnant. The fact that the 
young man is willing to take the responsibility 
of a household, even if he is unwilling to 
marry, is taken as a sign of good intentions. 
The girl’s parents may hope that the relation- 
ship will someday be “‘regularized’’ in a mar- 
riage, as it often is. If the young man does not 
take the initiative, the girl’s father may encour- 
age him by offering financial assistance or, more 
commonly, land on which to build a house.‘ 

Some persons claim that a good conjugal re- 
lationship can be spoiled by marriage: un beau 
ménage est mieux qu'un mauvais mariage.®’ We 
have no evidence to support or refute this con- 
tention. A rel difference does exist, however, 
in regard to the birth status of children, which 
has serious implications for inheritance. French 
law makes marriage a device related to the 
transfer of property. The civil code recognizes 
three categories of children: 


(1) enfant légitime—born of married parents 
or of parents who subsequently marry. A legiti- 
mate child has full rights of inheritance. 


(2) enfant reconnu—born of unmarried par- 
ents, but recognized formally by some man, and 
given his name. Recognition can occur years 


4 Of 74 households which include a couple, 26 received the 
land on which the house stood from the woman’s family, 25 
from the man’s family, and 23 from other sources. 

5 Rodman notes a similar sentiment in Trinidad, op. cit., 
p. 169. A jocular treatment of courtship patterns is recorded 
in Michael M. Horowitz, ‘‘Humor and Riddles in Martiniquan 
Folk Literature,"’ Midwest Folklore, 9 (Fall, 1959), p. 151. 
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after birth, A recognized child is disadvantaged 
in inheritance if there are legitimate heirs as 
well, since he is then entitled to only half or 
less of what he would have received had he 
been legitimate. 


(3) enfant naturel—born of unmarried parents 
and unrecognized. Such a child has no rights of 
inheritance from his father. This does not mean 
that he has no scciological father; his — 
may be en ménage as described above, but the 
man has not declared himself as the legai father. 
In some cases, such as adultery, recognition is 
not permitted. 


Thus the status of a child may change several 
times. For example a man born in 1891 was 
recognized in 1906, and legitimized in 1926. 
During the four year period 1891-1894, 183 
children were born in the community; of which 
41.5 per cent were legitimate, 12.5 per cent rec- 
ognized, and 46 per cent natural. By 1957 52 per 
cent of them had been legitimized, 19 per cent 
recognized, and only 29 per cent still natural. 

Apart from differences in inheritance, there 
appears to be little significance among these cate- 
gories in terms of the nature of household re- 
lationships. However, a child who has neither 
juridical nor sociological father, for whom no 
man assumes the role of father, is considered 
unfortunate. Such a child, legally an enfant 
naturel, is called a yish korn. A gitl who has a 
child under such circumstances, especially if 
she has more than one, is likely to be treated 
both with pity and some contempt. Some men 
refuse the responsibility of providing for chil- 
dren other than their own. Thus a woman in 
this situation may have considerable difficulty 
establishing a durable ménage, and may have 
to find employment herself to support the chil- 
dren. Occasionally a woman will send her 
children to live with her own mother in order 
to establish a new ménage. On the other hand, 
a number of ménages in the community include 
the children of several men. A few households 
include a man, his wife or mistress, their chil- 
dren, and his children from a prior ménage or 
“friending.” 

True polygynous households were not pres- 
ent in the community, although there is a term, 
combosse, referring to the relationship between 
two women who sexually cohabit with the same 
man. Only one informant recalled such an ar- 
rangement and no one else could verify it. 

Conjugal patterns in Martinique approximate 
those in other Caribbean countries, with a fur- 
ther distinction made between marriage con- 
tracted prior or subsequent to co-residence. 
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A Re-Evaluation of the Primary Role of the 
Communist Chinese Woman: The 
Homemaker or the Worker* 


LUCY JEN HUANG 
Lake Erie College 


One of the major changes in Communist 
China since 1949 has been the shift in the sta- 
tus of women and a re-education of their new 
roles in and out of the family. This paper is a 
report on this change, especially the re-shaping 
and the re-evaluation of women’s attitudes and 
values concerning their loyalty and devotion to 
the family and their attitude toward work. Data 
for this — was drawn from the problem dis- 
cussion column of Women of China, a major 
women’s magazine covering issues from April 
to September 1960. The editors of the maga- 
zine, realizing that there was still much conflict 
in the minds of women concerning their loyalty 
to the family and to the state through work and 
production, published a letter concerning the 
attitude of a married worker, Liu Soo-wo (writ- 
ten by one of her co-workers) with regard to 
her preference of family happiness and well- 
being over that of devotion to work. They in- 
vited the readers to express their views concern- 
ing Liu’s case in the problem discussion column. 
Ten letters from readers were published, nine 
of which were disapproving of Liu’s placing 
family happiness before her service to the state. 
The concluding editorial of this discussion was 
also reproachful of her capitalistic ideology in 
her pursuit of individual and family happiness 
instead of her contribution to the state through 
labor. 

It is to be borne in mind that women’s par- 
ticipation under the present regime does not 
only mean their contribution to the state and 
Communist Party, but it also means the libera- 
tion of women from the confines of the home, 
the daily household chores, and their subordina- 
tion to men through economic dependence. The 
regime has made continuous attempts to impress 
public opinion with regard to this latter sig- 
nificance: the elevation of the status of women 
for the first time in Chinese history. Aside from 
the new Marriage Laws under the present gov- 
ernment, the effective literacy campaign and 
equal opportunity in education between the 
sexes, the participation of women in the labor 
force has have of primary importance in the 
struggle for sexual equality in China. 
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However, the strong push for women to 
work full time outside the home has been so 
emphatic during the regime’s first decade that 
the public has begun to frown on those who 
remain at home. They are typed as the “family 
woman” and often find difficulty in justifying 
their position. Editors of the magazine have be- 
gun to publish articles defending the much 
maligned women who remained at home. Nu- 
merous articles in the mid-fifties were devoted 
to such topics as: “How Can Family Women 
Better Serve Socialism?” “Is Family Labor Un- 
important?” “It is Glorious to Serve in the 
Family.” “It is Wrong to Look Down on Fam- 
ily Women” and ‘Family Women Should Do 
Their Utmost to Participate in Active Service in 
Society.’" Many women, due to frequent preg- 
nancies, ill health or large numbers of small 
children, found it necessary to return home, but 
were reluctant to resume the dependent role of 
a “family woman,” and the target of social 
ostracism. A short quotation from an article en- 
titled, ‘‘A Correct Approach to the Problem of 
Retirement of Women Cadres’” will illustrate 
this point: 

Some woman comrades erroneously think that 
returning home for household work would turn 
themselves into “parasites,” fearing that they 
would be looked down upon when they are not 
economically independent... . It is essential that 
she be ideologically prepared, takes a firm stand 
and has a strong conviction. She must not heed 
any sarcasm or ridicule but feel convinced herself 
that to take up housework is a glory, is beneficial 
to the nation and the people and carries with it 
a bright future.’ 


It is understandable that under such social 
pressure to work outside the home, many 
women who have found full time work im- 
practical, burdensome, or taxing, continue to 
work for fear of criticism and ridicule, or for 
the sake of patriotism. Raffaello Uboldi,? in 


* This article was supported by a research grant from 
The Human Ecology Fund. 

1 Women of China, February 1958, No. 2. 

2 Raffaello Uboldi, ‘‘A First Hand Impression of China 
Today,’’ Avanti, July 24 to September 10, 1960. 
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his articles on his firsthand impressions of Red 
China today, described the case of a commune 
worker, Mrs. Ting, a doctor's wife, the mother 
of five children, who earned from 24 to 26 
yuan a month. After paying for food at the 
collective mess hall, sending children to the 
nurseries, washing, ironing and mending 
clothes, for transportation and for house-clean- 
ing, it was found that every month Mrs. Ting 
used up not only her 24 to 26 yuan but also 
the amount her husband would ordinarily spend 
if she remained at home to look after the chil- 
dren. When the reporter observed to the direc- 
tor of the commune that Mrs. Ting did not 
have a penny’s profit left and that she was actu- 
ally giving the state eight hours of gratuitous 
work every day, he replied that Mrs. Ting, how- 
ever, escaped from being enslaved to her hus- 
band and children. 


New CONFLICT OF ROLEs: 
THE HOMEMAKER AND THE WORKER: 


The letter the editors chose to publish con- 
cerned Liu Soo-wo, the daughter of a farmer 
who went to the city to work in a factory. She 
was a good worker and sent all her wages home 
to her parents. She was said to have envied girls 
with beautiful clothes and husbands with higher 
earning power. In 1957 she was introduced to a 
skilled worker with a high wage and married 
him, She began to dress better and be more 
concerned about her personal appearance. They 
were very happy in their little new home. She 
often told her friends in the factory, “After 
getting back to my warm home and seeing my 
husband, I forget about everything else.” 

Her home was far from the factory. When 
there were meetings in the evening in the fac- 
tory, she would not get home until after 10 
P.M. She often negotiated with her superiors to 
assign her Sundays off so she could have the day 
home with her husband. She complained that she 
did not have much time with her husband as it 
was. Her first baby arrived in 1958. Due to lack 
of milk she put her baby in a nursery and visited 
him every two or three days. She was afraid he 
would be mistreated there, according to the 
letter. When factory superiors asked her to 
move closer to the factory, seeing that her work 
efficiency had gone down, she refused, saying 
that she would rather stay with her husband 
who had two rooms facing the sun. She was 
described as having rushed home as soon as the 
bell rang, and was not eager to participate in 
contests in work production and new innova- 
tions. When her husband was sick she wanted 
to take leave to stay home with him. Friends 
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warned her that she would not be paid if she 
left to nurse her husband. She replied, “I don't 
care. I have plenty of rice to eat even if I just 
stay home to take care of my child. After all, 
once married, a woman hasn't got as much time 
and energy to work as single girls do.” She 
was criticized for her preoccupation with her 
dress and appearance, and for devoting too 
much time to her small family. “Who doesn’t 
want to have a good husband and a happy 
home?” she retorted. ‘““Work is important, but 
one cannot ignore her family either.” 

The response to the published letter was, in 
general, dun proving of Liu’s attitude from 
the letters selected by the editors. The single 
sympathetic letter, written by a salesgirl, is 
quoted in part in the following: 


“Before marriage, I was very efficient in my 
work. At that time my work was at its best. But 
after marriage it was different. I was soon preg- 
nant. The effect of pregnancy was hard to take. 
I could not eat.1 could not sleep. I was weak. My 
spirit was low, not to speak of work. Sometimes I 
even had to take a few days’ leave. Pregnancy left 
me heavier and clumsier. I was very lazy. After 
the birth of the child there were heaps of difficult 
problems, taking the child to the feeding room, to 
the nursery, taking care of his food, clothes, 
bottles, and diapers. When the baby was sick, my 
heart was in great anxiety. 1 could not work in 
peace. This is the natural reaction of a mother.” 


The sympathetic reader continued to agree 
with Liu that single girls could work better 
since they did not have any involvement with a 
family. She explained Liu’s unwillingness to 
work overtime, her preoccupation with spend- 
ing Sundays with her husband and her eager- 
ness to get home after work, as the expression 
of her true love for her husband: not wanting 
him to be lonely at home. She agreed with the 
other readers that one should not let these 
things affect one’s work, yet it was hard not to 
be distracted after marriage. She showed con- 
cern that if Liu spent too much time after eight 
hours’ work, with overtime, meetings, study 
groups and Sundays away from her husband, 
it might arouse his dissatisfaction and affect 
their love. Her final statement runs as follows: 


"The Revolution’s objective is to bring happi- 
ness to everyone. And the source of this happiness 
is family happiness, something that no one should 
be deprived of. This should be considered the most 
important part of all. Therefore, 1 consider work 
and family are equally important.’"* 


* Women of China, 9 (May, 1960), p. 28. 
4 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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New VALUES AND ATTITUDES FoR 
WoMEN IN SOCIALISM: 


Even though the above-mentioned reader 
considered the family equally important with 
work, rather than more important than work, 
her letter was highly criticized. The nine letters 
and the editorial opinions of the journal took 
the opposite view concerning this case, claim- 
ing that working for socialism should be con- 
sidered of primary importance, and that the 
family should take a secondary “igge ree They 
considered Liu guilty of “middle class think- 
ing,” “individualistic” and ‘intoxicated’ by the 
warmth of her little family. They continued 
that there would be no happiness away from 
the group. They described Liu as taking a “‘con- 
venient boat” and a “dead-end street.” They 
reasoned that without working toward a happy 
socialistic society the family would have no 
future. “If socialism is well established, then 
family life will become better,” one of them 
said. “If there’s no happy society, there will 
be no happy family.” The following are the 
new symbols and slogans of the Communist 
woman: 

A. Hedonism and Individualism are Detri- 
mental to Socialism. One of Liu’s major weak- 
nesses pointed out by readers was her personal 
philosophy of individualism and hedonism. 
Considerable discussion was centered on her 
choice of a mate which was “contaminated by 
economic factors,” referring to her envying 
gitls with husbands with a high earning power 
and social position, and finally marrying a high 
income worker herself. This is a serious charge 
in present day China in which a new trend 
has emerged with girls marrying individuals 
who are their social and educational inferiors 
in the name of patriotism and political com- 
patibility. The supreme respect for semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor, agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial, necessitates a change in the traditional 
attitude of marrying someone whose “front 
door faces that of yours,” or marrying for the 
sake of social mobility. Furthermore, her concern 
for personal appearance and beautiful clothes 
aroused much dissension among her colleagues 
due to the Communist drive toward frugality 
and simplicity in the new regime, reminiscent 
of the early American Puritanical values. One 
reader revealed her capitalistic philosophy and 
hedonistic way of life before her “awakening” 
as follows: 


5 Lucy Jen Huang, ‘‘Attitude of the Chinese Communists 
Toward Inter-Class Marriage,’ Marriage and Family Living, 
4 (November, 1962). 
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“Later 1 married a middle school teacher. He 
was very good to me. We love each other warmly. 
Our life was different after marriage. | was con- 
cerned with dressing and eating better. | admired 
thosé who dressed beautifully (something 1 used 
to frown upon.) When I went to work, my heart 
was not there.’”* 


Another reader related her unhappy estrange- 
ment and separation for three years from her 
husband due to her lack of progressive think- 
ing. “Because both of us were working, life 
was good. Why should we progress anymore? I 
became very reactionary, My husband criticized 
me and I was most unhappy.’’? She was able to 
return to the socialist way before her husband 
carried out his threat of divorce. One reader, 
the wife of an engineer, admitted that she was 
capitalistic in her thinking even after receiving 
Party education. She confessed that after work 
she used to be concerned with trifles at home 
such as caring for children, picking flowers, 
growing fish, tidying up the house or going out 
to see movies, opera and eat in restaurants. 

B. Love for the Family is Secondary to Work 
for the People. Another of Liu’s reactionary 
qualities was her — with her home 
and love for her family, instead of devotion to 
her work for the people. Her frank admission 
that when she got home and saw her husband 
she would forget everything else but her “small 
warm family’ aroused much criticism among 
the readers. Her concern over the well-being 
of her baby in the nursery, her husband's health 
and her desire to be with him appeared to be 
an unnecessary “intoxication” with her little 
family. Married women, according to Liu’s 
critics, did not have to lag behind single girls 
in work production if they placed labor for the 
welfare of the people in a more important 
position than family happiness. Several progres- 
sive women, newly converted from Liu’s reac- 
tionary attitude, confessed that being “‘intoxi- 
cated” with the little family brought them con- 
tempt from husbands and colleagues. One said 
her husband described her as “backward to 
death.” Not until she participated in whole- 
hearted production did she recover her happy 
family again. She stated: 


“Now we have a happy family. We not only 
have work, education and production experience, 
but also have love for each other... . It is only 
when one puts work first, with husband and wife 
joining in group production, compatible in politi- 


© Women of China, 10 (May, 1960), p. 23. 
t [bid., 11 (June, 1960), p. 28. 
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cal ideology that we can have lasting and beautiful 
happiness.’ 


Another converted socialist woman looked 
back at those days when she used to talk about 
trifles; children, clothes and other meaningless 
interests in the small family. Now conversations 
at home were enlivened with such mechanical 
subjects as automatic eye-washers, automatic 
urine indicators, automatic pain indicators and 
needle boilers. Her olend, instead of buying 
her gifts in clothes, now presented her with 
books in medicine and mechanics, encouraging 
her in further learning and working for Com- 
munism. She said though life was hectic, yet 
her health had improved and her life was mean- 
ingful and happy.® A high school teacher's wife 
tried to warn Liu against repeating her own 
past mistakes. 

"In the midst of production I would be remi- 
niscing walking down the street with my husband. 

I was intoxicated in my sweet married life. 1 often 

argued for time to be with (my husband) him. 

When I went to work Mondays 1 would wish it 

were Saturday again. Six days’ parting was too 

long for me. 1 gradually felt that my work was 
standing in the way of my happiness.” 


Her short sojourn at home did not prove to 
be as idealistic and happy as she and antici- 
pated. She became bored, grouchy and envious 
of her working colleagues. Her husband began 
to look down on her for her “backwardness.” 
The final happy ending came when her old 
factory leaders granted her request to return to 
labor for the people. She stated: 


“After returning to the factory, I put the two 
children in the nursery. I saw them once a week. 
Everytime | saw them, 1 found them grown more 
in body and intelligence. ... My husband no 
longer quarrels with me about the children. We 
live peacefully, we work together, we progress 
together and encourage each other. Our love grows 
deeper. ...1 would never be able to get such 
happiness if I locked myself in my small family.” 


C. The Image of the New Heroine. The let- 
ters from critical readers were not only disap- 
proving of Liu’s attitude and behavior, they 
were also full of citations of shining examples 
of the new socialist woman under Communism. 
These heroines were described as unselfish, 
hardworking, and progressive, thinking only of 
group welfare and contribution to the state in- 


8 Ibid. 


® Ibid., p. 29. 
% [bid., 10 (May, 1960), p. 23. 
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stead of personal and family happiness. The 
image of such a heroine is seldom short of su- 
perhuman, performing Herculean tasks and en- 
dowed with saint-like qualities. A steel worker 
in an electrical machine factory, the mother of 
seven children, a delegate to the National 
Heroines Meeting, was described as follows: 


"She was so interested in her work that she 
forgot food and sleep, increasing the electric fan 
button production up to 10 times the previous 
record. Last year she completed work of five work- 
ers... . On Sundays and holidays, after taking 
care of her seven children, she would visit 12 
comrades. Under her persuasion the production in 
her small grcup continued to progress." 


Another delegate to the National Heroines 
Meeting, the mother of five children, admitted 
that she was so interested in her work that she 
had never been absent from work for five years. 
‘When my two children had measles, the nurse 
asked me to take leave from work, but I re- 
fused to follow her suggestion . . . I'm the 
mother of five and thirty-six years old, but I 
am younger every year under wonderful social- 
ism. Whatever single girls can do, I can do 
also. . . .”!2 When asked about the secret of 
her work spirit, she stated that if one under- 
stood the true meaning of work, then all the 
difficulties could be conquered. According to 
her, Liu’s devotion to her small family would 
not bring her happiness or the correct upbring- 
ing of her children. The purpose of work to 
her was to build future welfare in the socialist 
society. 

The image of the heroine is epitomized by 
another “patriotic pioneer’ of communism. She 
married her husband in 1943 and had been ac- 
tive in underground work until 1949. Since 
liberation, she continued to work for the Party. 
Her six children were born in various wartime 
situations near the front where she served as a 
member of the medical corp following the 
movement of the troops. Her third child was 
born in a deserted mud hut; bleeding severely, 
she was carried by colleagues in a make-shift 
wooden frame immediately afterwards. The in- 
fant soon died of exposure and cold. Her hus- 
band, serving in the Army in different loca- 
tions, had not seen their first child until he was 
nine years old. In the words of this heroic 
mother: 

"Though we have five children, we never let 
them affect our work. We do not think family 


11 [bid., p. 22. 
4% Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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happiness is a matter of eating well and dressing 
well. We are still covered with a cloth quilt and 
an old army blanket from the war. ... Many 
people think that everything ought to be perfect 
in our socialist society and: that we should begin 
to be hedonistic. This is not at all realistic.”” 


D. Develope Communist Philosophy: Work 
for the People’s Family. Ideological reform was 
recommended as the solution of Liu’s problems. 
Her critics hoped that she would discard her 
middle class concept of a good wife and loving 
mother and her Seslbcave on her husband, 
and contribute to the liberation of women. They 
felt that she should not consider her little 
family more important than anything else, and 
that she should not be “tied down by narrow, 
idiotic family affairs.” 

The editors of Women of China, summed up 
the problem discussion by suggesting that Liu 
should strive for the following goal: 


“The Party has taught us a revolutionist ought 
io establish the philosophy of revolution. No 
matter when, he ought to put the career of revo- 
lution first and individual family matters second. 
... We must be concerned with the warmth of 
our people's large family. We must be concerned 
with the warmth of the whole world’s people's 
family.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS: 

The large scale mobilization of women in the 
labor force in Communist China brought cer- 
tain changes in the family. Working wives and 
mothers frequently found that their role of 
worker came into direct conflict with that of 
homemaker. Communist leaders in the role of 
magazine editors brought such a problem into 
open discussion. The case of Liu Soo-wo was 
introduced to stimulate discussion and to re-em- 
phasize the new values and attitudes in the 
socialist society. The majority of the critics con- 
sidered Liu’s preoccupation with her family and 
marital life unbecoming a progressive Commu- 
nist woman. They agreed, that in the socialist 
regime, working for the people and the state 


13 Ibid. (June, 1960), pp. 27-28. 
14 Jbid., 18 (September, 1960), pp. 29, 32. 
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was more important than devotion to the family 
and individual members in it. A broader view 
of the family, according to the editors, was to 
serve the large family of the people. 

It is to be expected that during the first few 
decades under the Communist regime, conflict 
in the values of the old and the new will con- 
tinue to take place. Problems of the working 
wives and mothers are numerous and confusing, 
especially during the initial period of the social- 
ist reconstruction.1> Due to work assignments in 
different locations and to the care of the young 
children by nursery and school authorities, the 
family interactions of the husband and the wife 
and of parents and children differ greatly from 
that of pre-Communist China. The lack of con- 
sistent mother’s care among young pre-school 
children and the minimum supervision of the 
school age children after school has created 
certain personality and behavior problems 
among the young, a phenomenon of great con- 
cern to both parents and teachers. Family 
stability, however, may not decrease for the 
Party’s encouragement of compatibility in po- 
litical ideology among spouses and their com- 
mon conviction in building a socialist nation 
may counter-balance the limited family interac- 
tion brought about by women’s labor participa- 
tion. From the letters to the editors, spousal re- 
lationships have taken on a courtship flavor after 
their full time participation in work. Nurseries 
and collective mess halls have reduced the rou- 
tine house-keeping and child-rearing duties to a 
minimum, and meetings at home at the end of 
the day or the week are therefore enlivened by 
reports of new experiences at work by spouses. 
There is no doubt that full time participation 
in labor will continue to raise the status of 
women in China today. For those women who 
— a greater challenge than the daily home- 
maker’s duties, working for the common cause 
of socialist reconstruction may provide new in- 
centives in their lives and contribute to greater 
loyalty toward the “people’s large family,” a 
concept not too remote from the traditional 
consanguineal family in pre-Communist China. 


15 Lucy Jen Huang, ‘Some Changing Patterns of the Com- 
munist Chinese Family,’ Marriage and Family Living 2 (May, 
1961). 
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Contemporary Mormons’ Attitudes Toward 
Polygynous Practices 


JOHN R. CHRISTIANSEN 
Brigham Young University 


THE practice of polygyny was first introduced 
to members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormon) in 1841 by the 
Church's founder, Joseph Smith.’ Although in 
the beginning the practice of “plural marriage’’ 
by Mormons had been done secretly, by the 
time of the martyrdom of Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum in 1844 it was an open secret 
in Nauvoo, Illinois and in Hancock County 
generally, that the Mormons were practicing 
polygyny. In 1852, after the Mormons had be- 
come established in the West, Brigham Young 
made a public acknowledgment of the doctrine, 
and urged its practice.2 Despite such urging 
and the fact that no laws existed against polyg- 
yny when the Mormons announced its prac- 
tice in 1852, participation in plural marriage 
continued to be highly selective. Actually only 
about ten per cent of the Mormons in Utah 
entered into plural marriage.* 

The order to cease practicing polygyny was 
given in 1890 by a later President of the 
Church, Wilford Woodruff. Woodruff issued a 
statement to the press on September 25, 1890 
which became known as the Manifesto. This 
was a denial of recurring polygynous marriages ; 
it officially counseled the ‘Latter-day Saints” to 
henceforth discontinue their practice of polyg- 
yny. The Manifesto was formally accepted by 
the general conference of the Church assembled 
on October 6.4 Both the beginning and cessa- 
tion of their polygynous practices are inter- 
preted by Mormon theologians to be the result 
of revelations from God through their prophets. 

That some sympathy toward polygyny exists 
among Mormons today is suggested by even the 
earliest theoretical formulations of social sci- 
entists.° The existence of favorable attitudes 
among present-day Mormons is hypothesized 
because of four factors: (1) identification with 


1 John H. Evans, Joseph Smith, An American Prophet, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946, p. 271. 

2 Evans, Ibid., p. 272. 

® Gustive O. Larson, Outline History of Utah and The 
Mormons, Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Company, 1961, p. 86. 

* Larson, Ibid., p. 216. 

5 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909, pp. 23-37; and William G. 
Sumner, Folkways, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906, pp. 
83-85, 
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forbearers who practiced polygyny, (2) accept- 
ance, socially transmitted, of the practice as a 
mos, (3) bitterness over the harsh treatment 
and humiliation bestowed upon ancestors and 
Church during the persecution period, and (4) 
continued religious beliefs that certain individu- 
als will be in polygynous relations after death.® 
The purpose of the study reported in this arti- 
cle was to ascertain whether favorable attitudes 
toward polygyny actually do exist among con- 
temporary Mormons, and, if so, the extent and 
nature of these attitudes. 


THE SAMPLE 

In order to control the socio-cultural factor 
as much as possible and to duplicate the agri- 
cultural-orientation of the early polygynous 
Mormons for comparative purposes, a small, 
rural community in central Utah was selected as 
the study site. Interviews were conducted by 
trained interviewers with 72 males and 82 fe- 
males who were married and living with their 
spouses at the time of the interviews. The 
median age of the males was 48.8, whereas the 
corresponding age for female respondents was 
45.0. Both males and females had completed 
an average (median) of 11.4 years of school. 
More (33 per cent) males were engaged in 
farming than any other occupation, whereas 
84 per cent of the females were housewives. 

These respondents were chosen randomly 
from the 152 families who comprised one of 
the two Church wards’ in the community of 
less than 1,000 population. Approximately 86 
per cent of the persons thus selected for inter- 
viewing were actually interviewed during the 
relatively brief (one and one-half week) inter- 
viewing period in April, 1962. Interviews were 
conducted using. schedules which had been ex- 
tensively erage in two similar communities. 
Prior to being contacted by interviewers, the 
respondents were sent personal letters which 
apparently contributed to their over-all favorable 
response to the study. 


® Bruce R. McConkie, Mormon Doctrine, Salt Lake City: 
Bookcraft, Inc., 1958, p. $23. 

™Wards are ecclesiastical units in the Mormon Church 
which average about 600 members each, and are similar to 
the parishes er congregations of other churches. 
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RESULTS 

Respondents were asked five open-ended 
questions which were designed to elicit attitudes 
toward polygyny as it was practiced in the past, 
and as it might be practiced in the present and 
future. Even though the questions, which were 
open-ended, permitted maximum variability to 
responses, fairly specific types of answers were 
given permitting rather complete categorization. 


Early Mormon Polygynous Practices 

The respondents’ answers to the question, 
‘How do you feel about the practice of polyg- 
amy in the early days of the Church?” were 
varied (Table 1). As expected, the majority 
(59 per cent) of the respondents approved of 
the polygynous practices of early Mormons. Of 
the remainder, eight per cent gave responses 
which indicated a conditional approval of the 
practice, and 26 per cent responded with an- 
swers which indicated disapproval. The tre- 
sponses of males and females to this question 
were quite similar, with no statistically signifi- 
cant differences being found between them. 


TABLE 1. CONTEMPORARY MORMONS’ 
OPINIONS OF EARLY MORMON 
POLYGYNOUS PRACTICES 








Sex of Respondent 


Male Total 
No. % No. % 





Opinions Female 


No. % 





Approval 

Necessary because God 
commanded them to 
do so. 


Necessary because of 
female surplus. 


Desirable for increasing 
size of Church. 


Desirable because of 
unique circumstances 
of the times. 


Conditional A pproval 

Desirable if practiced 
correctly, but abuses 
occurred. 


Disapproval 


Should not have been 
practiced. 14 19 40 26 
710 4 5 11 7 


72 100 82 100 154 100 


Other Opinions 
Total 








X?=4.7; .70>p>.50; not significant. 
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Thus, approximately two-thirds of the respond- 
ents approved of early Mormon polygynous 
practices to some degree at least. 


Present Day Polygynous Practices 

Recognizing that the practice of polygyny to- 
day is not sanctioned by Church or state, and 
that participation in the practice brings severe 
civil and religious punishment—in the latter 
case excommunication—it is not surprising to 
find that 92 per cent of these Mormon respond- 
ents disapproved of practicing polygyny today, 
with the remaining eight per cent giving no 
opinion. In their answers to the question de- 
signed to elicit this information, “How do you 
feel about practicing polygamy today?’ about 
two-thirds of the respondents gave outright dis- 
approving answers without further explanation, 
while others gave varied reasons for their dis- 
approval. Such reasons as, ‘Should not be done 
because of the laws of the land,” “Against the 
laws of the Church,” and “People could not 
live ‘it’ today,” were commonly given. 

This suggestion of conditional approval to 
polygynous practice today was explored in a 
further question, “Under what circumstances 
would you practice polygyny?” In answer to 
this question, nearly half (49 per cent) of the 
respondents answered that they would not prac- 
tice polygyny under any circumstances. Forty 
per cent replied they would practice polygyny 
only if God commanded them to do so through 
their prophets, while six per cent replied they 
“Did not know.” Finally, with answers which 
reflected contemporary threats of mass annihila- 
tion through atomic or bacteriological warfare, 
five per cent of the respondents replied that they 
would practice polygyny so that women could 
have families, and the world repopulated if a 
severe sex unbalance existed because of extreme 
calamities. Again, the answers of the women 
to this question did not differ significantly from 
those of male respondents. 

Two parallels can be seen in the attitudes ex- 
pressed in these responses to the questions in- 
volving current possibilities of polygynous 
practice, and the polygynous practices of early 
Mormons. First, contrary to popular opinion at 
the time, early Mormon women were generally 
in agreement with their husbands and Church 
as to the desirability of practicing polygyny— 
and, in certain instances, loudspoken concern- 
ing their capes Similarly, the data of the 
present study indicate that the attitudes of Mor- 
mon women toward polygyny are apparently 


8 Larson, op. cit., pp. 202-204. 
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not very different, if at all, from that of their 
husbands. Second, the justification given by 
early Mormons for plural marriage was that it 
was a commandment of God to them, and that, 
as such, the practice was a religious one, ac- 
cepted by God, and should be permitted under 
the U.S. Constitution’s coverage of rights to 
religious worship. In the _— study, of 
those who indicated that under certain circum- 
stances they would practice polygyny, 88 per 
cent responded that they would practice polyg- 
yny if the practice were commanded by God 
through their prophets. Thus, the principal 
motivation for practicing polygyny by Mormons 
today apparently would be the same as in the 
past—a conviction that the practice was com- 
manded by God. 

A final question designed to elicit attitudes 
toward the desirability of practicing polygyny 
today was, “Could you love your spouse as 
much if you were practicing polygamy as you 
could if you were not?’ In response to this 
question, 36 per cent of the men and 26 per 
cent of the women answered “Yes,” whereas 
49 per cent of the men and 62 per cent women 
answered “No,” and 15 per cent and 12 per 
cent of the men and women, respectively, gave 
answers that could not be placed in either cate- 
gory. Thus there was a definite opinion on the 
part of approximately two of every three re- 
spondents, that they could not love their 
spouses as much in a polygynous relationship 
as they did in a monogamous one. This finding 
may have some explanatory implications for the 
strained relationships reported to have existed 
in some early Mormon polygynous marriages. 
While more husbands than wives seemed to be- 
lieve they could love their spouses as much in a 
polygynous relationship as they could in a 
monogamous one, the difference in the ex- 
pressed opinions is again not statistically sig- 
nificant. 


Future Polygynous Practices 


Mormon doctrine maintains that polygyny 
will commence again after the ‘Second Coming 
of the Son of Man” and the “ushering in of 
the millennial reign.” Although plural mar- 
riage is not essential to salvation or “exaltation,” 
according to Mormon beliefs, such marriages 
during the millennium and later periods will, 
of necessity, be sanctioned by God." 


® Larson, Ibid., p. 201. 

% Kimball Young, Isn't One Wife Enough?, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1954, pp. 191-210. 

11 McConkie, of. cit., pp. 522-523. 
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With this doctrinal view in mind, respond- 
ents were asked the question, “How do you 
feel about the practice of polygamy in the next 
life?’ The responses to this question were two- 
fold in nature, and dealt with (1) the question 
of whether such practices would, in fact, exist 
in a future existence, and (2) whether respond- 
ents would practice polygyny, if the practice 
existed. The tabulations pertaining to this ques- 
tion are shown in Table 2 according to this 
response pattern. 

From these data, it can be seen that consider- 
able doubt existed among the respondents as to 
whether polygyny would be practiced in a fu- 
ture existence. About one in six respondents 
were quite firm in their belief that it would 
not, about every other respondent was uncertain 
about it, and about two of every five respond- 
ents believed polygyny would be practiced in 
the future. This finding may show (1) lack of 
knowledge of Mormon doctrine on the point, 
or (2) lack of belief in the doctrines, if known. 

Of those respondents who believed that po- 
lygyny would . practiced in a future state, 
43 per cent indicated they would participate in 
the practice, while 10 per cent indicated they 
might practice. The remaining subjects did not 
want to practice polygyny (36 per cent) or 
said they would not (11 per cent) even though 


TABLE 2. CONTEMPORARY MORMONS’ 
OPINIONS OF FUTURE MORMON 
POLYGYNOUS PRACTICES 








Sex of Respondent 


» 


Opinions 





Male Female Total 
No. % No. % No. % 





Believe Polygyny Will Be 

Practiced. 

Will have to accept practice 
since it will be done. 1 

Might practice it. 

Do not want to practice. 

Will not practice. 


Uncertain Whether Polygny 

Will Be Practiced. 

Weare taught that polygyny 
will be practiced; if so, 
I will practice. 

Do not know whether 
polygyny will be 
practiced. 


17 


Do Not Believe Polygyny 
Will Be Practiced. 
Will not take place. 


13 18 8 


72 100 82 


10 21 14 
100 154 100 





Total 





X?=11.7; 10>p>.95; not significant. 
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believing that the practice would exist and be 
sanctioned by God. Thus, even among those 
who believe polsyay will be practiced in a fu- 
ture state, in keeping with Church doctrine, con- 
siderable reluctance to practice polygyny can 
be seen. This reluctance to practice polygyny 
was found among early Mormons, and _per- 
haps accounts in part for the low percentage 
of them actually involved in polygyny.'? 
SUMMARY 

The purpose of this article is to report a 
study dealing with the nature and extent of 
present-day Mormons’ attitudes toward polygyny 
as it was practiced in the past, and as it might 
be practiced presently and in the future. It was 
hypothesized that despite strong prohibitions 
against the practice of polygyny today, some 
favorable attitudes toward polygyny would exist. 
The responses given to interviewers tended to 
support this hypothesis in part. Early Mormon 
polygynous practices were condoned by most 
respondents; the possibility of present practices 


12 Larson, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 


was rejected; and possible future practices were 
anticipated by a minority only. 

Certain similarities were noted in the atti- 
tudes of these present-day Mormons toward 
polygyny and those of early Mormons. First, the 
attitudes of males and females toward polyg- 
ynous practices did not differ greatly. Second, 
the principal reason given for practicing polyg- 
yny was that it was a duty following a com- 
mandment from God. Third, even under legal 
and religiously approved circumstances, only a 
minority of persons wished to practice polygyny. 

Among other limitations to this study, it 
should be recognized that the respondents rep- 
resent only a small segment of the contem- 
porary Mormon population, Moreover, com- 
parable interviews were not had with early 
Mormon polygynists, so comparison is difficult 
and depends upon generalized historical ac- 
counts of the past. However, for this popula- 
tion, it appears that some favorable attitudes 
toward polygyny exist, but that they vary con- 
siderably according to the time and socio-reli- 
gious circumstances of the practice. 


Children in Court 


The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has issued a set 
of guidelines for the new and inexperienced social worker who will find himself involved in 


court action on behalf of children. 


“A Social Worker Takes a Case into Court’ brings the social worker to grips with problems 


such as the following: 


¢ At the point of filing a petition in court, you place yourself, in theory at least and often in 
the minds of the parents, in an adversary position. 
Court action in some cases may be desirable even though the parents voluntarily agree to the 
agency's plan for the children. 
Cases may come to your attention where the parents are providing emotional security for the 
children even though the case was referred because the parents are unable to meet minimum 
standards of physical care. 
Evidence of physical neglect is tangible and acceptable. . 
neglect are more subtle or elusive and more difficult to prove. 
A family you have been working with may be reported to the police who, on investigating 
decide that the children need immediate removal. As a result you may find the children have 
been placed in a shelter or detention facility and the parent or parents in jail. 
Proceedings dealing with neglected or delinquent children in juvenile courts are not con- 
sidered criminal . . . (and) statutes generally provide for informal courtroom procedure. . . . 
In contrast, proceedings involving charges against adults who have committed offenses 
against children are generally criminal in nature . . . and the requirements of criminal 
proceedings must be met. 


The pamphlet was written by William H. Sheridan, Assistant Director of the Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, and Pat O. Mancini, Juvenile Courts and Probation Consultant. 

Copies of “A Social Worker Takes a Case into Court’ may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents each. 


. . Often criteria of emotional 
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Fertility and Birth Control Among Low Income 
Chinese Families in Hong Kong 


RICHARD J. COUGHLIN anp MARGARET M. COUGHLIN 
York University 


GROWING concern about the population 
“explosion” expected in certain under-devel- 
oped countries, and already taking place in 
others, has made birth control a national and 
international issue. But while we know what 
some persons on the higher social levels think 
of this issue, we are without much reliable 
information about the people in the lower strata 
of densely populated areas, the persons toward 
whom population control programs might be 
directed. Asians are not unfamiliar with birth 
control; infanticide and abortion, deliberately 
employed, have traditionally limited family size. 
Of these indigenous procedures or their effec- 
tiveness we know remarkably little, and, with 
the possible exception of Japan, we can only 
guess about the use by Asians of modern meth- 
ods and devices. It is this latter gap in our 
knowledge that this paper attempts to fill to 
some extent. This is a report and analysis of 
research in Hong Kong, undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with the Hong Kong Family Planning 
Association,’ of behavior and beliefs affecting 
acceptance and use of modern birth control 
methods. Apart from its substantive findings on 
these topics, this study is illustrative of a co- 
operative endeavor ordinarily welcomed by 
Asian birth control organizations through which 
the sociology of fertility can be further ex- 
plored, 


THE SETTING 

The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
located on the extreme southeastern coast of 
the China mainland, comprises a number of 
off-shore islands and a stretch of land on the 
mainland itself running back from the coast 
to the border of Communist China. The Colony 
can be seen as having three principal divisions: 
the partly urbanized ined. of Hong Kong, 


which gives its name to the entire colony; the 


1 The Hong Kong Family Planning Association is a volun- 
tary private organization affiliated with the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. It commenced postwar activi- 
ties in 1950 and since then about 40,000 Chinese and European 
women have attended its clinics for help in overcoming in- 
fertility or in limiting their families. At the time this study 
was made the Association had 25 clinics serving the urban 
and rural areas of the Colony. 
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urbanized industrial area of Kowloon, lying 
just across the harbor from Hong Kong Island; 
and the so-called New Territories, a predomi- 
nantly rural area reaching from Kowloon to 
the China border, 

Hong Kong's population is estimated at about 
3,250,000 today. Climatic, geographical and 
economic conditions combine with personal 
preference to mass population in a heavily con- 
gested area of 12 square miles on Hong Kong 
Island and in Kowloon, leaving extensive sec- 
tions of Hong Kong Island and the New Terri- 
tories almost empty of habitation. 

From an abnormal low of 600,000 persons 
when the Colony was liberated from Japanese 
control in August 1945, the population in four 
years tripled, rose by 1949 to an estimated 1.8 
million persons, and in the next decade almost 
doubled again. Hong Kong experienced in 
1949 and 1950 a great influx of refugees after 
the Communist take-over on the mainland; refu- 
gees are still entering the colony legally and 
illegally, but at a trickle compared to the earlier 
flood. The main source of population increase 
now lies in the disparity between the birth 
rate and the death rate, officially estimated in 
1958 to be 38.8 and 7.5 respectively. 

This continuing natural increase confronts 
the authorities with a number of almost in- 
surmountable problems—housing, education, 
medical facilities, employment—to mention the 
outstanding ones. Because it alone is concerned 
with the basic problem of population increase, 
the Hong Kong Family Planning Association 
has seemed to offer the only ultimate solution 
for these pressing social difficulties, and thus 
has won moral and financial support from the 
highest authorities. 

Hong Kong has been a British colony since 
1841 and is still directed in its affairs by an 
administration appointed by London. The Brit- 
ish influence is unmistakable, yet the British 
themselves form only a thin film in the Colony’s 
total population. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
population is Chinese, either long-time residents 
of Hong Kong or recently arrived refugees from 
Communist China, The majority of these people 
are poor, provincial, and traditionally Chinese 
in their way of life. 
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PROCEDURE 


Between January 1958 and June 1959, one 
out of every 20 women applicants to the Family 
Planning Association’s Central Clinic in the 
densely congested Wanchai district of Hong 
Kong Island was intensively interviewed for 
information concerning educational, religious, 
economic, and family background, fertility ex- 
perience, familiarity with various birth control 
procedures, and expectations regarding pattici- 
pation in the Family Planning program. In all 
300 women were aera, a randomly 
chosen sample of all new cases at this clinic 
during this period. Interviews were structured 
by a comprehensive questionnaire and were 
conducted in Cantonese, in privacy and by a 
Chinese woman, as part of the usual registra- 
tion procedure. Because of the precautions taken 
to pretest the questionnaire and to assure a 
friendly, informal and private relationship be- 
tween the interviewee and the interviewer, dis- 
simulation, reluctance to communicate, and mis- 
interpretation were probably kept to minimal 
proportions, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


The great majority of the women studied had 
urban origins or had spent a considerable 
period in an urban environment. Just over 50 
per cent were born in a large city (in Hong 
Kong or Macao, or in a city of China), and 
over 80 per cent had lived in Hong Kong itself 
for at least eight years prior to this study. All 
women were Cantonese, the predominant 
speech group of Hong Kong a the largest 
in south China. About two per cent only were 
Roman Catholic and a similar percentage 
Protestant. 

This was a poorly educated group. Fully 30 
per cent of the women lacked any formal 
schooling whatever, and another 44 per cent 
had completed less than six years of school— 
approximately 34, therefore, with at most only 
a minimal grasp of the demanding Chinese 
writing system; only four per cent of the 
women had completed secondary school or had 
undertaken some college work. The education 
standard of the husbands was better, but still 
low; 45 per cent had had less than six years 
of formal education, but 16 per cent had com- 
pleted secondary school (12 years of educa- 
tion) or better. 

Very few wives were gainfully employed, 
and in any event the husband’s occupation was 
more indicative of a family’s social and eco- 
nomic standing. Somewhat more than half the 
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husbands (54 per cent) were engaged in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations; 40 per cent 
were skilled workers, clerks, or minor govern- 
ment employees (in police, fire, and post de- 

artments). Only nine men in the entire sample 
of 300 held what might be called professional 
jobs (teachers, principally). 

The average income of less than HK$200 
monthly per family (about US$35) was re- 
flected in living quarters. For the most part 
families occupied make-shift, crowded  sub- 
standard, insanitary dwellings, usually the only 
accommodations available for poverty-stricken 
refugees.” 


FAMILY SizE AND FERTILITY PATTERNS 


In view of their urban proletarian characteris- 
tics the fertility record of these women is of 
especial interest. The majority had married be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 23, and at the time 
of this study had been married for at least five 
years. Thus a large proportion (82 per cent) 
were over 25 years of age. Insights into fer- 
tility and resulting family size can be obtained 
by examining data on these three subjects: (1) 
number of pregnancies; (2) number of chil- 
dren now in the family; and (3) prevalence 
of the three most common procedures by which 
family size, once pregnancy has begun, can be 
controlled: through abortion, death of children, 
and by voluntarily giving away of children. 

In order to gain some idea of the group's 
fertility performance, pregnancies were rfe- 
lated to years married, with the results given 
below: (Table I). More than half the women 
enumerated (56 per cent) had been pregnant 
at least every other year since marriage, and, 
judging by the number of miscarriages re- 
ported, had given birth to a living child. 

Families are already large, about 52 per cent 
having four or more children already; for 
them it is not a matter of planning a family, 


2 The breakdown we used for types of dwelling will give 
an insight into living conditions: in addition to apartments, 
boats and institutions (such as hotels} we listed hillside 
shacks (built on the bare earth usually of scrap lumber, tin, 
and cardboard), single rooms (calied locally ‘‘cubicles’’ and 
simply that), bed spaces (in the Hong Kong equivalent of 
flop houses, a bed in a tier of bunks can be rented by an 
individual or an entire family for an eight-hour period, and 
may be used by others for the remainder of the day), stair- 
landings, rooftops, and sidewalks. Of the 300 families in the 
sample, 70 per cent lived in hillside shacks or cubicles, 12 
per cent were regular squatters- on stair-landings, rooftops, 
or sidewalks; only 12 per cent living id two rooms or more 
could be regarded as occupying fairly adequate living quarters. 
For these various dwellings, 75 per cent of the families paid 
less than US$10.00 monthly. 
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TABLE 1. RATIO OF PREGNANCIES TO 
YEARS MARRIED? 








No. Per Cent 
of of 
Cases Sample 


Frequency of Pregnancies Ratio 





1 every year 7 2.4 


1 every year and 4 months a 1.4 
41 
77 


1 every year and 5 months 
1 every year and 8 months 
1 every 2 years 

1 every 2 years and 6 months 71 
1 every 3 years and 4 months 37 
1 every 5 years 18 


288 





but preventing a larger family. They typify in 
a microcosm the dilemma of many modern na- 
tions, for in these individual families popula- 
tion is already out of control. They illustrate 
too, one of the central problems of birth con- 
trol programs, that is, the need to operate 
effectively before, rather than after, the fact of 
many births. 

Only two women in the sample were child- 
less. The group of 298’ women with children 
reported a total of 1,219 pregnancies and at 
the same time 1,029 living children still in 
their families, leaving a discrepancy of 190 
between pregnancies and living children. The 
survey next sought information to account for 
this discrepancy. 

Abortions are reported in Japan to be an 
important means of preventing birth, and in 
view of this we were particularly eager to ob- 
tain data for this urban Chinese sample. In 
seeking data on abortions, however, we did not 
attempt to distinguish between involuntary 
miscatriages and induced abortions; abortion 
except for medically approved reasons is illegal 
in Hong Kong, but miscarriages, or the ter- 
mination of pregnancy before the full term, 
can occur for a variety of reasons beyond the 
control of the woman concerned. To increase 
the likelihood of getting accurate replies, there- 
fore, we asked simply for the number of mis- 
carriages each woman had experienced. Of the 
1,219 pregnancies reported for the group 80 
miscarriages, of one miscarriage for every 15 
pregnancies, had occurred, a rate considerably 
lower than the one abortion for every two 


3 In working out this fertility ratio women married less than 
two years were eliminated ; for all others, the number of years 
married in each case was divided into the number of preg- 
mancies and the results expressed in tenths; for example, a 
ratio of .5 means five children in 10 years (five over 10 in the 
calculation) or a child every two years. 
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pregnancies reported for Japan.‘ Abortions 
were not spread evenly through the entire 
group, however. Somewhat less than 1/5 of 
the women (18.3 per cent) had had at least 
one miscarriage; but only 17 women, or about 
6 per cent of the total, accounted for more 
than half of all the miscarriages reported. 

Western descriptions of China contain con- 
tradictory reports about infanticide; however, 
one authority concludes that in traditional 
China “in times of famine, drought, high 
taxes, and the like, it probably reached large 
proportions.”> In Hong Kong these precipitat- 
ing conditions do not exist and instances of 
infanticide are rare indeed. Children who die 
do so despite determined efforts of their par- 
ents and the community to sustain their lives. 
Yet for many parents the death of a child is 
not an uncommon experience, for almost 5 of 
the families have lost one child. Again, deaths 
are concentrated among a few families with 
nine per cent of the families having almost 70 
per cent of all deaths. Infant and child mor- 
tality, then, seem to have been a significant 
depressant on this population’s ability to in- 
crease its numbers. 

The selling of children in times of difficulty 
is also reported for the Chinese, but for this 
Hong Kong group only in exceptional circum- 
stances apparently were children given away 
or sold. When this did occur, it was more 
likely to involve a girl child than a boy. Only 
two families had given away a male child, but 
nine reported giving away or selling a female 
child; only one of these families had given 
away two children, however, Thus, of the 190 
loss cited earlier between pregnancies and liv- 
ing children, 80 were lost through miscarriages, 
98 through death, and 12 children had been 
given away. 

For the typical Chinese family a son is said 
to be desired more than a daughter for a vari- 
ety of social, emotional and religious reasons. 
Thus, a family will often delay serious con- 
sideration of birth limitation until a male child 
is born, and often not until two sons are born 
“in case something should happen to the first.” 
With each pregnancy there is the hope that 
this child will be a male; and if not, still an- 
other attempt to get a son will be made. In 
the light of these reported attitudes, the fol- 
lowing tabulation is of interest (Table 2): 


* Paul H. Gebhard, Wardell B. Bomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, 
Cornelia V. Christenson, Pregnancy, Birth, and Abortion, New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1958, p. 219. 

5 Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern 
China, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, p. 99. 
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TABLE 


2. NUMBER AND SEX OF CHILDREN 


(Per Cent of 298 Families) 





6 and 


4 5 over 


3 
7 


0 1 2 


3 
9.3 31. 31. 47. 
13.7 34.3 23.3 16. 





Male: 3 733° 2:8 9 
Female: 1 ie Ss 2.4 





If preference for male children is a factor in 
families seeking birth control advice, then we 
should expect to find a higher percentage of 
families in this sample already possessing one 
or more male children, and a lower percent- 
age possessing one or more female children. 
This expectation is fulfilled: close to 91 per 
cent of the group already had one son, and 
about 60 per cent had two or more sons al- 
ready. On the other hand, 86.3 per cent of 
these families already had one daughter and 
48 per cent had two or more daughters. If 
male preference is a factor, we should also ex- 
pect to find a high percentage of applicants 
with only male children, and a lower percent- 
age with only female children. The findings 
bear out this expectation: 13.7 per cent have 
only male children and 9.3 per cent only fe- 
male children. The evidence suggests that 
preference for male children is a factor in 
willingness to accept birth control advice. 

An important factor in all behavior is the 
ideal or model that a person has in mind; and 
in this survey an effort was made to determine 
(i) the total number of children, and (ii) 
the number of each sex, that these women 
considered ideal, with the results given below 
(Table 3): 


TABLE 3. NUMBER AND SEX PREFERENCE 
IN CHILDREN® 








(Per Cent Of Women Reporting) 





Total 
Number preferred Children Sons Daughters 





None or No 
preference : ‘ 2; 

One ie Ds 4. 

Two ‘ , 8. 

Three : : 

Four 

Five 

No answer 


4.7 
100.0 





Total 100.0 100.0 


* Two separate questions were asked to obtain data in this 
table: ‘‘How many children would you prefer to have in your 
family?’’ and ‘‘Do you prefer to have sons or daughters and 
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A recent popular book on Asian popula- 
tions? states that “above and beyond the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of the introduction 
of birth control in Asia there is the ideological 
opposition. . . . Despite the ovecrowding of 
their lands, [ Asians} feel that their way of life 
continues to call for large broods of children.” 
So far as these low-income Chinese in Hong 
Kong are concerned, however, exceptionally 
large families are not desired (so long as 
family income remains low); and when they 
seem likely, birth control information is sought. 
The tabulation above shows that roughly one- 
third of these women apparently want small 
families (two children or less), one-third want 
medium-sized families (three children), and 
less than one-third want large families (four 
or more) ; but we find no great desire for very 
large families. In many cases, of course, these 
ideals are expressed after the fact of forming 
families that are considered too large. More 
than half these women in the sample felt their 
families were already too large, as judged by 
the ideal size they had expressed, or with one 
additional child would be larger than they 
deemed desirable. 

In our study we explored both the previous 
experience with birth limitation as well as 
familial attitudes which might affect acceptance 
of birth control: 


TABLE 4.—THE PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN 
REPORTING USE OF VARIOUS BIRTH 
CONTROL TECHNIQUES PREVIOUSLY 


No previous experience 70.2 
Foam tablets 8.6 
Condoms 8.3 
Abortion 3. 
Safe period 2.3 
Breast feeding 2.3 
Diaphragm 1.3 
Folk herbs 3 
Combination of several methods 3.7 


Less than one-third of these women had pre- 
vious experience with some kind of birth con- 
trol method. However, further questioning re- 
vealed that more than 80 per cent were ac- 
quainted with someone who had used some 
method, and almost 75 per cent reported know- 





how many of each?’’ In the tabulation, replies to the effect 
that ‘‘no children are desired’’ and “‘no preference as to sex’’ 
were grouped together. In working out chi-square, the ‘no 
answer’ percentage was combined with the ‘‘none’’ replies or, 
in the case of the sex preference tables, with the ‘‘no pref- 
erence’ replies. 

tJohn Robbins, Too Many Asians, Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1959, p. 175. 
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ing someone who had used a modern contra- 
ceptive device successfully. This is a significant 
finding in view of the person-to-person way in 
which birth control information is communi- 
cated, and at the same time the ignorance of 
these women as to the details of modern birth 
control, and their understandable reluctance to 
subject themselves and their husbands to a 
strange and possibly harmful experience. This 
would indicate that to a large extent birth con- 
trol sells itself: that a positive attitude toward 
it, and a willingness to accept it are formed be- 
fore a woman seeks specific information from 
an organized group. 

The attitude of the husband is a crucial factor 
in the acceptance of this innovation, The at- 
titudes of other relatives, such as parents and 
parents-in-law, can also be influential in the 
typical Chinese family. Finally, the expectations 
of the woman herself, of what the use of birth 
control devices will mean for her future health 
and fertility, must be considered. In this sam- 
ple all these attitudes were overwhelmingly in 
favor of the acceptance of birth control. A 
very large proportion (88 per cent) of the 
women declared their husbands had full knowl- 


edge of their visit to the family planning clinic, 
and were at least willing to try birth control; 
only 12 per cent had not informed their hus- 


bands for one reason or another. Of the hus- 
bands who knew of their wives’ visits, the 
great majority (70.6 per cent) were reported 
not to desire any more children. 

Virtually all the women (99 per cent) re- 
ported no disapproval or opposition on the 
part of other relatives to their participation in 
a birth control program. But this finding must 
be qualified. Significant relatives like parents 
and grandparents were often separated from 
these couples and therefore no longer influen- 
tial in decision making. Even if present, their 
favorable attitudes were expressed after several 
children had been born, and in many cases 
after families had become uncomfortably large. 

What were their reasons for eventually seek- 
ing birth control information and advice? Al- 
most 99 per cent of the sample gave financial 
reasons in whole or in part: their inability to 
support a larger family. About half the sample 
(56 per cent) stated they would have come 
to the clinic sooner had they known of its exist- 
ence, which raises the question of how these 
people finally did learn of this organization- 
sponsored birth control program. We might 
preface the response to this question by calling 
attention to the Association’s efforts to publi- 
cize its work through advertisements in news- 
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papers, spot advertisements preceding movies 
at some theatres, billboard notices at the ferry 
terminals, and the distribution of pamphlets. 

Other methods of communication were more 
effective, however. More than 87 per cent of 
the sample — had learned of the program 
through personal contact, either with old cases 
(48 per cent), from other friends (three per 
cent), or from hospitals, social workers, or 
lower level Family Planning staff members (37 
per cent). This dependence on personal con- 
tacts and the relative ineffectiveness of mass 
media methods of communication is not sur- 
prising in view of the high rate of illiteracy 
mentioned earlier. 

All the women expected to control their 
fertility, but what other expectations did they 
have? Social workers reported women who 
feared that using any birth control device even 
for a short period could cause permanent steril- 
ity. This fear seemed to indicate some desire 
to have additional children later. Although 
our survey revealed a very small percentage 
(2.3) expected permanent sterility to result 
from using a contraceptive device, still this be- 
lief cannot be entirely discounted as a hin- 
drance to a wider acceptance of modern birth 
control. It may well be that many women hold 
back until a boy has been born, just in case the 
use of contraceptives might possibly damage 
their ability to have more children. One of the 
surprising attitudes uncovered was the desire 
of fully one-fourth of the husbands and one- 
fifth of these women to have a child later on 
when their economic situation improved; in 
other words, they were seeking help in spacing 
children rather than preventing additional 
births. 

One additional set of attitudes should also 
be considered: those expressed by the persons 
directing and administering the birth control 
program. A variety of persons were involved: 
serving part-time as directing officials and com- 
mittee members were westernized Chinese 
women from the upper levels of Hong Kong 
society and the wives of British governmental 
and business executives; below them were full 
time, salaried Chinese employees working as 
administrators, clerks, medical doctors, nurses, 
and social workers. Among all these the most 
influential in making fundamental decisions 
were the volunteer part-time workers, especially 
the British wives; among the full-time salaried 
employees the medical doctors exercised un- 
questioned authority within their particular 
area. Two examples of the influence of these 
persons will be cited, one concerning the most 
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favored device, and the other the charging of 
fees. 

During the period of this study, the dia- 
phragm became the Association's most consist- 
ently issued contraceptive, with about 97 per 
cent of all women in this sample being given 
this device on their first visit to the clinic. 
Women patients seeking birth control help 
rarely expressed a preference for any device. 
Why then was the diaphragm issued so con- 
sistently ? In the first place, the volunteer di- 
rectors, both Chinese and British, decided the 
diaphragm to be more suitable in this situation 
than other devices; and, consequently, the As- 
sociation stocked diaphragms in quantity, with 
lesser supplies of condoms, foam tablets, and 
cream being purchased. This preference on 
the part of the directors was seconded by the 
physicians working at the clinics. After a woman 
patient was initially interviewed she went into 
an adjoining room to be examined by a medi- 
cal doctor, usually Chinese but sometimes Brit- 
ish; and it was the doctor at this point who 
made the decision as to the specific device to 
issue. The physicians favored the diaphragm, 
perhaps believing erroneously that most people 
who practice birth control actually use this de- 
vice; and only if a patient specifically requested 
something else was a different device issued. 

As mentioned later, women may have really 
preferred the diaphragm, but in light of their 
living conditions it was not a practical device 
to use; nor, in view of their previous knowl- 
edge of contraception, was the diaphragm a 
familiar device. As this study shows, if these 
women were familiar with any modern device, 
it was likely to have been condoms or foam 
tablets; and within the community persons suc- 
cessfully using contraceptives were in all likeli- 
hood using these cheap and easily obtained de- 
vices. Moreover, the effective use of diaphragms 
requires both privacy and plumbing. These 
families had neither. Almost 90 per cent shared 
sleeping quarters with from 4 to 10 other per- 
sons and lacked a running water supply in the 
dwelling itself. It would be most difficult under 
these conditions to use the diaphragm consist- 
ently and effectively. Since this study was made, 
however, the Association has shifted away from 
almost exclusive dispensing of diaphragms to 
active sponsorship of other devices. 

Another strongly expressed opinion among 
the directors was that fees should be charged 
for services given to patients. Fees levied for 
contraceptives were actually a small source of 
revenue and not essential for the operation of 
the clinics; but both Chinese and British com- 
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mittee women agreed as to their worth, holding 
that people would value and take care of those 
things they had to buy. But in the manner of 
charging fees, the Chinese and British direc- 
tors disagreed. 

The European women favored charging all 
patients a flat registration or saggeronges fee, 
reasoning that people would like the idea of 
“joining” an association through payment of 
this fee and moreover would participate more 
enthusiastically in its program (that is, would 
be more diligent in using contraceptive devices 
issued to them by the Association). The Chin- 
ese directors on the other hand protested that 
poor patients especially would object to paying 
a fee, no matter how small, before receiving 
something tangible in return; and simple mem- 
bership in an association was for them not a 
sufficient return. They argued that the prevail- 
ing system should be retained, with fees 
charged only for contraceptives actually issued. 
It seems likely that the Chinese directors cor- 
rectly assessed Chinese attitudes in such mat- 
ters, but, as might be expected in this colonial 
setting, the opinion of the British women car- 
ried the day and a flat registration of HK$1. 
was thereupon introduced. 

Conclusions. Lower income urbanized Chi- 
nese women in Hong Kong voluntarily partici- 
pating in a Family Planning program were 
ound to have been highly fertile, as judged 
by the number of pregnancies to years mar- 
ried, but at the same time to have avoided the 
practice of infanticide, abortion, and the giv- 
ing away of children. Among these families, 
children are desired, but boys rather than girls 
and in any event not a large family of either 
boys or girls. The majority say they want no 
more than three children, but the actual family 
size exceeded this expressed ideal. In this de- 
sire for a small family, husbands, wives and 
immediate relatives are in agreement. Undoubt- 
edly, these attitudes have been influenced by 
living under refugee conditions, in cramped 
quarters on inadequate incomes and separated 
from persons ~ groups who might have 
acted as models for different attitudes. Yet, de- 
spite a present desire to limit births, many 
families expect to have more children if their 
economic situation improves. 

These women lacked personal familiarity 
with modern contraceptive devices and methods 
and we must conclude that simple ignorance 
of birth control devices has contributed to the 
group's high fertility. However, the majority 
knew friends and relatives were successfully 
using modern contraceptives and were thus 
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positively motivated toward acceptance of these 
innovations themselves. A further measure of 
their motivation is the fact that these women 
— considerable time going to and from the 
clinic and a goodly portion of their meager 
incomes for bus fares and fees, and a very high 
percentage returned to the clinic for a second 
visit as required. However, the diaphragm sup- 
plied to virtually all these women was the one 
device least suited to the conditions under 
which they lived; and we must doubt in the 
absence of a follow-up study that the majority 
persistently and successfully used this device. 

Most women in this survey already had sev- 
eral children and those who came represented 
only a fraction of the women who might have 
participated in this program. To the question 
why more families do not accept birth control, 
and accept it earlier, this survey presents sev- 
eral answers. 

There appears to be no stronger cultural or 
social obstacle to the acceptance of birth con- 
trol on the part of these low income Chinese 
families than the simple desire to have male 
offspring. Couples will not consider limitation 
until at least one son has been born, and as a 
hedge against a high rate of infant and child 
mortality often two sons are sought. Birth con- 
trol becomes acceptable, however, even in the 
absence of sons if the family is about to reach 
a size that cannot be accommodated or sup- 
ported. 

Apart from these considerations, there seems 
to be a lack of awareness of an organized pro- 
gram and of the availability of modern devices, 
in part due to the use of mass media forms of 
communication that failed to reach illiterate 
people. This study indicates that face-to-face 
contact with women is the most effective way 
of spreading favorable information about fam- 
ily limitations. This kind of communication 
seems all the more desirable in view of the fear 
felt by women that the use of contraceptives 
leads eventually to sterility or is somehow detri- 
mental to the husband-wife relationship. 

One strong inference that can be drawn 
from this study (despite some use of the con- 
dom) is that in general men expect their wives 
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to be responsible for taking precautions if 
additional births are to be avoided. The deci- 
sion to avoid another pregnancy may be a joint 
one, but the wife is made responsible for carry- 
ing out such a decision. This means in actual 
practice that the wife must herself find and use 
a device; and this in part explains why woman- 
to-woman communication seems to be the most 
effective way of imparting birth control in- 
formation. It partly explains, too, why the clinic 
considered the diaphragm rather than the con- 
dom the most suitable device to issue these 
women, But putting the responsibility on the 
wife has other significant implications. The 
wife will discontinue use of a method if it does 
in fact interfere with the husband or makes 
him a necessary party to its use; but if she does 
abandon the diaphragm, she is likely to try an- 
other method, such as foam tablets, that again 
puts the responsibility on her alone. If the wife 
must choose and use the device, then it follows 
that if for some reason this device is ineffec- 
tive and an accidental pregnancy results, all 
blame is heaped on her, perhaps making her 
unwilling to rely on another device. These atti- 
tudes can be presumed to create heavy pres- 
sures on the Chinese woman and suggest addi- 
tional obstacles to the wide use of modern 
contraceptives. 

The practices and attitudes reported here are 
representative of lower income Chinese women 
already embarked on a program of birth con- 
trol in Hong Kong; we would have to know 
more about those not practicing family limita- 
tion in order to generalize our findings to a 
Chinese urban population in Hong Kong. 
Casual observations indicate no difference be- 
tween the group studied and other low income 
Chinese regarding attitudes towards fertility, 
abortion, and infanticide. It is reasonable to 
assume that persons drawn into organized birth 
control programs of this sort in the future will 
have had the same contraceptive experience, 
will probably learn of the program in much the 
same way as these women did, and will enter 
it with the same qualifications and expectations 
as reported for the group in this study. 
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Social Correlates of Divorce or Nondivorce 
Among the Unhappy Married 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
Institute of Human Development, University of California 


K irKPATRICK has pointed out that many 
couples who divorce have had happier mar- 
riages than other couples who remain married. 
This position seems plausible although it has 
not yet been verified by empirical investigation. 
Marriage counselors and others working closely 
with families have observed that some couples 
experience a series of crises in their marriages 
and yet they continue married, whereas other 
marriages are quite brittle in that a much less 
serious crisis may result in their divorcing. Our 
earlier research found that if there is a history 
of divorce in the family, couples are more 
likely to divorce than if there is no history of 
divorce.? 

In our society, marriages are assessed accord- 
ing to two norms: happiness and_ stability. 
When happiness is not achieved, strain results. 
Part of the strain is conflict over whether to 
go against the societal norm of stability in mar- 
riage and the family. This research attempts to 
differentiate those families which do and do 
not take the step of divorce when a certain 
“strain” point has been reached. 

The working hypothesis for the present re- 
search is that: given equal strain or unhappi- 
ness there are significant social variables that 
differentiate between unhappy marriages that 
end in divorce and unhappy marriages that re- 
main intact. 


METHOD 

To test the hypothesis, information gained 
from a previous study of the maturation and 
dating of 3,000 students from eleven colleges 
and universities was used. Each student had 
been asked to give the marital status of his 
parents at the time the questionnaire was com- 
pleted and also his rating of the happiness of 
his parents’ marriage up to the time the respon- 
dent was 15 years of age. The reporting of the 
parents’ marital status should be reliable since 
all respondents would know whether parents 
were married or divorced. The rating of the 
parents’ marital happiness would necessarily 


1 Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family as Process and Institu- 
tion, New York: The Ronald Press Comany, 1953, p. 518. 

2 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘The Pattern of Divorce in Three 
Generations,’ Social Forces, 34 (March, 1956). 
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be as the child viewed it, and this might not 
agree with the parents’ view of the marital hap- 
piness. In a few cases (28) students reported 
the parents’ marriage had been happy and also 
the parents’ marital status as divorced. These 


_28 cases were eliminated from the sample. We 


also eliminated 43 men and 81 women who 
were too young at the time of the parents’ 
divorce to give any rating of the parents’ hap- 
piness. This left a total of 2,865 respondents 
for the analysis, 1,995 reporting happy mar- 
riages, 667 reporting unhappy, nondivorced 
marriages, and 203 reporting unhappy divorced 
marriages. 

In analyzing our data we have compared the 
“average” group with the unhappy groups and 
found that the average group tends to have the 
characteristics of the unhappy groups rather 
than of the happy group. Since the American 
ideal emphasizes happiness it seems that when 
people rate a marriage as “average’’ they are 
saying, in substance, that it is an unhappy mar- 
riage. Those marriages rated as happy stand 
apart and differ significantly from those rated 
as average to very unhappy. Therefore we com- 
bined the happy and very happy into one group, 
the happy; and average, unhappy and very un- 
happy into another, the unhappy. 

Although our interest here is in comparing 
the family variables of unhappy nondivorced 
and unhappy divorced we have included per- 
centage distributions on all tables for the hap- 
py, married, 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

Table 1 summarizes the percentage distribu- 
tions of the reported family characteristics on 
ten variables. It will be observed that there are 
differences between the unhappy nondivorced 
and the divorced in age at marriage. Men who 
had married at age 21 and under and women 
who had married at 19 and under tended to 
end an unhappy marriage through divorce more 
often than people who married at later ages. 
Men who married at 30 and over tended to 
remain in the nondivorced group even though 
unhappy. 

In comparing the happy marriages with the 
two groups of unhappy marriages it will be 
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noticed that the happy marriages tended to be 
for men in the age-groups at marriage of 22 
to 29 and for women 20 to 23. Several other 
studies have found these ages to be associated 
with a higher degree of success in marriage. 

The occupation of the husband did not seem 
to be closely associated with whether an un- 
happy marriage ended in divorce or continued 
as an unhappy marriage. Percentage-wise the 
professional men in this study who were re- 
ported to have unhappy marriages tended to 
end the unhappy marriages through divorce, 
while men in the farm-manager or owner 
classification tended to remain in their unhappy 
marriage. 

Level of education was associated with 
whether unhappy marriages had been termi- 
nated through divorce. Unhappy married men 
and women with a grammar school education 
tended to remain married, while men and 
women with college and graduate school edu- 
cations tended to divorce if their marriage was 
unhappy. It will be observed (Table 1) that 
more happy marriages were reported for those 
couples with a college or graduate education 
than among those with a grade or high school 
education. 

In considering the employment status of 
the wife, it was found that a far larger per- 
centage of the divorced women had w q 
full or part time outside the home = .a 
had the unhappy nondivorced women. It is 
difficult to assess our data on the employment 
of the wife (mother of the student reporting) 
since we do not know whether her employment 
was before or after the divorce. 

Findings given in Table 1 show that people 
who are indifferent to religion tended to end 
unhappy marriages through divorce while more 
of those who are devout continued in unhappy 
marriages. 

The patterns of parental dominance in the 
home did not differ significantly between the 
unhappy nondivorced and the divorced, al- 
though the percentage direction was in the 
direction one might predict. The unhappy, 
father-dominated marriage was slightly more 
likely to have ended in divorce, and the un- 
happy, mother-dominated marriage was slightly 
more likely to have remained intact. The most 
interesting comparison in this table is the pre- 
ponderence of 50-50 dominance patterns in 
happy marriage compared with the two dom- 
inance classifications of unhappy marriage. 

One other analysis was made of faith groups 
to see whether members of any one faith 
showed a tendency to remain married even 
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though unhappy. It might be theorized that 
since the Catholic church takes a strong stand 
against divorce, a larger percentage of unhappy 
Catholic marriages would remain intact than 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS AS REPORTED 
BY MEN AND WOMEN FROM HAPPY, DI- 
VORCED AND UNHAPPY NONDIVORCED 
PARENTAL MARRIAGES 








Unhappy 
Non- 
divorced 


Unhappy 


Family Characteristics Happy denna 





Father's Age at Marriage* N=1995 N=664 N=203 
21 and under 13% 11% 19% 
22-25 41 37 40 
26-29 28 26 23 
30 and over 18 26 18 

X?= 11.73 P<.01 


Mother’s Age at Marriage N=1957 N=666 
19 and under 19 v9 
20-23 47 40 
24-27 25 27 
28 and over 9 11 


N = 203 

31 

37 

21 

11 

NS. 

Father’s Occupation N 
Professional 
Business 
White Collar 14 
Skilled /semi-skilled 14 
Unskilled 1 
Farm manager/owner 9 


N=1880 N=632 
19 5 
43 


N=1840 N=628 N=185 
29 14 


Father’s Educaticn* 
Grammar School 
High School 37 39 
College 25 28 
Graduate School 9 19 

X?= 23.59 P<.01 


N=1827 N=617 N=187 
21 13 
44 42 
30 37 


S 8 
X?=9.87 P<.05 


N=1943 N=664 
33 
67 36 

X?= 59.50 P<.01 


Mother’s Education* 
Grammar School 9 
High School 45 
College 40 
Graduate School 


Mother’s Em ployment* 
Employed 26 
Not Employed 74 


N=202 
64 


N=1964 N=667 N=202 
41 25 18 
47 50 41 
12 25 41 

X?= 19.61 P<.01 


Family Religiosity* 
Devout 
Slightly religious 
Indifferent 


N=1944 N=662 N=122 
29 40 47 
60 30 31 
11 30 22 
N.S. 


Parental Interaction 
Father dominant 
50-50 
Mother dominant 





* Statistically significant. 
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would be true of other faiths. Our data gave 
no support to this belief. Jews were most likely 
to be found among those who remained in un- 
happy marriages, and people of no religious 
faith were least likely to be found among those 
who remained in unhappy marriages. Catholics 
and Protestants fell between the two extremes. 


DIscussION 


This research tends to support the hypothesis 
that given equal strain or unhappiness, other 
variables emerge as significant in differentiat- 
ing between unhappy, nondivorced marriages 
and divorced marriages. 

The findings suggest that those who marry 
at very young ages and who find themselves 
in an unhappy marriage tend to get out of the 
marriage through divorce. Possibly this means 
that those who marry young have greater con- 
fidence that they can remarry «!ter divorce than 
those who marry at a later age. However, if 
we look at the other extreme we will observe 
that it is the men and not the women married 
at the later age, who tended to remain in the 
unhappy marriage. Men can remarry more 
easily at an older age because of the favorable 
sex ratio. It is the women who has the greater 
disadvantage in remarrying as she gets older. 

The findings on occupation and education 
suggest that people in the higher educational- 
occupational levels are more prone to end an 
unhappy marriage through divorce. Possibly 
professional people and more highly educated 
people recognize the damage that may be done 
to children in an unhappy marriage, or they 
may have a wider choice of alternatives avail- 
able when they consider their future if they 
divorce. Women with a college or graduate 


education may have more confidence that they 
can find work and earn a living if they do 
divorce. 

Full or part-time work outside the home 
characterized those wives who had divorced. 
We cannot be sure whether a wife's outside 
work may have contributed to dissatisfaction 
with her marriage, whether her undertaking an 
outside job may have been the result of an al- 
ready existing dissatisfaction with her marriage, 
or whether she was forced to take an outside 
job after her divorce. In some cases getting a 
job may be the first step toward divorce. It is 
possible that some of the full-time homemakers 
remain in unhappy marriages because they have 
no alternative if they lack the skills or the in- 
itiative to hold a job. This notion is suggested 
by the finding that more of the full-time home- 
makers had a grammar school education only. 
However, we can only conjecture on these 
points since we do not know at what time the 
wives began doing outside work. A fairly safe 
assumption is that all of the factors mentioned 
above have a part in explaining why the di- 
vorced women had a work history when com- 
pared with the unhappy, nondivorced. 

That more of the religiously devout remained 
married even though unhappy has two possible 
explanations: Religious scruples may rule out 
divorce, or it may be that those who divorce 
become indifferent or antagonistic to religion 
after they end a marriage. Both reasons may 
contribute to the finding. Further research 
might attempt to answer these and many other 
questions about family background characteris- 
tics and intrafamily relationships of those who 
do and do not divorce when unhappily married. 


International Seminar on Family Research 


The Seventh International Seminar on Family Research was held in the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C, from September 8-15, 1962; financial support came from NIMH and SSRC. The 
principal theme was “The transition to parenthood within marriage”; a second theme, in con- 
junction with the Committee on Socialization SSRC, was “Socialization and Social Structure.” 
Speakers from Austria, France, Israel, India, Norway, Sweden and the U.S.A. presented papers. 
Chairman of the seminar: John Mogey, Vanderbilt University; chairman of the Committee: 
Reuben Hill, University of Minnesota. The Eighth International Seminar on Family Research will 
be held in August 1963 under auspices of the Institute for Social Research, Oslo; chairman of 
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Advanced Psychological Training for Marriage 
Counselors—Luxury or Necessity? 


GERALD ALBERT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


““Many TIMES the (marriage) counselor, 
in his diagnosis . . . will be led from conscious 
to unconscious causation. It would clearly be 
of great value to the marriage counselor to have 
a psychiatric training. But it would not be true 
to say that marriage counseling cannot be under- 
taken without such training. Most of the coun- 
selor’s cases will not be of such a nature that 
this highly specialized skill is required for their 
successful handling. All he needs is enough 
training to be able to distinguish clearly those 
cases which require referral for psychotherapy.” 

This statement by Dr. David Mace presents 
in concise form the position held by those who 
consider the province of the marriage coun- 
selor to be largely the awareness-level problems 
of the married couple and/or their special re- 
lationship in the marital state. Even some of 
those who, in discussing actual counseling prac- 
tice, find themselves dealing with unconcious 
motivations, often seem to accept this position 
without dispute. 

It is the contention of the present writer 
that a counselor who is trained along the lines 
indicated by this position is not adequately 
trained for his profession. Obviously, many 
individuals so trained are excellent counselors 
—but it is argued here that this is in spite of 
the inadequacy of their preparation, and pre- 
sumably due to their own superior qualities of 
insight and healing. 

Perhaps views like the one quoted are the 
result of a practical accommodation to the 
reality that marriage counseling is still prac- 
ticed today by representatives of such varied 
disciplines as social case work, the pastorate, 
parent education and general medicine, as well 
as psychiatry and psychoanalysis. In setting 
standards and goals for the training of mar- 
riage counselors, however, it might be well to 
plan for the future in terms of improving coun- 
seling capabilities, rather than merely accept- 
ing the status quo.? 


1 David R. Mace, ‘‘What Is a Marriage Counselor?’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 16 (May, 1954), p. 135. (While Dr. 
Mace himself no longer appears to hold that position, this 
Passage is quoted because it explicitly represents a point of 
view still accepted by many. ) 

2 It should be pointed out that the American Association of 
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The opposite view, stressing the need for 
advanced psychological knowledge (perhaps 
even at the psychoanalytic level) has been well 
stated by Green, who writes: “Today the ad- 
ministrators and boards of family casework 
agencies share the conviction that the staff 
members must possess an adequate knowledge 
of the dynamics of personality structure and 
function, both healthy and unhealthy, in order 
to be able to understand properly and assist 
in meeting constructively the full needs of 
families in distress. . . . Psychoanalysis has 
probably contributed more to the achievement 
of this understanding than any other single 
approach to the investigation and treatment of 
human mental functioning. . . . The — 
evaluation of ego structure and function offers 
the caseworker information that is essential to 
the understanding and management of marital 
problems.’ 

If marriage counseling is conceived of as 
merely an information-giving activity, involv- 
ing various modes of instruction in ‘‘good”’ and 
“bad” marital practices (which it still is, by 
some), little need appears for understanding of 
personality dynamics. If marriage problems are 
considered primarily the result of a lack of 
knowledge, or willful conscious wrongdoing 
on the part of one or the other partner, there 
is little call for advanced psychotherapeutic 
skills. 

Obviously, there 75 an area in marriage coun- 
seling that is concerned with informing the 
marital partners—and this is a special area in 
which other related practitioners usually re- 
ceive Jess training than marriage counselors. 
But few if any authorities define its function 
so limitingly. Typical, perhaps, is Bordin’s 
statement that marriage counseling ranges from 
“giving instruction and information to han- 
dling emotional factors.” And, he adds, where 
the roots of difficulties in a marriage lie in the 





Marriage Counselors (of which Dr. Mace is co-director) has 
consistently promoted the development of higher criteria for 
acceptable marriage counselor training, stressing strong inter- 
disciplinary orientation heavily weighted in psychology. 

3S. L. Green, ‘Psychoanalytic Contributions to Casework 
Treatment of Marital Problems,’’ Social Casework, 35 (Novem- 
ber, 1954), p. 419. 
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emotional relationship between the two per- 
sonalities, then “marriage counseling and psy- 
chological counseling seem to become one and 
the same thing.’’* 

On the other hand, Karpf contends: “‘It 
would seem to be important to make very 
clear that marriage counseling is fundamentally 
different from psychotherapy and that the mar- 
riage counselor works on a different level from 
that of the psychiatrist or even the clinical psy- 
chologist. The people coming to the marriage 
counselor are normal people facing problems 
arising in normal human relationships. The 
marriage counselor does not and should not, 
unless he is working on that level, treat neurot- 
ics and psychotics. Nor should he attempt to 
make such diagnoses. He should, of course, 
be well enough trained to recognize when ke 
is dealing with such problems and should refer 
them to those best equipped to treat them.’’ 
(Italics added.) 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Karpf is 
aware that some marriage counselors (hope- 
fully properly trained) may indeed be work- 
ing “‘on that level,” i.e., the level of uncon- 
scious motivation and abnormal behavior. 

As to the statement that the marriage coun- 
selor should be sufficiently trained to recognize 
abnormal conditions when he comes upon them, 
this is one of the crucial points in the issue here 
raised. 

As Leslie has noted, “Probably in no other 
field is there such danger of irreparable dam- 
age from lack of skill, or ignorance, as in coun- 
seling.”’® Procedurally, he points out, when a 
person in trouble comes for help, “the coun- 
selor must make some sort of diagnosis . . . 
{he} must apprehend the difficulty before he 
can do the person any good.’’? 

Can a counselor who has had merely a gen- 
eral background in marriage problems—even 
with supervised practical training—be consid- 
ered adequately prepared to “apprehend the 
difficulty” accurately? Unless we make early- 
Rogerian assumptions (that the principal func- 
tion of all forms of treatment is the establish- 
ment of “a psychological climate which the 
individual can use for deeper self-understand- 


*E. S. Bordin, Psychological Counseling, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, p. 18. 

5 Maurice J. Karpf, commenting on Albert Ellis’ ‘Legal 
Status of the Marriage Counselor,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
13 (August, 1951), p. 119. 

¢j. F. Cuber, quoting Dr. Roland Leslie, in Marriage 
Counseling Practice, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948, p. 9. 

1 [bid., p. 21. 
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ing,’® rather than positive helpful penetration 
of the problem under the guidance of an ob- 
jective, knowledgeable practitioner), we cannot 
avoid the fact that the counselor must know a 
great deal more about the human personality 
than merely its conscious-level manifestations. 

If marriage problems stemmed largely from 
external circumstances (as of course they do in 
some cases, e.g., unavoidable loss of a job, or 
the need to take into the household an elderly 
interfering relative), then a study of personal- 
ity limited generally to the conscious level 
would probably be sufficient for the marriage 
counselor. But if, as is obviously true, a great 
many marital disturbances result from neurotic 
(or even psychotic) pressures, whose well- 
springs lie at various depths within the uncon- 
scious, how can the counselor whose training 
is thus limited deal with them? 

One possible answer is given by Miller.* Dis- 
cussing chronic neuroses and character disorders, 
he suggests that counseling in such cases may 
well be contraindicated... . “I have in mind 
those disorders for which intensive psycho- 
therapy or psychoanalysis is specifically indi- 
cated. . . . The aware counselor, aided in his 
diagnosis and understanding by his psychiatric 
consultant, can be of great service to such 
people’’—by avoiding involvement in a counsel- 
ing relationship with them, and instead prepar- 
ing them directly for deeper therapy. 

This does not, however, seem a fully ade- 
quate solution. What makes a counselor 
“aware” ? Knowledge is needed for such aware- 
ness—knowledge of the very dynamics which 
the analytic therapist would be called on to deal 
with in treatment. Since many marriage counse- 
lors work in private settings, they may often have 
little or no access to psychiatric consultation in 
determining what kind of therapy is indicated. 
And, as Albert Ellis has pointed out, even when 
such consultation facilities are present, barriers 
may be found in the form of financial considera- 
tions and the regulations established by psychi- 
atric associations.'° 

A story is told to classes in abnormal psy- 
chology by Dr. Florence Miale, co-author of the 
Maile-Holsopple sentence completion test. She 
describes the case of a psychiatrist who treated 
as a neurotic a patient who turned out later to 


8 Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1951, p. 230. 

® Arthur A. Miller, ‘‘The Psychiatric Consultant in Family 
Counseling,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 18 (August, 1956), 
p. 256. 

10 Albert Ellis, ‘‘Legal Status of the Marriage Counselor,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 13 (August, 1951), p. 116. 
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be psychopathic, So convincing was this patient 
in adopting the facade of a “normal neurotic” 
that he was able to enlist the aid of the psychi- 
atrist in a project to set up a mental health 
clinic of which the patient would be a lay di- 
rector. If the psychopathic patient himself had 
not soon lost interest, the psychiatrist might 
well have found himself in a strange and difh- 
cult situation, 

What this illustration points up is the real 
skill and knowledge required for that rather 
casually assumed capacity called ‘‘awareness.” 
Every effort is made by the defensive forces 
within a neurotic counselee to resist overt ex- 
pression of the actual trouble source. If Freud 
gave us understanding of anything in the hu- 
man personality, he made clear the existence of 
powerful unconscious motivations and the tre- 
mendous quantum of energy devoted by the 
disturbed personality to repression and the de- 
velopment of defense mechanisms. 

The most plausible-seeming causes of marital 
trouble may well be among the most deceiving, 
in proportion to the amount of energy sum- 
moned up by the counselee to conceal the ac- 
tual, but more painful, roots of the difficulty. 
Without full knowledge of the broad range of 
illness possibilities and their underlying dy- 
namics, the counselor would seem liable on 
many occasions to fail even to recognize that he 
is dealing with a deep disturbance—while on 
other occasions he might think he had a deeply 
disturbed patient when this was not so at all. 

An actively phobic person, for example, may 
be quite distressed over his fears, and present a 
rather alarming picture of compulsive avoid- 
ance behavior. Nevertheless, such a person in 
terms of his psychic dynamics is often held to 
have effectively contained his problems within 
manageable bounds by projecting them onto 
avoidable external objects—leaving him, in gen- 
eral, fairly capable of successful life function- 
ing. Yet, to a counselor without knowledge of 
this, such a person might seem seriously ill. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Miale’s illustration 
points out, some really ill people may present a 
very convincing picture of relative normalcy, 
and the inadequately trained counselor would 
certainly be unlikely to see through this—and 
consequently fail to make proper referral for 
more advanced therapy. 

Advocacy of such knowledge for the marri- 
age counselor does not imply any suggestion 
that the counselor should dabble in analytic 
therapy himself. Cuber cites Dr. Maurice Le- 
vine as classifying therapy into three types, of 
which “the first two should be of interest to the 
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marriage counselor.”? They are: 1. Reassurance 
of the patient, occupational therapy, establish- 
ment of daily routine, manipulation of environ- 
ment and similar upper-level-awareness reme- 
dies; 2. Confession and ventilation, life history 
discussion, re-education and application of psy- 
choanalytic knowledge thereto (but not psycho- 
analysis itself); 3. Shock therapy, hypnosis, 
psychoanalysis. 

While Type #1 could probably be undertaken 
without advanced psychological knowledge, and 
Type #3 would require more training than is 
suggested here, Type #2 encompasses a large 
area of counseling appropriate to the marriage 
counselor but yet improperly attempted without 
a fairly comprehensive measure of training in 
the deeper dynamics of personality. 


CONCLUSION 

In this day and age, even the least informed 
counselor has a smattering of psychoanalytic 
knowledge available to him for misuse. Only by 
fully informing him can the danger of mistreat- 
ment be guarded against. 

Marriage counselors need advanced psycho- 
logical training: 1. in order to do their jobs 
betier; 2. in order to know how to recognize 
those jobs they should wor do at all. 

Since there is need for a broader, rather than 
narrower, range of marriage counseling services 
(vide the current statistics on marriage failure), 
it would appear impractical to suggest complete 
training in clinical psychology or psychoanaly- 
sis for everyone seeking to enter the field. (This 
would merely be another way of saying that only 
clinical psychologists and psychoanalysts should 
do marriage counseling, and would only reduce 
the available therapeutic facilities. ) 

But it does appear highly worthwhile to urge 
that universities and other training centers re- 
quire that marriage counselors-in-training re- 
ceive a thorough grounding in motivation, per- 
sonality development, abnormal psychology and 
diagnostics, as well as a working knowledge of 
psychoanalytic theory (including, perhaps, not 
only Freudian concepts but also such more re- 
cent approaches as those of Sullivan, Reich, 
Rogers and the Neo-Behaviorists.) This would 
be in addition to courses in the specific area of 
marriage counseling, and such other relevant 
subjects as family dynamics and the sociology of 
the family. 

Counselors so trained would certainly be 
better equipped professionally—and their clients 
better served. 


11J. F. Cuber, of. cit., p. 42. 
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Conjoint Interviews with Marriage Partners 


VEON G. SMITH, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Utah 
AND 


FLOYD M. ANDERSON, American Institute of Family Relations 


M arkIAGE counselors are not in agreement 
regarding the relative value of the counselor 
seeing the husband and wife together in a con- 
joint interview. Some counselors insist that one 
can never be helpful to a couple while seeing 
them together. Others maintain that the only 
way to do marriage counseling effectively is to 
always see the partners together. The purpose 
of this paper is to consider some of the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and some of the de- 
terminational factors, as well as objectives to 
be achieved in the use of the conjoint inter- 
view. By conjoint interview we mean talking 
with the husband and wife together for a typi- 
cal therapy interview usually one hour in 
length. It has been the experience of the au- 
thors working in university counseling facili- 
ties, mental health outpatient units and in pri- 
vate practice, that conjoint interviews with mar- 
ried partners can be used to enhance the thera- 
peutic process of change. A sampling of the 
literature about conjoint interviews with mar- 
riage partners suggests values to this method of 
doing marriage counseling.’ 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


Before pursuing these points further, the fol- 
lowing assumptions are presented as funda- 
mental to the marriage relationship and the 
counseling concerned with this relationship. It 
is assumed that a marriage relationship possesses 
dimensions above and beyond or separate and 
apart from the fact of two distinct individuals 
living together. A single personality always 
takes on a new dimension or nuance when it is 
in the process of interaction and this is particu- 
larly so in the close and very intimate emotion 
laden relationship of a marriage. Another as- 
sumption of importance is that marriage counsel- 
ing implies a focus on the interactional process 
contrasted to a therapeutic focus on the individ- 
ual personality. The last assumption further 


1 Joanne Geist and Norman M. Gerber, “‘Joint Interview- 
ing: A Treatment Technique with Marital Partners,’’ Social 
Casework, XLI (February, 1960), pp. 76-83; M. Sanford Sher- 
man, ‘‘Joint Interviews in Casework Practice,’’ Social Work, 
4 (April, 1959), pp. 20-28; Rex A Skidmore and Hulda Van 
Steeter Garrett, ‘‘The Joint Interview in Marriage Counseling,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, XVII (November, 1955), pp. 
349-54, 
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assumes that the conjoint interview possesses 
some unique qualities of a positive and of a 
negative potential not found in the individual 
interview situation or relationship. It would be 
further assumed that a determination as to when 
and for what reasons a conjoint interview is to 
be held, should be done on a clinically deter- 
mined basis for each case. There needs to be an 
awareness of conditions which indicate or con- 
traindicate having such an interview. Poor tim- 
ing or wrong reasons for deciding on seeing the 
husband and wife together can be negative in 
the counseling effort. Therefore in order to de- 
termine the desirability of doing a conjoint 
interview, a marriage counselor needs to assess 
many variables about the individuals concerned 
and about the counseling process up to that. 
point. Before seeing the husband and wife to- 
gether there needs to be an evaluation of the 
level of hostility existing in the relationship, 
the amount of general acceptance each partner 
has for the other, the kind of effective com- 
munication that exists between the partners, the 
particular kinds of problems they possess, the 
urgency of necessary communication between 
them, the degree of self-understanding by each 
partner, and the degree of understanding and 
acceptance of the partner. There are also practi- 
cal considerations of time and cost that need to 
be evaluated. How well the counselor knows 
each person, and how many interviews already 
held, are also factors that would help in assess- 
ing the advisability of proceeding with a con- 
joint interview, 


ADVANTAGES OF CONJOINT INTERVIEWS 

Some of the advantages of a conjoint inter- 
view are for the client and some are for the 
counselor. These advantages lie in the area of 
better understanding of the clients and in the 
area of the treatment procedure. Since these 
areas are not mutually exclusive they will not 
be treated separately. As the husband and wife 
are seen together the counselor can observe and 
participate with the couple in the process of a 
three way interaction. It is possible for the 
counselor to assess how the married people re- 
late to one another, who is the dominant indi- 
vidual, how much they do or do not understand 
one another, and many other basic points in- 
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fluencing the kind of interaction process between 
them. If one person is iactianl to project all 
difficulties on to the partner, this can be de- 
termined more easily in the process of a con- 
joint interview than it can if each individual 
were being seen separately. There is a value to 
the client who can often hear more effectively 
and understand more appropriately how the 
spouse really feels or thinks when the conversa- 
tion takes place in the presence of a third per- 
son. It is also easier for each to comprehend 
the expectations of the partner. It is often much 
easier to Clarify the counselor's role when peo- 
ple are seen together rather than being seen 
separately. Under these conditions the statements 
which the counselor makes to the two of them 
can be tested as to how each person is interpret- 
ing the observations. This helps to minimize 
misquoting and misinterpreting the counselor's 
role or his words. In a conjoint interview the 
counselor can clarify that it is possible for him 
to understand both persons rather than taking 
sides with one of them. Many clients assume 
that it is difficult for the counselor to under- 
stand one partner's point of view and at the 
same time comprehend and accept as tenable 
the attitudes of the partner. It is not uncommon 
for a client to be very much threatened by the 
idea of individual therapy and when the client 
feels this way it is often possible for them to 
accept the idea of coming to a conjoint inter- 
view where the partner is also present. 

When a couple is seen together it is some- 
times easier to adequately assess the factor of 
motivation they have for counseling help. This 
is possible because each person will participate 
in a way that helps weed out distortions and 
identify the real feelings in the relationship. As 
two people interact with each other in an inter- 
view situation it is possible to see the distor- 
tions which each client has. Also the tendency 
to project becomes more apparent. The coun- 
selor can effectively identify the systems of de- 
fense and the fears of each partner. Information 
can be given to both persons as a basis for com- 
mon knowledge, clarification, or suggestion. 
This saves time and is a base for evaluating how 
they use commonly held information. An ex- 
perience in problem solving can be provided 
for the couple when they are seen together. For 
example, if the couple has some concerns about 
their method of disciplining children it is pos- 
sible for the two of them in working with the 
counselor to look at this problem, identify the 
nature of it, and to think through with the coun- 
selor why they are not able to come to a satis- 
factory point of view and action. Thus the 
problem solving process can be tried and prac- 
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ticed in a functioning way when the two people 
are seen together. 

Two persons can reinforce each other when 
they are both frightened about the idea of 
counseling. For some people the idea of in- 
dividually sitting down with a counselor is so 
frightening that they cannot tolerate coming in 
for help. However, by permitting the two of 
them to come together, each of them is able to 
accept the idea more fully, and come for coun- 
seling. 

The conjoint interview can provide the pro- 
tective environment where the hesitant, quiet, 
or fearful partner may learn how to express 
himself to his spouse. It is not uncommon that 
one or the other of the marriage partners is 
rather fearful and hesitant about expressing 
what his feelings are to his spouse for some ill- 
defined fear about what might happen. The con- 
joint interview situation can provide an ade- 
quate amount of protection for him that he 
— begin to learn how to express his feelings 
and reactions with impunity. 

Inability to effectively communicate is a very 
common difficulty with married couples. As the 
counselor works with the two persons together 
he can identify the nature of the communica- 
tion and the reasons for its ineffectiveness. 
There is also the opportunity for the couple to 
work together in improving the process as they 
talk together with each other in the presence of 


the counselor. The reasons why married couples 
have difficulty are diverse and complex. Talking 
with the couple together is an effective way of 
improving the counselor's capacity to identify 
the full and the real nature of the problems 
which are present. 


DISADVANTAGES OF CONJOINT INTERVIEWS 

The disadvantages of conjoint therapy are 
varied, It is advisable for a marriage counselor 
to have a keen awareness of the disadvantages 
inherent in the procedure. If poorly timed or 
inadequately managed, conjoint marriage coun- 
seling can set the stage for more venting of 
feelings and hostility than is indicated for 
therapeutic value. These reactions may be to- 
ward the spouse, toward the counselor, or 
toward oneself. The counselor may inadvertently 
indicate by words or actions some preference 
for one or the other client. This results in feel- 
ings of being overly criticized or of being re- 
jected by the counselor. The counselor's partici- 
pation with the couple in the interview situa- 
tion may carry the implication to one of the 
partners that it is the counselor's responsibility 
to communicate to the spouse. The counselor in 
this situation becomes an interpreter or a trans- 
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later when his task is to facilitate a communica- 
tion process between the partners. If one of the 
clients is psychologically sophisticated or in- 
tuitively sensitive he may ik up the meaning 
of the partner's behavior and give a premature 
interpretation of that behavior. Under the gen- 
eral pressures or tensions which occur in a con- 
joint interview the counselor might do this 
same thing. There is also the danger of the 
counselor revealing information to the two per- 
sons which was disclosed to him in an individ- 
ual session. This could be very hurtful to the 
therapeutic relationship. Information or atti- 
tudes of the counselor may be much more 
threatening to the persons when they are seen 
together, For example, one woman in a con- 
joint interview indicated that she felt like she 
was talking to the counselor in the presence of 
a stranger. There is also the hazard that the 
client may prematurely or inappropriately reveal 
plans or intentions. For example, one of them 
may feel strongly that he is going to apply for 
divorce. In the stressful situation of a conjoint 
interview he may inappropriately bring this in 
as a threat toward the partner. There is always 
the ever present possibility that one or the other 
marriage partner may be able to maneuver the 
counselor into a position of being on his side 
so the counselor and one partner become allied 
against the spouse. 


CONJOINT INTERVIEWS TO BE PLANNED 

If one is quite conscious of the advantages as 
well as the disadvantages inherent in the con- 
joint interview he can profitably move to con- 
ducting conjoint interviews under soundly de- 
termined situations to achieve certain objectives. 
If the counselor wishes to do a conjoint inter- 
view it should be done on a prescription basis 
with purposes clearly in mind, a plan identified, 
and the objectives to be accomplished fully 
understood. There should be specific reasons 
why this method is being used rather than see- 
ing the couple separately. It is also extremely 
important for the counselor to fully assess the 
nature of the relationship which »xists in the 
marriage and also the nature of the relationship 
between the individual partners and the counse- 
lor. When these things are taken into account 
there are a number of objectives which can 
profitably be achieved by the counselor in a 
conjoint session with the marriage partners. 
Some of the objectives that might be accom- 
plished will be considered in the following 
paragraphs, 

These objectives are not mutually exclusive 
but each focuses on a pertinent nuance in the 
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relationship of the marriage or in the counseling 
relationship. It can be very helpful as a starting 
point in doing marriage counseling to see the 
couple together to aciieve an objective of set- 
ting the stage for marriage counseling. Not all 
persons by any means are aware of what the 
process of marriage counseling involves. By see- 
ing the two of them together any distortions 
which they might have had about the process 
of marriage counseling can be eliminated. The 
counselor can say to both that it is his task to 
help them solve their problems rather than to 
decide which of them has made the mistakes 
or which of them is in error. He can also dis- 
cuss the very practical matters of what marriage 
counseling really is, how it proceeds, the time 
that will be involved, and the cost of the service. 

The counselor can also at this point some- 
what assess the motivation of the couple as to 
whether or not they are ready for counseling 
to continue. By doing this with the two of them 
together, there is a common base from which 
everyone is working. Questions about procedure 
can be answered and vague or distorted issues 
clarified. The role of the marriage counselor is 
often unclear and frequently confusing to the 
client. This can be corrected and the client 
can be told the picture of marriage counseling 
and how the process will operate. 

There can also be the point clarified with the 
two together as to how the counselor will work 
with them and how each of them can be con- 
sidered as separate individuals while at the same 
time the counselor will be taking into account 
the interaction process between them. It can also 
be emphasized that each must carry a part of the 
responsibility for the marriage not working 
satisfactorily. This is important so that even if 
one of them carries most of the symptoms of 
the marital disharmony it can be clarified that 
the other is still a participant in this and will 
need to do some work on his side of the mar- 
riage. The discomforts that go along with mar- 
riage counseling as well as the comforts, can be 
mentioned and discussed with the two of them 
so that when they are later seen separately nei- 
ther of them will be inclined to feel that he 
is the only one being made uncomfortable by 
the careful scrutiny of his participation in the 
marriage relationship. In one situation where 
the couple was being interviewed during the 
initial stage of their contacts with the marriage 
counselor, the husband was insisting that their 
marriage really was not in very much dishar- 
mony at all and he could not see why they 
needed really to get marriage counseling. When 
he made this statement in the counseling session 
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the wife burst into tears and indicated that she 
guessed she was through with the marriage. The 
husband apparently had not realized that his 
wife had such strong feelings about the weak 
spots in the marriage and when these were evi- 
dent at this point of the interview he reversed 
himself and indicated that it was quite apparent 
from what went on here that marriage counsel- 
ing was needed and he was willing to proceed 
with the counseling efforts. 

There can be an objective set to facilitate the 
understanding of the individual and of the 
partner. In the process of testing the interac- 
tional aspects of the relationship the counselor 
can help each person understand his own be- 
havioral patterns and how he fails to hear or 
understand what is going on in the realtionship. 
There can be an actual encouragement of the 
interaction at an emotional level so the couple 
can work through some of their feelings about 
what is going on between them. This will help 
to identify the real nature of the problem and 
also help the couple accept the differences 
which exist between them. 

To facilitate more effective communication is 
a sound objective to set for having a conjoint 
interview. The many nuances of communication 
can be identified and clarified. The meanings of 
words and ideas with the individual ways of 
expression can be considered. The communica- 
tion of feelings as contrasted to expression of 
ideas or intellectual notions can be explored or 
understood by the counselor and clients. Mis- 
conceptions can be cleared up and each partner 
can be helped to better understand the words, 
feelings, and comments of the partner. 

It is often apparent that the individual is 
capable of accurately observing some of the be- 
havior which goes on in the marriage, but is 
totally unable to draw correct meanings from it 
or make accurate interpretations of this be- 
havior. These distortions result further in mis- 
understanding between the partners. In the con- 
joint interview when statements are made or 
when behavior is discussed it is possible for the 
counselor to discuss it in enough detail that the 
couple can more fully understand what is hap- 
pening. There is then a clarification of the dis- 
tortions which each of them might be having 
about the partner's behavior or attitudes. If the 
counselor discusses with the couple such as issue 
as disciplining of the children, he can help them 
work through some of the basic differences 
which exist in their thinking about this issue. 
The wife may feel that the husband is far too 
strict and that he over-disciplines the children, 
while the husband in turn may feel that the 
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wife is far too lenient in the method of dis- 
ciplining. If the couple discusses this in a con- 
joint interview it soon becomes apparent that 
each of them usually would be more toward the 
center of a continuum on discipline rather than 
being either too strict or too lenient. It is fre- 
quently evident that each over-exaggerates his 
own point of view in order to compensate for 
what he considers to be the other person’s 
errors. 

Another appropriate objective to aim for in 
a conjoint interview is to do straight educating 
or information giving to the couple. If a couple 
is having difficulty with finances and the one or 
the other feels that they are spending a dispro- 
portionate amount of money on automobiles 
or on housing, this can be assessed in the coun- 
seling situation and factual information given 
to the couple. There is also the matter of un- 
derstanding the normal or unusual behavior of 
the children. Much of what the counselor does 
in this regard could be considered educational 
in that he is helping the parents understand 
what is not a legitimate expectation of a child 
at any given age or under certain circumstances 
or conditions. 

There is also the matter of information 
which can be given to help the couple to un- 
derstand what are the appropriate expectations 
of each other in the marriage relationship. 
Many times couples are in difficulty in the mar- 
riage because of the lack of information about 
what the role should be as husband or 
as wife. Making of plans which involve both 
persons can be a sound objective for a conjoint 
interview. These might be plans about the 
treatment situation or plans about change of 
residence or in reference to some matters such 
as what should be done with the children in 
school. 

It is difficult and sometimes almost impossi- 
ble to adequately work out plans which pertain 
to both persons when they are being seen in- 
dividually, but if the two of them can be seen 
in conjoint conference the necessary plans can 
be thought through and something more 
quickly worked out with them. Making an 
evaluation of the progress of therapy and set- 
ting plans for further therapy can be done 
more effectively in a conjoint conference than 
if each of the partners is being seen individ- 
ually. There are times when it is very difficult 
to clarify the specific nature of distortions 
which each person might be carrying. The ac- 
tual picture of the relationship becomes clouded 
in the feelings and reactions of each person as 
each, through his own distortions, presents a 
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picture which is quite _—— and different 
from that presented by the partner. This can 
be so varied that the two of them can talk 
about an actual experience and each view it so 
differently that it is hard to know what actually 
did occur. In a conjoint interview such matters 
as this can be clarified more precisely and it can 
be determined who is carrying what kinds of 
distortions about the experience or feelings. 

It is a sound objective to plan for a conjoint 
interview with the purpose of doing some ac- 
tual problem solving around an issue about 
which the couple are in conflict. For example, 
if the couple are in conflict about how they 
should handle their money or how budgeting 
should be done this can be a matter of prob- 
lem solving in the interview situation. Under 
these conditions the couple can be helped to 
see that the problem solving process is a matter 
of being able to come to the issue without a 
preconceived notion as to what the final deci- 
sion should be. Too often each tries to solve the 
problem with an attitude which represents the 
attitude of a salesman to put a point of view 
across rather than to do any actual solving of 
problems. In other words they are intent to sell 
the partner their point of view rather than 
to discuss what should be the right answer to 
the dilemma they face. This process can be 
more effectively done in a conjoint interview 
than in individual sessions with each since both 
are able to see more clearly their own failure 
to participate in a problem solving way when 
this is demonstrated with them in the interview. 

The identification of the basic problem in 
the marriage, as well as identifying the treat- 
ment procedure that may be needed to correct 
it, is a suitable goal of a conjoint interview. In 
other words one can identify the right area of 
basic conflicts rather than what the couple may 
think is the problem. There is a need for them 
to be in agreement about procedures that are 
necessary to correct the problem of the mar- 
riage relationship. 

The conjoint interview can focus on the 
lack of acceptance of legitimate differences 
which exist between two people. Some of these 
differences may be related to differences of 
being male or female and some related to 
differences of preference and choice about rec- 
reation, about choice of food, hobbies, etc. 
When either person is unable to accept that 
these differences are legitimate to exist, they 
are constantly in a frame of mind to be con- 
vincing the partner that his preferences should 
be modified. Such differences as the matter of 
one being impulsive as contrasted to the other 
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person being cautious and hesitant, can be an 
asset rather than a liability if the couple can 
learn to accept each other with his differences. 
If one is outgoing and vivacious in his social 
relationships and the other is hesitant and cau- 
tious, they can also make this difference serve 
a constructive purpose when they meet socially 
with other people. Often, however, couples 
disagree and fight about the differences, instead 
of learning how to use them in a constructive 
way. By seeing the couple in conjoint inter- 
view it is possible to identify what the differ- 
ences are and to help the couple learn how to 
use them in constructive ways. 

While being seen individually, marriage part- 
ners often reach a plateau where therapeutic 
progress stalemates. It is almost as though each 
client has relaxed his efforts waiting for the 
partner to make the “rest of the changes.” 
Seeing the couple together is a device for iden- 
tifying what is happening, reassessment of 
goals and progress, and for ‘'stirring things 
around” so the therapy can proceed in a more 
helpful way. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The conjoint interview is an additional tool 
which has a legitimate place in the process of 
marriage counseling. From the experience of 
the authors, there are underlying assumptions 
which are pertinent in reference to the advis- 
ability of conjoint interviews being scheduled. 
It is also necessary to keep in mind that if 
conjoint interviews are to be done, the inter- 
viewer should determine when and under what 
conditions, just as he makes other decisions 
about important matters for the counseling pro- 
cedure. The determination of when and for 
what purposes the conjoint interview should 
be held is a matter of professional decision and 
determination, rather than a matter of admin- 
istrative fiat, or general practice or policy of 
the agency, or of the counselor. It is also well 
to keep in mind that there are many advan- 
tages and many disadvantages to the idea of 
doing counseling with a married couple in a 
conjoint session. The counselor must of neces- 
sity be familiar with the advantages and dis- 
advantages too, if he is to make the conjoint 
interview a positive experience in the counsel- 
ing process. If the counselor is planning to 
use conjoint interviews there are a number of 
objectives that can be profitably achieved. There 
are many of these objectives which can be 
accomplished better in the process of a con- 
joint interview than in interviews with each 
of the partners separately. 
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The Marital Adjustment and Marital Role 
Definitions of Husbands of Working 
and Nonworking Wives* 


LELAND J. AXELSON 
Florida State University 


PHiLip WYLIE'S stinging epithet “Mom- 
ism” or Russell Lynes’s humorous characteriza- 
tion of the husband as America’s “new servant 
class’ emphasize the concern that is being 
voiced about the changing social position of 
the mother and wife in our society. It will be 
the task of future sociologists to determine the 
full socio-cultural significance of the emerging 
role of the working wife. While the ever in- 
creasing percentage of married women in the 
labor force is being duly recorded with each 
census, we are obliged to assess the conse- 
quences as the change occurs. This paper is a 
omen report of a study which explores 
usbands’ attitudes toward the working wife 
and investigates the relationship of the hus- 
band’s marital adjustment to working and non- 
working wives. 

Earlier evaluations of the changing social 
roles of the woman in our society stress, in 
particular, the difficulties encountered by the 
male in accepting the working wife. The ‘“‘ne- 
cessitated’”’ readjustment of interpersonal pat- 
terns of behavior between the sexes is vigor- 
ously promoted by some while it is simultane- 
ously hypothesized that the “most severe threat” 
to the husband’s status is his loss of economic 

reeminence.’ On the other hand, the conjugal 
amily of present-day society is conceptualized 
as a “stripped down” functional unit which 
effectively prevents dysfunctional competition 
between the members of the family unit and 
the economic institution by allowing only one 
member to play a fully competitive role in the 


* Read at the annual meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations, Storrs, Connecticut, August, 1962. Machine 
analysis of the data supported by The National Science Founda- 
tion, Grant No. NSF-GP-671 with the cooperation of the In- 
stitute For Social Research, Florida State University. 

1 Helen Mayer Hacker, ‘“The New Burdens of Masculinity,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living 19 (August, 1957). Ernest W. 
Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family: From Institution 
to Companionship, New York: American Book Company, 1953, 
2nd. ed., p. 465. Gladys Hoagland Groves, Marriage and 
Family Life, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942, 
p. 282. Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955, p. 447. 
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occupational system.? Parsons sets aside the 
question of working wives as being of little 
importance because of the non-competitiveness 
in status terms of the occupational positions 
held by wives.® 

The available evidence continues to suggest 
that the husband and father in our society is 
still the basic source of strength, unity, ulti- 
mate authority and economic security for the 
family. In the event that the wife enters the 
labor market, the husband’s domestic position 
appears to be modified by a more equalitarian 
working philosophy between the spouses and 
with a decrease in the sex typing of household 
chores.5 Under stress situations, particularly 
when the husband's economic role is jeopard- 
ized with continued unemployment, the male 
experiences a substantial loss of status as the 
head of the family, especially when poor mari- 
tal adjustment preceded the unemployment.* 

Our present knowledge about the differences 


2 Talcott Parsons, ‘“‘The Social Structure of the Family,”’ 
The Family: Its Functions and Destiny, Ruth Nanda Anshen, 
Editor, New York: Harper & Brothers, Publisher, 1959 revised 
edition, pp. 262-267. 

8 Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family Socialization 
and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955, p. 14. 

* Ruth J. Tasch, ‘‘The Role of the Father in the Family,”’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, 20 (June, 1952), pp. 319- 
361. Rachell-Ann Lusher Elder, ‘‘Traditional and Develop- 
mental Conceptions of Fatherhood,’’ M.S. Thesis, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, 1947, unpublished, reported in Reuben 
Hill, Families Under Stress, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1949, pp. 44-45. 

5 Robert O. Blood, Jr., and Robert L. Hamblin, ‘‘The 
Effect of the Wife’s Employment of the Family Power Struc- 
ture,’” Social Forces 26 (May, 1958), p. 352. David M. Heer, 
*‘Dominance and the Working Wife,"’ Social Forces 36 (May, 
1948), p. 347. Robert O. Blood, Jr., and Donald M. Wolfe, 
Husbands and Wives; The Dynamics of Married Living Glen- 
coe: The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1960, pp. 62-66. 
Deborah S. Kligler, ‘The Effects of the Employment of Mar- 
ried Women on Husband and Wife Roles: A Study in Culture 
Change’’ (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Department of 
Sociology, Yale University, 1954), p. 109. 

®* Ruth Shonle Cavan and Katherine Howland Ranck, The 
Family and the Depression, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938; Maria Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family, New York: The Dryden Press, 1940 ; Robert Cooley 
Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 
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in marital adjustment between husbands of 
working and nonworking wives and the atti- 
tudes men have toward working wives appears 
to be both conflicting and incomplete. In what 
seem to be non-stress situations, good marital 
adjustment has been found to be associated 
with the employment of the wife, irrespective 
of her post-marital desire to work ;’ or at worst, 
both positive and negative consequences are to 
be expected. Others have reported no signifi- 
cant differences in marital adjustment between 
husbands of working and nonworking wives.® 

Recent research has utilized women as re- 
spondents and has found an increasing amount 
of marital conflict and a decreasing amount of 
happiness among working mothers who have 
children in the first and tenth grades. Signifi- 
cant increases in poor marital adjustment was 
found among wives who are employed full 
time and who are married to their original 
mates.2° Blood and Wolfe recently indicated 
a differential pattern of marital satisfaction 
associated with the employment of the wife 
and the income of the husband. Working wives 
of husbands from the lower income group and 
nonworking wives of husbands from the upper 
income group indicated greater marital satis- 
faction.1? Using samples of both husbands and 
wives, Gianopulos and Mitchell reported poorer 
marital adjustment when the husband disap- 
proves of the wife working (a finding later 
confirmed by Nye)?? and Kligler found that 
husbands of nonworking wives were more ap- 
prehensive about the working wife's ability to 
perform the traditional roles of women than 
were husbands of working wives.1? Since the 


7 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939, p. 419. 

8 Cecile Tipton LaFollette, A Study of the Problems of 652 
Gainfully Employed Married Women Homemakers, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934, pp. 146-51. 

® Harvey J. Locke and Muriel Mackeprung, ‘‘Marital Ad- 
justment and the Employed Wife,’’ American Journal of So- 
ciology, 34 (May, 1949), pp. 536-38. Harvey J. Locke, Pre- 
dicting Adjustment in Marriage, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1951, pp. 289-96. 

°F, Ivan Nye, ‘Employment Status of Mothers and 
Marital Conflict, Permanence, and Happiness,’’ Social Prob- 
lems, 6 (Winter, 1959), pp. 265-66. F. Ivan Nye, ‘‘Maternal 
Employment and Marital Interaction: Some Contingent Con- 
ditions,’’ Social Forces, 40 (December, 1961), p. 116. 

11 Blood and Wolfe, of. cit., pp. 101-103. 

13 Nye, ‘‘Martenal Employment and Maternal Interaction: 
...'' op. cit., p. 118. Artie Gianopulos and Howard E. Mit- 
chell, ‘‘Marital Disagreement in Working Wife Marriages as 
a Function of Husband’s Attitude Toward Wife’s Employ- 
ment,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 19 (November, 1957), 
pp. 373-8. 

13 Kligler, op. cit., p. 144. 
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majority of our knowledge was obtained from 
women, a report based upon the responses of 
the husband should add materially to our sub- 
stantial but relatively inconsistent storehouse 
of knowledge. 

METHOD 


The data were collected by mailed question- 
naires from husbands who were residing with 
their wives in a small western town in the 
summer of 1961. This community of 6200 
inhabitants has been found, by the use of cen- 
sus data, to be fairly representative of similar 
size communities of this region. A 25 per cent 
systematic sample was taken of blocks within 
the city limits and a 50 per cent sample of the 
dwelling units of the sampled blocks. A total 
of 122 completed and usable forms were ob- 
tained, which constitutes an 80 per cent re- 
turn.1* The sample was found to be similar to 
the available census data with regard to age, 
occupation and educational attainment of the 
total adult male population. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the respondents had working wives, a 
figure slightly higher than the national average. 

As a measure of marital adjustment, the 
questionnaire included the items previously de- 
veloped and used successfully by Nye.!® A six 
item Guttman-type scale was constructed which 
produced a reproducibility coefficient of .90. 
The Israel Gamma technique (Image Analysis) 
was employed, which resulted in raising the 
reproducibility to .93.1° The other prerequt- 
sites of a Guttman-type scale were fulfilled. 


PERCEPTION AND ROLE 


The first task was to attempt to spell out, if 
possible, differences in perception regarding 
the conditions under which a wife should work 
and what would be the male role in the work 
situation. When asked under what circum- 
stances a wife should work, 96 per cent of the 
husbands of nonworking wives responded that 
she should never work or do so only in an 


14 Special delivery letters and personal phone calls were 
used after the standard follow-up letters. Of the 31 non- 
respondents, 19 supplied information about their religious 
preference, age, occupation and the work status of their wife. 
There seemed to be no material difference between the re- 
spondents and non-respondents based upon these four variables. 

% F, Ivan Nye and Evelyn MacDougall, ‘‘The Dependent 
Variable in Marital Research,’’ Pacfiic Sociological Review, 
2 (Fall, 1959), pp. 67-70. The scale was originally composed 
of nine items, but the transference from a female to male popu- 
lation reduced the number to six. This raises the question as 
to the legitimacy of the assumption of a common perceptional 
framework existing between men and women. 

1 Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, Jr., Jackson Toby, 
and others, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954, Chapter 18. 
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emergency, while 59 per cent of the husbands 
of working wives agreed with these response 
categories. Fifty-one per cent of the inihende 
gave the improvement of their standard of liv- 
ing as the reason for the employment of their 
wives, 24 per cent said their wives enjoyed 
working and seven per cent gave a combination 
of the above reasons. Only 13 per cent defined 
the wife’s employment as an emergency situa- 
tion. It would appear that many wives are able 
to negate the husband's stated desire in order 
to pursue work activity for personal satjsfac- 
tion and material gain. 

Husbands of working wives stated less often 
than the husbands of nonworking wives that 
the children should be finished with school be- 
fore the mother works. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the men whose wives are not employed 
believed a wife should work when the children 
are of school age or younger, while 66 per cent 
of the husbands of working wives acknowl- 
edged this belief. (P < .01). Sixty-three per 
cent of the husbands of nonworking wives and 
34 per cent of the husbands of working wives 
thought the children should have completed 
school before the wife is employed. Whether 
the response of the husbands whose wives 
work is a rationalization of the situation or a 
considered opinion based upon their own ex- 
periences could not be determined from the 
data obtained. It may be that the experiences 
the children of working mothers receive out- 
side the home, and especially those in profes- 
sionally staffed nurseries or day schools, are 
judged as beneficial by many parents. With the 
emphasis today on the intensification of the 
formal-training of children, many parents 
would gain personal satisfaction from this by- 
product of their work. 

There seems to be a tendency for men whose 
wives work to be more liberal with regard to 
the amount women should be paid for per- 
forming work equal to that of the male. Sixty- 
two per cent of the husbands of working wives 
believed they should receive equal pay, while 
49 per cent of the other husbands accepted this 
modern idea. This difference is statistically non- 
significant. Continuing the liberal theme, it 
was found that husbands of working wives 
indicated greater willingness to slacken their 
control of the sexual aspect of marriage. Sixty- 
eight per cent believed that sexual relations 
should take pony only when the wife or both 
are interested as compared to the 50 per cent 
response to this category by the husbands of 
non-working wives. Although working wives 
husbands’ proportionally greater response to 
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the wife or both categories is statistically non- 
significant, it does indicate that this area may 
be worthy of further consideration. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the husbands of 
working wives believed the husband should 
help around the house “all the time’ as com- 
pared to 13 per cent of the husbands of non- 
working wives, a difference which is statistically 
significant. When asked if the husband should 
share the housework equally with working 
wives, over two-thirds of both categories agreed 
that he should. Both groups of husbands agreed 
in other major areas of family responsibilities. 
The care and training of the children, the man- 
aging of the family finances, decisions with re- 
gard to vacations, place of residence and pur- 
chase of a home were all agreed upon as being 
areas of shared responsibility and decision. 

The tentative conclusion drawn from the 
above is that the husband of the working wife 
is more likely to exhibit the personal beliefs 
and characteristics that are believed to be func- 
tional for the emergence of the democratic 
family than the husband of the nonworking 
wife. He more often regarded her employment 
as a personal choice on her part, even though 
he might like to see her remain at home. He 
was even willing to support this opinion by ac- 
cepting her right 9 equally with men 
from her economic efforts. He is less inclined 
to demand his historical sexual perogative and 
was willing to help her by assisting with the 
household chores, even if she was not working 
outside the home. 


ROLE MODIFICATION AS A THREAT 

Following the lead of Kligler, data were 
gathered exploring a range of perceived role 
changes thought to affect the welfare of the 
children or the husband-wife interpersonal re- 
lationships and which might constitute a threat 
to the unity of the family. Both groups of 
husbands agreed that the wife’s employment 
would have a detrimental effect upon the pre- 
school child. However, consistent significant 
differences in perception were found to exist 
between the two categories of husbands as to 
the consequences of her employment upon her 
wife-mother roles. When no reference was 
made to the age of the children, husbands of 
nonworking wives believed almost unanimous|l 
(95 per cent) that it is not good for the chil- 
dren if the mother is employed while 58 per 
cent of the husbands of working wives thought 
this to be true (P < .001). When husbands 
were asked if the wife’s employment would 
have an adverse effect on children of schos! 
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TABLE 1. AGREEMENT ON THE ADVERSE EFFECT THE WIFE’S EMPLOYMENT 
HAS ON SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN BY HUSBANDS OF 
WORKING AND NONWORKING WIVES 








Response Categories 





Wife’s 
Employment 


Strongly Agree 
and Agree 


Undecided, Disagree, and 


Strongly Disagree Total 








tatus 


No. Per Cent 


No. Per Cent Per Cent 





89.3 
62.5 
58.6 


Not Working 
Working Part Time 10 
Working Full Time 17 


Total 


94 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


8 10.7 
6 37.5 
12 41.4 


26 — = 





X?= 14.37 P<.001 

age, husbands of nonworking wives were again 
significantly more inclined to agree. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the husbands whose wives are 
not working agreed her employment would 
have an adverse effect on school aged children 
as compared to 63 per cent whose wives are 
employed part time and 59 per cent whose 
wives are employed full time (Table 1). Until 
further research explores the perceived influ- 
ences the mother’s employment has on the wel- 
fare of the child, it is tentatively suggested here 
that when reference is made to the preschooler, 
a particular cultural image is tapped which de- 
mands a prescribed evaluation of the situation, 
irrespective of whether the husband’s wife is 
employed. 

Most husbands of nonworking wives agreed 
that a working wife would become “too inde- 
pendent.” Seventy per cent of the husbands 
of nonworking wives agreed or strongly agree 
on this point while those husbands having 
working wives agreed in 31 per cent of the 
cases (P < .001). An almost identical number 
of husbands of nonworking wives (68 per 
cent) also agreed she would very likely neaiect 
her husband, if employed, as compared to the 


22 per cent agreement by the husbands of 
working wives (P < .001). There were even 
greater differences in the perceptions of the 
possible adverse effects the employment of the 
wife would have on her role of companion to 
the husband. Eighty per cent of the husbands 
of nonworking wives thought she would be 
less of a companion while only twenty-one 
r cent of the husbands of working wives 
elieved this would be a consequence of her 
employment (Table 2). 

Economic competition from the working 
wives is apparently a real threat to both cate- 
gories of husbands, but significantly more so 
for the husbands of nonworking wives. When 
asked if a husband would be proud of a wife 
who earns more than he, only 12 per cent of 
the respondents whose wives are not employed 
agreed that he would while 29 per cent of the 
husbands of working wives thought he would. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the husbands of work- 
ing wives displayed ambivalence by respond- 
ing “undecided” to the question as compared 
to 19 per cent of the husbands of nonworking 
wives. One-third of the husbands of working 
wives disagreed as compared to 68 per cent of 


TABLE 2. BELIEF REGARDING THE COMPANIONSHIP OF THE EMPLOYED WIFE 
BY HUSBANDS OF WORKING AND NONWORKING WIVES 








Wife’s Companionship 





Wife’s 
Employment 
tatus 


Wife Less of a 
Companion 


Same or a Better 


Companion Total 








No. Per Cent 


No. Per Cent Per Cent 





Not Working 59 


s 79.7 
Working 9 20.9 


Total 68 oa 


100.0 
100.0 


15 20.3 
34 79.1 


49 — = 





X?= 38.63 
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TABLE 3. BELIEF HE WILL FEEL INADEQUATE IF THE WIFE EARNS MORE 
THAN HE BY HUSBANDS OF WORKING AND NONWORKING WIVES 





Response Categories 





Disagree and 


Wife’s 
Employment 
Status 


Strongly Agree 
and Agree 


Undecided 


Strongly Disagree Total 








No. Per Cent No. 


Per Cent No. 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 





Not Working 
Working 


48 64.0 16 
19 42.2 12 


21.3 11 
26.7 14 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 


14.7 
31.1 





X?= 6.636 P<.05 


the nonworking wives’ husbands (P < .01). 
When the respondents were asked if the hus- 
band would feel inadequate if his wife earned 
more than he, again both groups indicated that 
this is perceived as a particularly threatening 
situation, Again the husbands of nonworking 
wives were more apprehensive than husbands 
of working wives. Probably the more interest- 
ing finding in Table 3 is that 31 per cent of 
the working wives’ husbands did not agree 
they would feel inadequate compared to 15 
per cent of the husbands whose wives do not 
work. The difference is statistically significant. 
A majority of men still believed that a wo- 
man’s job should not interfere with their own 
work. If this finding were any different we 
would have been greatly surprised because of 
the still persistent cultural emphasis on the 
primacy of the economic career of the male as 
well as his defined role of major economic pro- 
vider for the family. However, the husbands 
of working wives were much more willing to 
make at least some personal sacrifice for the 
work careers of their wives. Twenty per cent 
of the husbands of working wives said they 
would make at least some sacrifice for the 
wife's career and 24 per cent indicated they 
would sacrifice as much for their wife's career 
as she would for theirs. The husbands of non- 
working wives indicated an 8 and 13 per cent 
response respectively to these categories. The 
differences are statistically significant, Whether 
this finding is a heralding of a new perception 
of the masculine economic role vis a vis that 
of the woman’s in our society awaits the re- 
sults of further replications of the study of the 
husband's perception of the male-female role 
relationship. In addition, we have a most press- 
ing need for objective evidence indicating the 
nature and extent of the personal sacrifices 
experienced by husbands of working wives. 
These data strongly suggest that more hus- 
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bands of nonworking wives perceive the em- 
ployment of the wife and mother as a threat 
situation than husbands of the nonworking 
wives. These findings lend strong support to 
the hypothesis advanced by Cavan and others 
that the situation in which the male will feel 
most strongly threatened is that in which the 
changing role of women impinges most directly 
upon the previously monopolistic preeminence 
of the male in the economic sphere and the 
superior social status that is attached to it. The 
data support the assumption made earlier that 
the husband of the working wife is more in- 
clined to include the woman within the demo- 
cratic value system and is more inclined to 
evaluate her as less of a threat to his masculine 
pride as she moves toward economic and social 
equality. 
MariITAL ADJUSTMENT 

The final question asked is: “Is there a 
difference between the marital adjustment of 
husbands of working and nonworking wives?” 
An analysis of the data suggests some sup- 
portive evidence for Nye’s general findings of 
poorer marital adjustment when the wife is 
working. Approximately 60 per cent (61 and 
63) of the husbands of nonworking and part 
time working wives indicated good mdrital ad- 
justment while only 38 per cent of the hus- 
bands of wives employed full time indicated 
good adjustment (P < .10). Where previously 
the husbands of wives employed part time 
generally agreed with the responses of the hus- 
bands of full time working wives, here they con- 
formed very closely to the marital adjustment 
pattern of the husbands of nonworking wives. 
When the comparison is made only between hus- 
bands of nonworking wives and those whose 
wives work full time, the difference between the 
better and poorer degrees of marital adjust- 
ment becomes statistically significant (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4. HUSBAND’S MARITAL ADJUSTMENT BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WIFE* 








Martial Adjustment of Husband 





Wife’s 


Employment Better 


Poorer Total 





tatus 
Per Cent 


Per Cent 


No. Per Cent 





60.5 


Not Working 
37.9 


Working Full Time 
Total = 


100.0 


30 39.5 
100.0 


18 62.1 


48 ek. = 





X?=4,31 P<.05 C=.20 


* Does not include husbands whose wives work part time. 


Nye recently found that when he confined 
his investigation to those married to their orig- 
inal mates, working wives indicated signif- 
cantly poorer marital adjustment. We were 
unable to substantiate an increasing amount of 
poor marital adjustment by eliminating from 
the sample those men who were not married 
to their original wives. As the data in Table 
5 indicate, husbands married to their original 
wives indicated almost the same proportional 
differences in marital adjustment when adjust- 
ment is again compared against the employ- 
ment status of the wife. These data suggest 
the tentative conclusion that the relationship 
of poorer marital adjustment to the wife’s em- 
ployment is not affected by original or remar- 
riage marital status. 

We were unable to substantiate the findings 
of Blood and Wolfe that differences in marital 
adjustment are relative to the wife’s employ- 
ment status and the annual income of the hus- 
band. A comparison between husbands who 
earn more than and less than $5000 annually 
and whose wives work showed no difference 
in the degree of marital adjustment. No differ- 
ence in marital adjustment was found to exist 
when the same comparison was made between 


husbands whose wives are not employed. The 
only consistent, but non-significant trend we 
were able to establish runs counter to Blood’s 
and Wolfe’s. It was found that husbands who 
earn less than $5000 annually and whose wives 
were not employed consistently indicated better 
marital adjustment than those husbands whose 
earnings dre the same but whose wives were 
employed. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

This investigation has dealt exclusively with 
data gathered by mailed questionnaires from a 
sample of husbands of working and non-work- 
ing wives. Significant differences in the percep- 
tion of the circumstances a wife should work 
were foun’: to exist between these categories 
of husbands, with the husbands of working 
wives indicating a more liberal view with re- 
gard to the wife’s employment, her economic 
equality and her privilege of individual sexual 
expression. Although a majority of the hus- 
bands expressed strong reservations about the 
effect the wife’s employment would have upon 
her traditional role of wife and mother, the 
husbands of working wives were significantly 
less inclined to define her employment as a 


TABLE 5. MARITAL ADJUSTMENT OF HUSBANDS WITH NONEMPLOYED 
AND FULL TIME EMPLOYED WIVES 
(MARRIED TO ORIGINAL WIVES) 








Martial Adjustment of Husband 





Wife’s 


Employment Better 


Poorer Total 





tatus 
Per Cent 


No. Per Cent Per Cent 





57.6 


Not Working 
36.0 


Working Full Time 
Total = 


100.0 
100.0 


28 42.4 
16 64.0 


44 _ ie 





X?=3.40 P<.10 C=.20 
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threat to their masculine status. Evidence was 
also found to support previous research report- 
ing poorer marital adjustment on the part of 
spouses in families where the wife is employed. 

The difficulties which were encountered in 
sampling men were greater than those pre- 
viously encountered with women. Not only 
was the husband more reluctant to give up 
his spare time to complete a questionnaire, but 
he generally found it more difficult to relate 
the study to his masculine values of productiv- 
ity and usefulness. Probably the greatest prob- 
lem encountered was making contact with those 
who worked odd hours or long shifts. How- 
ever, the findings of this study suggest that the 
added effort expended brought fruitful results. 

The differential perceptions of the husbands 
of working and nonworking wives toward 
the masculine role found herein would seem 
to open up important new areas of family re- 
search. The finding that the husband of the 
working wife seemed to be holding less ten- 
aciously to the historically masculine preroga- 
tives of greater economic advantage and sexual 
predominance suggests that this group would 
be a very productive source of information for 
the study of values in change. 

The working wife continues to be perceived 
as a real threat by the male in our society. Not 
only did the male believe that the children will 
suffer if the wife is employed, but he also 
feared the wife would increase her independ- 
ence which would threaten his culturally de- 
fined dominance, particularly if she enjoyed 
greater economic success. Although the data 
indicate that the husband of the working wife 
perceived her as less of a threat than the hus- 
band of the nonworking wife, we do not as 
yet know if this differential is antecedent to 
her employment or whether the husband had 
incorporated these attitudes into his value sys- 
tem since her employment. 

The movement of the wife into the labor 
market has obviously not been made without 
some cost in satisfactory interpersonal adjust- 
ment. The husbands of working wives indicates 
a significantly greater amount of poor marital 
adjustment. At first glance this finding seems 
to be contradictory to the democratic attitudes 
expressed by the husbands of working wives. 
Apparently the belief in the individuality of 
women does not successfully expedite the new 
role patterns of behavior which must be de- 


veloped in the new situation. To believe in 
and to support philosophically the working 
wife does not alleviate the frictions and incon- 
veniences resulting from the problems that 
arise in a home where both husband and wife 
are employed. Unfortunately, knowledge of 
the eventual consequences resulting from the 
amg marital adjustment experienced in fami- 
ies where the wife works is not available to 
us at this time. 

Finally, we have yet to empirically demon- 
strate that the poorer marital adjustment found 
in working wife families is not the cause of 
rather than the effect of her entrance into the 
economic market place. The investigation of 
the possibility of poor marital adjustment be- 
ing antecedent to the wife’s employment would, 
of course, entail a longitudinal study of more 
than modest proportions. However, the knowl- 
edge that would be gained from such an en- 
deavor would be well worth the time and 
effort expended. 
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Parenthood as Crisis: A Re-Study 


EVERETT D. DYER 
University of Houston 


OVER the past thirty or more years family 
sociologists have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the study of various kinds of family 
crises. Many investigators have concerned them- 
selves with crises of extra-family origin, such 
as war, depression, or unemployment. (e.g., 
Angell, Cavan and Ranck, Koos, Komarov- 
sky.)? Others have studied crises whose sources 
were essentially intrafamily in origin. Crises 
of this kind could be divided into two sub- 
types:? (1) those due to ‘dismemberment,’ or 
loss of some family member (e.g., by divorce, 
desertion, or death); and (2) those due to 
“accession,” or the addition of an unprepared- 
for member (e.g., re-marriage of widow or 
widower, return of deserter, or birth of an 
unprepared-for child). Most of the studies 
here have dealt mainly with the effects of dis- 
memberment rather than accession. (e.g., Eliot, 
Waller, Goode, Hill.)* ; 

One of the very few studies devoted entirely 
to accession was recently made by E. E. Le- 
Masters, who investigated the various effects 
of the addition of the first child to the family.‘ 


PURPOSE 


A. Purpose. The research reported on here 
was prompted by the LeMasters study, and the 
dearth of studies of intra-family crises of the 
accession type. While not a true replication 
of the LeMasters study, the present one con- 
cerns itself with the same basic problems i.e., 
what effects does the arrival of the first child 
have upon the family roles and relationships? 


1 Robert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936; Ruth Cavan and 
Katherine Ranck, The Family and the Depression, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938; E. L. Koos, Families in 
Trouble, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946; Mirra Ko- 
marovsky, The Unemployed Man and His Family, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1940. 

2 Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, pp. 9-10. 

® Thomas D. Eliot, ‘Bereavement: Inevitable But Not 
Insurmountable,’’ in Family, Marriage, and Parenthood, edited 
by Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, Second Edition, 1955; Willard Waller, The Old 
Love and the New, New York: Liveright, 1930; William ff 
Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. Hill, 
op. cit. Hill’s study is one of the few concerned with both 
dismemberment and accession. 

*E. E. LeMasters, ‘‘Parenthood as Crisis,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 352-355. 
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Is it true, as LeMasters suggests,® that the arri- 
val of the first child constitutes a “crisis” or 
“critical event’ ? Does the addition of this new 
member to the family system constitute a struc- 
tural change which will force a drastic reor- 
ganization of statuses, roles, and relationships 
in order to re-establish an equilibrium in the 
family system? How does the crisis (if there be 
such) manifest itself? How may it be related 
to various social and demographic variables 
(such as age, number of years married, mar- 
riage-preparation courses in school, planned 
parenthood, etc.) ? How does the family cope 
with the crisis, and go about establishing a new 
equilibrium ? 

Patterned along the lines suggested by Hill,® 
and followed by LeMasters in general, the 
present study seeks to investigate (1) the state 
or level of the family organization up to the 
time of the crisis, (2) the impact of the crisis 
upon the family, and (3) recovery and the sub- 
sequent level of family reorganization.’ 


METHOD 

Sample. To seek answers to some of these 
questions, a group of young first-time parents 
were given questionnaires. Husbands and wives 
each had separate questionnaires, administered 
separately. 

In an effort to obtain a homogeneous sample 
(and one quite similar to that obtained by Le- 
Masters in his study),° each couple had to meet 
the following qualifications: (1) unbroken 
marriage; (2) urban or suburban residence 
(all were living in Houston) ; (3) ages, 35 or 
under; (4) college education for husband 
and/or wife; (5) husband’s occupation middle 
class; (6) wife not employed after birth of 
child; (7) must have had their first child 
within two years of the time studied. 

Applying the above criteria, a final sample 
of 32 couples was obtained by asking people 
in the community to supply names of young 
first-time parents. Each couple was then asked 


5 Ibid., p. 352. 

® Hill, op. cit., Ch. 2. 

7 LeMasters, of. cit., p. 352. Also see Ernest R. Mowrer, 
‘Social Crisis and Social Disorganization,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 15 (February, 1950), p. 61, on the cyclical 
nature of crises. 

8 LeMasters, op. cit., p. 352. 
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to fill out the questionnaires. Of those con- 
tacted, 74 per cent met the qualifications and 
agreed to participate in the study (i.e., the 
final 32 couples). It is recognized that this 
sample has its limitations both as to represen- 
tativeness of the urban middle-class and as to 
size. The data were obtained from the couples 
in 1959. 

Definition of Crisis. “Crisis” may be de- 
fined in various ways, For the purposes at 
hand, Reuben Hill’s definition should suffice. 
In his study of Families Under Stress, Hill de- 
fines crisis as “any sharp or decisive change 
for which old patterns are inadequate. ... A 
crisis is a situation in which the usual behavior 
patterns are found to be unrewarding and new 
ones are called for immediately.”’® 

Method of Measuring Crisis. A Likert-type 
scale was devised for the purpose of measuring 
the extent to which the arrival of the first 
child represented a crisis to each couple. 
Items for the scale were drawn from areas of 
marriage and family life upon which the ad- 
vent of the first child was felt most likely to 
have disruptive effects, according to previous 
studies and professional opinion.’ Item analy- 
sis was employed in selecting those items which 
would yield an internally consistent scale.1* 


® Hill, op. cit., p. 51. The present study is concerned pri- 
marily with the exploration of the crisis experience itself, and 
is not designed to explore the new behavior patterns that are 
worked out by the family following recovery from the crisis 
period. 

1 While LeMasters arrived at a ‘‘crisis rating’’ for each 
couple jointly with the couple during the interview (op. cit., 
p. 353), the writer sought an objective way of identifying and 
measuring crisis. 

11 Areas of family life from which the items were drawn: 
(1) Husband-wife division of labor; (2) Husband-wife division 
of authority; (3) Husband-wife companionship patterns; (4) 
Family income and finances; (5) Home-making and house- 
work; (6) Social life and recreational patterns; (7) Husband 
and wife mobility and freedom of action; (8) Child care and 
rearing (i.e., anxieties, difficulties, burdens, etc.) ; (9) Health 
of husband, wife, and child; and (10) Extra-family interests 
and activities. See LeMasters, of. cit., pp. 353-4; Robert O. 
Blood, Marriage, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1962, pp. 415-25; 
Robert O. Blood and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands and Wives, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 138-145; Ruth Cavan, 
The American Family, New York: Crowell Co., 1953, pp. 504- 
517; Evelyn M. Duvall, Family Development, New York: 
Lippencott Co., 1957, pp. 187-227; Willard Waller, The 
Family, New York: The Dryden Press, 1938, pp. 375-393; 
Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951, pp. 158-170. 

12 The discriminative power of each item was calculated, 
and a final scale of 16 items, each having a discriminative 
power of 0.50 or higher, was obtained. Of 26 original items, 
10 failed to show a discriminative power of 0.50 or higher and 
were dropped. Each item represented a $-point continuum with 
values assigned from 0 to 4, with the largest value indicating 
the greatest degree of crisis. See William J. Goode and Paul K. 
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The crisis score for each couple was based upon 
responses to the items in this scale. (i.e., the 
crisis score for the couple was the average of 
the summed item scored for both husband and 
wife.) 

The scores were then used to indicate the 
position of the family on a 5-point continuum 
similar to that employed by LeMasters:!* (1) 
no crisis, (2) slight crisis, (3) moderate crisis, 
(4) extensive crisis, and (5) severe crisis." 

The reliability of the scale was tested by the 
split-half method.'® Correlating the odd-even 
responses yielded a coefficient of .84, which, 
when corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, gave a reliability coefficient of .94. 
Insofar as reliability can be based upon this 
single method, the scale would appear to be 
reliable. 

An effort was made to assess the validity of 
the scale by the “jury opinion’”’ method.'* Con- 
firmation of the logical validity of the measure 
was sought from a jury of 6 young married 
couples each having one or more small chil- 
dren.1? All agreed that the scale should yield 
a valid measure of the extent of crisis ex- 
perienced by new first-time parents. It is rec- 
ognized that this is a relatively limited kind of 
evidence for validity and that the measure has 
need to be validated against external criteria. 


FINDINGS 

The State of the Organization of the Family 
up to the Time of the Birth of the First Child. 
Studies of family crisis have shown that the 
impact of the crisis will depend not only upon 
the nature of the crisis event but also upon the 
state of the organization of the family at the 
time the crisis occurs, and the resources the 
family has to draw upon to help meet the 
crisis event.1* Accordingly, a series of ques- 
tions were asked to determine the strength of 
the marriage up to the time of the child’s ar- 
rival. On the basis of these questions each 
couple was rated on a four-point scale ranging 





Hatt, Methods in Social Research, New York: McGraw Hill, 
1952, pp. 274-281 . 

13 eMasters, of. cif., p. 353. 

14 The score ranges were: (1) No crisis: 0; (2) Slight 
crisis: 1-16; (3) Moderate crisis: 17-32; (4) Extreme crisis: 
33-48; (5) Severe crisis: 49-64, 

% Goode and Hatt, of. cit., p. 236. 

18 Ibid., pp. 237-8. This method seeks a confirmation of 
the logical or face validity of the scale through the judgment 
of ‘‘experts’’ in the field where the scale applies. 

% The sole qualification of these couples as experts lies in 
their experiences as parents of young children. 

18 Hill, op. cit., Ch. 2. 
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from “excellent” to ‘‘poor.’”1° The 32 couples 
were distributed as follows: Excellent—40.5 per 
cent; Good-50 per cent; Fair—9.5 per cent; 
Poor-none, This suggests that the state of the 
marriage and the family organization was av- 
erage or above for the large majority of these 
couples, up to the advent of their first child. 

A comparison of these family organization 
scores and the crisis scores (to be discussed be- 
low) shows a direct correlation between the 
two. This suggests that those couples whose 
marriage is stronger and who have more re- 
sources to draw on tend to experience less 
crisis when their first child is born. 

Impact of the First Child on the Family. To 
what extent did the arrival of the first child 
represent a crisis to these couples? In what 
ways did the crisis manifest itself ? 

1. Distribution of Families According to 
Crisis Scores. As indicated above, each family 
was given a crisis rating or score. The 32 fam- 
ilies were distributed as follows: (1) No crisis— 
none; (2) Slight crisis—-9 per cent; (3) Mod- 
erate crisis—38 per cent; (4) Extensive crisis— 
28 per cent; (5) Severe crisis—25 per cent. 
By comparison, LeMasters found only 17 per 
cent of his families in the first categories, and 
the remaining 83 per cent in the Extensive and 
Severe crisis categories.?° 

It is recognized that caution must be exer- 
cised in making the above comparisons. Al- 
though the effort was made to draw a sample 
from a population defined so that it would be 
similar to that of LeMasters, the samples were 
somewhat different with respect to both educa- 
tion and the number of years possible between 
the birth of the child and the date of the in- 
terview.21 Other unknown sample differences 
which might bias the findings could have been 
present. Also, the “‘crisis’’ distribution in the 
two samples was likely affected by differences 
in defining and classifying crisis, and by the 
above-described differences in measuring crisis. 

For the present sample, as for that of Le- 


1 The couple’s family organization score was based upon: 
(1) a self-rating of the couple’s marital adjustment up to the 
birth of the child; (2) the degree of confidence expressed by 
the hubsand and wife in their ability to perform their respec- 
tive roles as husband and wife; and (3) the couple's evalua- 
tion of their economic and financial adequacy. It should be 
noted that the method used in assessing the state of the family 
organization has yet to be tested as to reliability and validity. 

2 LeMasters, op. cit., p. 353. 

21 In the LeMasters study, all of the husbands had graduated 
from college, and each couple must have had its first child 
within 5 years of the date interviewed; while in the present 
study 59 per cent of the husbands had graduated from college, 
and each couple must have had its first child within two 
years of the time interviewed. 
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Masters, the evidence tends to support the 
hypothesis that adding the first child to the 
urban, middle-class married couple does con- 
stitute a crisis event to a considerable degree. 

2. How Did the Crisis Manifest Itself ? 

A. Experiences, problems, and reactions re- 
ported by the new mothers in adjusting to the 
first child, starting with items most frequently 
mentioned: (1) Tiredness and exhaustion (87 
per cent); (2) Loss of sleep, especially during 
the first 6-8 weeks (87 per cent) ; (3) Feelings 
of neglecting husband, to some degree (67 per 
cent); (4) Feelings of inadequacy and uncer- 
tainty of being able to fill the mother role (58 
per cent); (5) Inability to keep up with the 
housework (35 per cent); (6) Difficulty in 
adjusting to being tied down at home; curtail- 
ing outside activities and interests (35 per 
cent). Here are some typical expressions by 
the mothers: ‘There is not enough time to be 
housekeeper, wife, and mother”; “I had very 
little prior realization of the vast amount of 
time and attention the baby requires’; “We 
were unable to foresee the number and drastic- 
ness of the changes in our lives the child 
would bring”; “I’m not able to go out with 
my husband anymore.” 

B. Experiences, problems, and reactions re- 
ported by the new fathers in adjusting to the 
first child: The fathers repeated many of the 
above-mentioned reactions of their wives, but 
felt more strongly about certain things and less 
so about others. They also added a few items 
of their own. Following are the items, starting 
with those most frequently mentioned: (1) 
Loss of sleep, up to 6 weeks (50 per cent) ; 
(2) Adjusting to new responsibilities and 
routines (50 per cent); (3) Upset schedules 
and daily routines (37 per cent), one father 
ruefully exclaiming, “I expected not too much 
change in daily routine—Ha!"’; (4) Ignorance 
of the great amount of time and work the baby 
would require; (5) Financial worries and ad- 
justments for the majority of the families, in- 
volving adjustment to one income with the 
added expenses of the child, from two incomes 
before the child came. Sixty-two per cent of 
the wives had been employed before having the 
child. 

Some of the fathers expressed their feelings 
in these words: “You must get used to sub- 
jugating your feelings and desires to those of 
the child”; “Getting used to being tied down 
was our big problem’; “Wife has less time for 
me’”’. 

C. Most Severe Problems: Each husband 
and wife was asked to indicate which of the 
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problems encountered was considered the most 
severe, Eighty-seven per cent of the wives ad- 
mitted to one or more severe problems. Among 
those mentioned: (1) Adjusting to being tied 
down or being restricted to the home was most 
frequently indicated; (2) “Getting accustomed 
to being up at all hours’; (3) ‘Inability to 
keep up with the housework . . . everything 
piled above my head!”; (4) “The feeling of 
anti-climax, or let down, after the birth of the 
child. It is a black feeling while it lasts.” 

Eighty per cent of the husbands admitted to 
one or more severe problems. Among those 
mentioned: (1) “Adjusting to one income 
after my wife quit her job and the baby came” ; 
(2) “Adjusting to the new demands of parent- 
hood”; (3) “Getting used to the new rou- 
tines’; (4) “Sharing with grandparents and 
other relatives.” 

Relationship Between Crisis and Other So- 
cial and Demographic Variables. It was hy- 
pothesized that some middle-class couples 
would be better equipped and prepared than 
others for the advent of the first child, and thus 
experience a lesser degree of crisis, The ra- 
tionale was that those couples would probably 
be better able to meet the demands of parent- 
hood who were better educated, who had 
studied about and planned for parenthood, who 
- were not too young and had not started their 
families too quickly after marriage, where the 
husband and wife were quite close in both age 
and education, and where the wife had not 
become too attached to a work role outside the 
home. It was also felt that those couples whose 
marital adjustment was very good would likely 
experience less crisis on becoming new parents. 
Accordingly, correlations were made between 
the crisis scores and variables selected on the 
basis of the above-mentioned considerations. 
Chi-square tests were used to determine the 
presence or absence of a significant relation- 
ship. (It should be noted that the relative 
homogeneity of the sample tended to rule out 
much range on certain variables, such as edu- 
cation and age.) 

Significant relationships were found between 
“crisis” and the following variables: a. Marital 
adjustment rating of the couple after the birth 
of the child,?* those rating their marriage as 


22 The marital adjustment rating for each couple was based 
upon a self-rating scale similar to that used by Judson Landis, 
“The Length of Time Required to Achieve Adjustment in 
Marriage,"’ American Sociological Review, 11 (December, 
1946), pp. 666-676. See p. 674. Each husband and wife was 
asked to rate his marriage on a 5-point scale: very happy, 
happy, average, unhappy, or very unhappy. The separate ratings 
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TABLE 1. CRISIS BY MARITAL ADJUSTMENT, 
PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE COURSES, 
YEARS MARRIED, HUSBAND’S EDUCATION, 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD, AND AGE OF 
FIRST CHILD, IN 32 FAMILIES* 








Extensive and 
Severe 


Slight and 
Moderate 





Marital Adjustment 


Excellent 
Good, and Fair 





Preparation for 
Marriage Courses 


None 
Husband and/or Wife 





Years Married 


Under 3 Years 
3 Years and over 





Husband’s Education 


High School and 
Some College 
College Graduate 





Planned Parenthood 

Followed Plan 

Failed to Follow Plan, 
and No Plan 

Age of First Child 


Under 6 Months 1 10 
6 Months and Over 14 7 








* Differences in each of the above analyses are sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level. 


excellent having experienced significantly less 
crisis; b. Preparation for marriage courses in 
high school or college, those taking the courses 
having experienced less crisis; c. Number of 
years married, those married three years or 
more having experienced less crisis; d. Educa- 
tion of husband but not wife, couples where 
the husband was not a college graduate having 
experienced greater crisis; e. ‘Planned parent- 
hood,” crisis being less among those who had 
“planned” their parenthood and followed their 
plan, and greater among those who had no plan 
or had failed to follow their plan; f. Age of 
the child, couples whose child was under six 
months were still experiencing more crisis, 
problems, etc., than those whose child was six 
months or over. 





of the husband and wife were then combined and averaged to 
give the marital adjustment rating for the couple. 
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No significant relationships were found be- 
tween “crisis” and the following variables: a. 
Employment of the wife before the child ar- 
rived; b. Ages of husband or wife; c. Number 
of years between marriage and birth of the 
child; d. Husband and wife differences in 
preparation for parenthood; e. Educational dif- 
ferences between husband and wife; f. Age 
differences between husband and wife; g. Edu- 
cation of the wife. It may be that higher edu- 
cation for the wife has some dysfunctional as- 
pects relative to her adjustment to her mother 
role. Her needs and expectations may become 
so oriented to extra-family values and other 
roles that it is harder for her to stay home as a 
new mother. LeMasters found that the mothers 
with professional work experience suffered ex- 
tensive or severe crisis in every case.** 

What Was the Subsequent Level of Family 
Reorganization? Each couple was given a 
“recovery and reorganization score” based upon 
(1) the duration of the crisis problems speci- 
fied, and (2) the couple’s success in solving 
their problems up to the time of the study.** 
The sample was distributed as follows: (1) 
Excellent recovery and reorganization: 19 per 
cent; (2) Good to fair recovery and reorgan- 
ization: 65.5 per cent; (3) Poor recovery and 
reorganization: 15.5 per cent. 

A laree majority (80 per cent) of both 
husbands and wives admitted that things were 
not as they expected them to be after the child 
was born. Forty per cent of the couples indi- 
cated they were still experiencing problems at 
the time the study was made, which was on 
the average 12 months after the birth of the 
child. Only 24 per cent of the mothers and 38 
per cent of the fathers felt they had largely 
overcome the “crisis” at the time of the study. 
Those couples manifesting the greatest crisis 
were experiencing the most difficulty in recov- 
ering, quite understandably. 

Discussion and Interpretation. The findings 
will be discussed as they relate to various ques- 
tions and hypotheses that have been raised 
about parenthood as crisis. Some comparisons 
will be made with LeMasters’ findings and in- 
terpretations. 

1. It has been suggested that many American 
parents—especially middle-class parents—ex- 


23 LeMasters, op. cit., p. 354. 

% A four-point rating scale was used: (1) Excellent re- 
covery and reorganization; (2) Good recovery and reorganiza- 
tion; (3) Fair recovery and reorganization; (4) Poor recovery 
and reorganization. Neither the reliability nor the validity of 
this measure has been established; accordingly, not too much 
weight can be given to the findings based upon its use here. 
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perience some incompatability between their 
parental roles and certain other roles.?° It would 
seem that, if true, such incompatability would 
be acutely felt with the arrival of the first child. 
LeMasters found this to be true in his study.** 
Although the scope of the present study was 
not sufficient for a thorough testing of this 
hypothesis, the findings do appear to support 
it to some degree. Both husbands and wives 
expressed feelings of loss at being tied down 
with the baby and thus being less free to do 
other customary things together. However, al- 
though 62 per cent of the wives had been 
employed before their child was born, only 12 
per cent expressed feelings of loss since 
quitting, and not one wife said she wanted 
to return to her job! 

2. Is there a significant lack of preparation 
or “training” for parenthood among middle- 
class couples? And, if so, is this lack related 
to the crisis? 

LeMasters’ findings on these questions were 
in the affirmative. His interpretations: ‘One 
can see that these couples were not trained for 
parenthood, that practically nothing in school, 
or out of school, got them ready to be fathers 
and mothers—hAushands and wives, yes, but not 
parents.”'*7 

In the present study 38 per cent of the 
mothers and 65 per cent of the fathers ad- 
mitted to no formal or informal preparation 
for parenthood. Only 35 per cent of the wives 
and 12 per cent of the husbands had taken any 
courses in high school or college involving 
preparation for parenthood (generally as part 
of a preparation for marriage course) ; 25 per 
cent of the couples had had a Red Cross course, 
and 50 per cent of the wives and 12 per cent 
of the husbands mentioned such informal 
preparation as care of younger brothers and 
sisters, Girl Scout activities, and ‘‘some read- 
ing.” 

While a majority said they had thought they 
were adequately prepared before their child 
arrived, still a large majority (80 per cent) 
admitted that things were not what they had 
expected after the child was born. In offering 
advice to other parents-to-be a frequently ex- 
pressed item was a heart-felt “Be prepared!” 

As noted above, a correlation was found be- 
tween “‘crisis’’ and formal courses taken in 


2% Arnold W. Green, ‘‘The Middle-class Male Child and 
Neurosis,’’ American Sociological Review, 11 (February 1946), 
pp. 31-41. 

26 LeMasters, op. cif., p. 354. 

7 Ibid. 
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high school or college, those having had such 
courses experiencing less crisis, This lends sup- 
port to LeMasters’ contention that more for- 
mal education in preparation for parenthood is 
needed by middle-class parents-to-be.** 

3. Is the change from the pre-parenthood 
husband-wife pair relationship to the husband- 
wife-child triad relationship a difficult adjust- 
ment for the middle-class husband and wife 
to make? 

The husband-wife courtship and pre-parent- 
hood marriage relationship has become routin- 
ized and satisfying to the couple over the years, 
and then the intrusion of a third member (non- 
socialized and all-demanding) calls inevitably 
for substantial readjustments in the husband- 
wife interaction patterns. Will the child’s claim 
of priority on the mother make the husband 
feel he is the third party in the trio, a semi- 
isolate perhaps, as LeMasters suggests ?2° Or, 
in some instances, does the wife come to feel 
that her husband is more interested in the child 
than in her now ? 

The present findings supported this hypothe- 
sis in some degree. While 37 per cent of the 
husbands felt their wives never neglected them 
for the baby, 50 per cent felt she sometimes 
did, and another 12 per cent said she often 
did. Recall that among the more frequently 
mentioned “‘crisis’’ problems of the wives were 
such items as “husband grew tired of being 
second,” and “‘less time to give to my husband,” 
etc. Only 12 per cent of the wives felt their 
husbands sometimes neglected them for the 
child, however. 

4, LeMasters suggests “that parenthood (not 
marriage) marks the final transition to ma- 
turity and adult responsibility in our culture. 
Thus the arrival of the first child forces the 
young married couples to take the last painful 
step into the adult world,’’*° jarring them out 
of the honeymoon stage of marriage, as it were. 

In the present study 50 per cent of the hus- 
bands ak 87 per cent of the wives felt that 
parenthood had indeed been a maturing ex- 
perience. 

Indication of the maturing function of par- 
enthood, and increased awareness of adult re- 
sponsibilities, may be seen in the comments 
and advice they offer to other young couples 
expecting their first child, e.g.: (1) ‘Realize 
your life will be different because of addition 
of the baby, but it will be a better and more 
complete life’; (2) “If the husband and wife 

% Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 355. 

% Ibid. 
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want the child and will share the responsibili- 
ties, I think they will be happier, and the child 
will deepen their love for each other. It is a 
new but very rewarding experience.” There 
were many other similar expressions. All of the 
husbands and all but two of the wives said 
they now felt much better prepared for any 
subsequent children they might have. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The findings tend to support the main 
hypothesis that the addition of the first child 
would constitute a crisis event for these middle- 
class couples to a considerable degree, forcing 
each couple to reorganize many of their roles 
and relationships. A majority of couples ex- 
perienced extensive or severe crisis. 

2. The degree to which the advent of the 
first child represents a crisis event appears to 
be related to: (a) the state of the marriage and 
family organization at the birth of the child; 
(b) the couple's preparation for marriage and 
parenthood; (c) the couple's marital adjust- 
ment after the birth of the child; and (d) 
certain social background and situational vari- 
ables such as the number of years married, 
“planned parenthood,” and the age of the 
child, 

3. The large majority of the couples appear 
to have made a quite satisfactory recovery from 
the crisis, although this often followed a diff- 
cult period of several months. Eighty-one per 
cent made “fair to good” or “excellent” on 
their recovery scores. As would be expected, 
those couples experiencing the severest crisis 
were having the hardest time recovering. 

4. More study is needed of the characteristics 
and backgrounds of the families experiencing 
the greater and the lesser crises. In addition to 
social and demographic background and situa- 
tional variables, certain personality variables 
may be important, not only with respect to the 
parents, but also the child. Many of us who 
have been blessed with a “‘fast-excitable’”’ type 
of infant who never seems to need much sleep 
and who demands constant attention, would be 
willing to wager that our parenthood crisis 
traumas would have been greatly diminished 
had we been blessed with a child of the “easy 
going-passive” type—the kind with which our 
friends generally seem to be blessed. 

5. The findings in the present study lead the 
writer to concur with LeMasters that by empha- 
sizing preparation for parenthood, family life 
educators can probably make an important con- 
tribution to young married couples who are 
contemplating parenthood. 
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Family Culture Patterns and 
Delinquent-Type Behavior* 


WALTER L. SLOCUM anp CAROL L. STONE** 
Washington State University 


In THE August, 1959, issue of Marriage 
and Family Living, we described a method for 
studying the influence of family culture patterns 
on attitudes and behavior of teen-agers.’ Here 
we will present some of the results we have 
obtained from use of this method in evaluating 
the influence of selected facets of family cul- 
ture on delinquent-type behavior reported by 
3,242 teen-age students in the state of Wash- 
ington, 

We have used the term delinquent-type be- 
havior because we are not dealing with offi- 
cially identified delinquents but with normal 
adolescerits. Also some of the misbehavior 


reported by our respondents cannot be classi- 
fied as criminal in nature since violation of 
community norms or family norms rather than 
of laws is involved. 

It is our view that social control is main- 
tained primarily through the inculcation of 
group-shared norms in social systems which are 


important enough to be regarded as primary 
points of reference. One of the most important 
of these social systems is one’s own family. 

It may be anticipated that a person who 
rebels against the norms of his family will be 
likely to rebel against societal norms. Proceed- 
ing within this theoretical framework, some 
empirical data relevant to the hypothesis that 
some types of family subculture are associated 
with delinquent-type behavior will be exam- 
ined. 

THE DATA 


The data used in this study were obtained 
from students enrolled in public high schools 
in a number of localities in Washington. The 
respondents were not officially classified as de- 


* Scientific Paper 2109 Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. Revision of paper presented at the Conference 
on Current Research in Delinquency, sponsored by the Wash- 
ington State Department of Institutions, University of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Washington, March 3, 1961. Work was con- 
ducted under Project 1364. 

** Rural Sociology Department, Washington State Univer- 
sity, Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, Pullman, 
Washington. 

1 Walter L. Slocum and Carol L. Stone, ‘‘A ‘Method for 
Measuring Family Images Held by Teen-Agers,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), pp. 245-250. 
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linquents, but rather gave information concern- 
ing admitted violations of certain social conven- 
tions, moral standards and laws. The concept 
delinquent-type behavior has been used since 
many of the confessed acts would have re- 
sulted in a judgment of delinquency if officially 
known to law enforcement agencies. At some 
points we use the terms misbehavior or mis- 
conduct as synonyms for delinquent-type be- 
havior. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD OF COLLECTING DATA 

The sample consists of 1,674 boys and 1,568 
girls from six areas of Washington: the Kelso, 
Longview and Highline school districts and 
Columbia, Stevens and Ferry counties. The 
original study dealt with teen-age activities, 
aspirations and attitudes. It was conducted in 
the first four areas in the spring of 1957, in 
Stevens County in the spring of 1958 and in 
Ferry County in May, 1959. All students filled 
out identical anonymous questionnaires in the 
ciassrooms of their own schools. Although all 
students present filled out questionnaires, the 
sample processed includes only 40 per cent of 
the Highline and Longview students, 50 per 
cent of the Kelso students and all students in 
the other areas. 

Although there were no external means of 
testing validity, several steps were taken to 
improve validity. For one thing, an effort was 
made to gain the confidence of the respondents. 
Each questionnaire was prefaced by a short 
letter which promised confidential treatment for 
the data and emphasized both the practical im- 
portance and the scientific potential of the 
answers. 

Questionnaires of respondents who were ob- 
viously giving deceitful answers and of those 
who were obviously facetious were eliminated ; 
five and a half per cent of the available ques- 
tionnaires were eliminated because the pattern 
of their answers indicated deceptive responses ; 
less than one per cent were eliminated because 
the pattern of responses appeared to be 
facetious. 

It must be acknowledged that some respond- 
ents may not have understood the questions. 
However, this matter was tested while develop- 
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ing the data gathering instrument.? Insofar as 
opinions and attitudes are concerned, all of the 
data are subjective and not amenable to ex- 
ternal checks of validity. Within the limits set 
forth above, we believe that a substantial 
amount of truth is involved in these data, 


SCALING OF DELINQUENT-TYPE BEHAVIOR 


The nine questions dealing with delinquent- 
type behavior were based on the work of Nye 
and Short although their approach was not fol- 
lowed exactly. They had an item on sex rela- 
tionships which was not included in this pres- 
ent study and the wording of some of the ques- 
tions was modified. 

Our request for information on misconduct 
was prefaced with the following statement: 


Everyone breaks some rules and regulations 
during his lifetime. Some break them regularly, 
others less often. Below are some frequently 
broken. Check those that you have broken since 
beginning grade school. (You can be sure that 
no one will find out from this questionnaire that 
you did any of these things.) 


Data dealing with specific acts of misbehav- 
ior by individuals is interesting, but it provides 
no indication of the extent to which delinquent- 
type behavior tends to be typical of a particular 
person. Previous investigators have found that 
more or less consistent patterns of behavior 
tend to be characteristic of individuals; in fact, 
it is frequently possible on the basis of re- 
sponses to a set of related questions to classify 
individuals into categories according to the pat- 
tern of their responses.* Following the el oe 
procedure developed by Louis Guttman,® a scale 
of delinquent-type behavior was developed us- 
ing five items from the original list of nine. 
The responses to the five items (Table 1) show 
that boys were more likely than girls to have 
violated the norms relevant to the behavior 
covered by their questions. The extent of ad- 
mitted violations indicates that typical behavior 
may be at variance with the ideal. 

The sequence or patterning of responses for 
the scale of delinguent-type behavior is also 
oe in Table 1. Drinking beer, wine or 
iquor was the most frequent of the types of 


3 Ibid. 

*Cf. F. Ivan Nye and James F. Short, Jr., ‘‘Scaling De- 
linquent Behavior,’’ American Sociological Review, 22 (June, 
1957), pp. 326-331. 

4Cf. Louis Guttman in Samuel A. Stouffer and others, 
Measurement and Prediction, Vol. IV, ‘‘Studies in Social Psy- 
chology in World War II,’’ Princeton University Press, 1950, 
and Nye and Short, of. cit. 

5 Guttman, bid. 
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misbehavior.* Telling parents that they would 
not do what they had been ordered to do was 
the next most frequent tyPe of misbehavior. 
Taking things that did not belong to them fol- 
lowed in third place, skipping school was 
fourth, and purposely damaging property that 
did not belong to them was the least frequent 
of the delinquent-type acts included in this 
scale. 

Since damaging P yoo is last, generally, 
only those who had performed the other four 
delinquent-type acts would also have damaged 
property. Conversely, those who had damaged 
property had also in general committed the 
other types of misconduct listed. 

It was possible to classify each of the 3,242 
respondents into a scale type. It should be 
pointed out, of course, that there are some 
limitations to the scale of delinguent-type be- 
havior used in this paper. One of the chief 
limitations is that the scale includes only five 
of many possible delinquent-type acts. The or- 
der which developed from the data could have 
many other types of misbehavior acts inter- 
spersed between or on either end of the five 
shown." 

Another shortcoming of the scale is that an 
individual’s response fell into the established 
scale types in only 86 per cent of the cases. 
Thus, prediction of behavior from knowledge 
of scale type would be accurate 86 per cent of 
the time. Guttman set the lower limit of re- 
productibility (or level of prediction) at 90 
per cent, so this scale does not quite meet the 
criteria of a Guttman scale. It can, however, be 
considered a quasi-scale and still be useful in 
classifying respondents into scale types, keeping 
in mind that some respondents did not fall into 
the perfect types set up in the chart. For 
instance, some of the respondents may have 
said that they have defied parents but reported 
none of the other delinquent-type acts included 

*It is doubtful on the basis of the high percentage of 
respondents who acknowledge having drunk beer, wine or 
liquor if this always should be classified as misbehavior in a 
particular community. In many cases parents may have been 
present or many even have encouraged these acts. 

T It should also be acknowledged that the order of frequency 
of responses which is shown for the total group in Table 1 
differed from the total in some communities. For purposes of 
this study respondents from all communities were scaled accord- 
ing to the scale developed for the total group, since this is an 
analytical investigation of the relationships of family culture 
patterns and delinquent-type behavior rather than a compara- 
tive study of communities. However, under some circumstances, 
a scale for each community should be developed. For further 
discussion of this point see W. L. Slocum and Carol L. Stone, 
‘The Influence of Community Variations in Family Culture on 
Guttman-Type Scales,’ paper presented at the Pacific Socio- 
logical Association Meeting, April, 1962, Sacramento. 
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Never 


TABLE 1. MISBEHAVIOR REPORTED BY TEEN-AGERS 


Very 
Often 


Several 
Times 


Once or 
Twice 





Drank beer, wine or liquor? Boys 
Girls 
Boys 


Told your parents that you 
Girls 


would not do what you were 
ordered to do? 


Boys 


Took things that belonged to 
Girls 


others? 


Boys 


Skipped school with no legitimate 
Girls 


excuse? 


Boys 


Purposely destroyed or damaged 
Girls 


property that did not belong to 
you? 


% 


24 
16 


%o % 
35 9 
34 3 


15 
15 


43 
40 


50 
32 


11 
4 
34 15 
9 


35 8 
16 1 








in the scale. The respondents who fell into that 
category have been grouped with those who 
had defied parents and also drank alcoholic 
beverages. Through an IBM technique of scal- 
ing,® it was possible to classify the respondents 
according to the scale type most nearly like 
them. 

Identification of configurations of delin- 
quent-type acts, such as those in this and other 
such scales, could be at least a partial answer 
to a question asked by Deutscher at the 1960 
National Conference on Social Welfare. He 
identified some areas of needed research and 
asked, ‘““What kinds of misbehavior lead to 
other kinds that eventuate in a sequence of 
behavior that may be identified as a delinquent 
career?”’® The delinquent-type acts identified 
in this paper may not necessarily lead to de- 
linquent careers, but:those who have a con- 
sistent pattern of misbehavior involving all 
five acts would appear to be headed in the 
direction of delinquency. 

The official delinquency rate among boys is 
higher than the rate among girls.1° This also 
proved to be true for delinguent-type behavior 
as reflected by the scale (Table 2). As can be 
seen, 28 per cent of the girls and only 17 per 


® See Carol L. Stone, A Machine Method for Scaling as 
Many as Twelve Dichotomies, Pullman: Wash. Agr. Exp. 
Stas. Circular 329, August, 1958. 

® Irwin Deutscher, ‘Some Relevant Directions for Research 
in Juvenile Delinquency,” in Casework Papers, 1960, New 
York, Family Service Association of America, 1960, p. 37. 

% See, for instance, Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia, complied and edited by Frank S. 
Drown and Thomas P. Monahan, 1959 p. 33, which shows that 
82 per cent of the delinquent cases in Philadelphia in 1959 
were boys. 
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cent of the boys fell into the group who re- 
ported committing none of the acts listed. At 
the bottom of the scale, 10 per cent of the girls 
and 28 per cent of the boys had committed all 
the acts of the scale. 

The six categories yielded by the scaling 
process were compressed into the following 
three categories: the most delinquent-type 
which includes scale types four and five; the 
intermediate which includes scale types two and 
three; and the least delinquent-type which in- 
cludes scale types zero al one. In the discus- 
sion of findings the two extremes will be com- 
pared, referring to one as delinquent-type and 
the other as conformist. The latter category in- 
cludes those teen-agers who indicated that they 
had done none of the delinquent-type acts in- 
cluded in the scale and those who had com- 
mitted the one act of drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages. Thus, with the exception of drinking 
alcoholic beverages, the conformists, according 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
ON DELINQUENCY-TYPE SCALES* 








Scale Type Boys Girls 





(conformists) 


0 
1 
2 
3 


5 (delinquent-type) 
Total 


Number of Respendents 1,674 





* Those classified in scale type 0 had committed 
none of the acts, those in scale type 1 had commited 
one, and so on up to scale type 5 which includes those 


“ who had committed all five of the acts. 
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to their own reports, had complied with the 
moral and legal norms relevant to the items in 
our scale." 


Factors ASSOCIATED WITH DELINQUENT- 
TYPE BEHAVIOR 

It is clear from a review of the literature that 
many factors influence both conforming and 
nonconforming behavior.!* As sociologists, we 
tend to focus our attention on the influence of 
culture and social interaction. However, we 
recognize that there are, in fact, complex inter- 
relationships among multiple influences which 
influence any specific individual in relation to a 
specific act of the type classified here as de- 
linquent-type behavior. Among these are the 
following factors found in this study to be as- 
sociated with misbehavior as reflected in the 
delinquency-type scale: 

1. Age. Older respondents were much more 
likely to be in the delinquent-type cate- 
gory (C: boys = .259*; girls = .170*).1° 

. Color, Delinquent-type behavior was 


much more likely to be a characteristic of 
the non-white respondents. (C: boys = 
.130* ; girls = .195*). 

. Scholastic Achievements. Poor grades in 
school were more characteristic of the de- 
linquent-type respondents. (C: boys = 


.232*; girls = .213*). 

. Farm-Nonfarm — Residence. Relatively 
fewer of the farm teen-agers were in the 
delinquent-type category. (C: boys = 
.145*; girls = .134*). This is consistent 
with previous studies which have gen- 
erally indicated higher delinquency rates 
among non-farm than among farm young 

ople.1* 

. Sex, The differences between boys and 
gitls have already been noted. Boys were 
much more likely than girls to follow a 


11 The sex breakdown has been maintained throughout the 
study since boys and girls did differ appreciably on the de- 
linquency-type scale. However, sex differences are pointed out 
only in instances in which the variation seemed significant. 

12 See Nye and Short, of. cit. and F. Ivan Nye, Family 
Relationships and Delinquent Behavior, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 

18 Throughout this paper, association has been measured by 
the corrected coefficient of contingency; probability due to 
chance was computed by the Chi-square test of significance of 
difference. Statistical significance of Chi-square is indicated 
as follows: ns = not significant at .05 level; no symbol = 
significant at .05 level; * — significant at .01 level. 

14 See Everett M. Rogers, Social Change in Rural Society, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960, p. 386. 
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pattern of delinquent-type behavior 
(C = .308*). 

. Peer group influences. Although _ 
does not permit presentation of the data, 
it should be noted that we did find some 
evidence of association between certain 
types of peer group activities and de- 
linquent-type behavior. For example, both 
boys and girls who dated frequently more 
likely than those who seldom or never 
dated to be classified as delinquent-type. 
(C: boys = .290*; girls = .207*). 

. Family Culture Patterns and Delinquent- 
Type Behavior. As noted earlier, refer- 
ence group theory holds that the behavior 
and attitudes of individuals are influenced 
by the culture patterns of significant ref- 
ence groups such as the family. Conse- 
quently, the evidence from the study bear- 
ing on the influence of selected types of 
family culture patterns upon delinguent- 
type behavior as reflected by the scale will 
be examined. 


It was not feasible, in this exploratory study, 
to classify the families of respondents with 
respect to all possible family culture pattern 
variations. However, it was possible to obtain 
what we consider to be significant indicators of 
four selected aspects of family culture patterns. 
Some time before the data collection, we had 
developed measures which enable at least a par- 
tial evaluation of the theory that reference 
groups are effective agencies of socialization. 
The detailed steps which were involved in de- 
veloping the four scales presented here as re- 
flecting family culture patterns have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.15 

For present purposes, it may be sufficient to 
note that Guttman-type scales were developed." 
With these scales, families of respondents were 
classified according to the practice of democ- 
racy, fairness of discipline, degree of affection, 
and degree of cooperation within the family. 
These are based on the perceptions or images 
of the individual respondents. Consequently, it 
is not possible to validate the scales through the 
use of objective external criteria. We attempted 
to meet the problem of validity through the use 
of statements having apparent face validity 
which was at least partly verified through the 
use of teen-age and young adult judges. Other 


15 Slocum and Stone, op. cit. 

1® The cooperation and democracy scales were quasi-scales; 
the affection and discipline scales met the criteria of a Guttman- 
type scale. 
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aspects of validity in this study have been dis- 
cussed earlier. 

Democratic management of the family was 
found to be negatively associated with delin- 
guent-type behavior (Table 3). Teen-agers in 
democratic families were more likely than those 
in undemocratic families to be conformists. 
(C: boys = .112; girls = .198*). 

The same relationship was found when com- 
paring delinquency type of teen-agers by the 
extent of cooperation in the home, Students in 
the highly cooperative homes were more likely 
to be conformists, whereas boys and girls in 
the uncooperative homes were more likely to be 
in the delinquent-type category (C: boys = 
.267*; girls = .266). 

Fairness of discipline was also associated 
with conforming behavior (C: boys = .202*; 
gitls = .253*). This was especially true of 
the girls. One who considers family disciplinary 
practices to be unfair may tend to reject his 
family and seek to injure it through his mis- 
behavior. 

It must be kept in mind that the rating of the 
family was based on the teen-ager’s evaluation 
of the situation. A nonconforming teen-ager 
may have a different attitude toward what is 
fair mg hy than the teen-ager who does not 
venture from the standards set by society, his 
family and his peer group. On the other hand, 
disciplinary measures may differ in a family 


with a youngster who misbehaves reguarly, since 
stricter disciplinary measures may appear to 
parents to be required to keep the youngster in 
line. 

Delinquent-type behavior also varied in 
families with differing affection patterns. Stu- 
dents in the more affectionate families were 
most likely to be conformists, whereas students 
in the unaffectionate families were more likely 


to be in the delinquent-type category (C: 
boys = .217*; girls = .210*). 

Information was also available on other fac- 
tors which may be interpreted as rough indica- 
tors of family culture patterns; such as occupa- 
tion of father, education of parents, number of 
children. Fragmentary information on family 
standards relating to specific types of behavior 
other than that reflected in the four scales dis- 
cussed earlier was also available. 

Teen-agers whose fathers held white collar 
jobs were slightly more likely to be in the 
conformist-type category than were those whose 
fathers were blue collar workers (Table 4) 
(C: boys = .154; girls = .154). It should be 
kept in mind, when evaluating the relationships 
presented in this paper, that the data show tend- 
encies and trends. The data do not, for instance, 
indicate that a// children in white collar work- 
ers families were conformists nor that a// chil- 
dren in blue collar workers families took place 
in delinquent-type behavior. Rather, the data 


TABLE 3. RELATIONSHIP OF DELINQUENT-TYPE BEHAVIOR 
TO FOUR FAMILY CULTURE PATTERNS 








Boys 


Grr1s 





Delinquent Intermed- Conform- 


Type iate ist 


Delinquent Intermed- Conform- 


Type iate ist Total 


Total 





. % % % 
Family Democarcy 
Undemocratic 45 32 23 
Intermediate 42 31 27 
Democratic 37 30 33 


Family Cooperation 
Uncooperative 52 32 16 
Intermediate 42 32 26 
Cooperative 34 29 37 


Family Discipline 
Unfair 53 27 20 
Intermediate 41 34 25 
Fair 36 30 34 


Family Affection Patterns 
Unaffectionate 5 30 18 
Intermediate 32 25 
Affectionate 30 37 


% % % % 


100 29 39 32 
100 18 39 43 
100 18 38 44 


100 29 41 30 
100 21 38 41 
100 14 35 51 


100 28 41 31 
100 23 42 34 
100 16 33 51 


100 29 40 31 
100 21 38 41 
100 15 36 49 
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TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP OF DELINQUENT-TYPE BEHAVIOR TO FATHER’S OCCUPATION 








Delinquent- 


Type 


Father’s Occupation 


Intermediate Conformists < 4 





Boys 
Professional and Technical 
Managers, Officials, Proprietors 
Clerical and Sales Workers 
Farmers and Farm Managers 
Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred Workers 
Operatives and Kindred Workers 
Service Workers, Laborers 
Total 


Girls 
Professional and Technical 
Managers, Officials, Proprietors 
Clerical and Sales Workers 
Farmers and Farm Managers 
Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred Workers 
Operatives and Kindred Workers 
Service Workers, Laborers 
Total 





indicate a slight tendency for misconduct to be 
more prevalent among teen-agers (girls espe- 
cially) in families of blue collar workers than 
among professional, managerial or clerical-sales 
families. 

It was also possible to look at the association 
of delinquent-type behavior with educational 
achievements of the mothers of the respondents. 
No information was available about father’s edu- 
cation, Misbehavior was somewhat less preva- 
lent among students who mothers were college 
graduates than among students who mothers 
had less education. The highest proportion of 
students in the delinquent-type categories was 
found in families in which the mother had only 
a grade school education (C: boys = .120 ns; 
girls = .134). 

Another area of family structure which has 
received a great deal of attention in delinquency 
studies is that of the broken home. Drown and 
Monahan emphasize that ‘‘The home is the ma- 
trix of the child’s development and a child 
from a broken home might be expected to have 
greater difficulty in adjusting to the social 
norms. . . .”!7 The same relationship is found 
in this study. Over half of the boys from broken 
homes (this includes all types of broken homes, 
whether broken by death, divorce or separation) 
fell into the most delinquent-type category as 
compared to only 40 per cent of the boys from 
complete homes. A similar tendency was found 


17 Drown and Monahan, op. cit., p. 50. 
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among the girls (C: boys = .127; girls = 
.143*). 

Family size also seems to be associated to some 
extent with delinquent-type behavior. Miscon- 
duct was more prevalent among the larger 
families than among the smaller families; or, 
to state the same relationship in a different 
way, the median number of brothers and sisters 
was highest for the more delinquent-type cate- 
gories. The difference was larger among the 
gitls than among the boys. (C: boys = .083 
ns; girls = .164*). 

Delinquent-type behavior was associated with 
freedom concerning evenings out. Students 
whose parents allowed them every evening out 
were more likely to be classified as delinquent- 
type; whereas, those who were allowed only 
an occasional evening out or almost never al- 
lowed out were more likely to be conformists 
(C: boys = .197*; girls = .169*). 

Also indicative of family culture patterns of 
these teen-agers is their pattern of family ac- 
tivity after school and their work patterns at 
home. For instance, the data show that the re- 
spondents in the conformist category usually 
went directly home after school; whereas, those 
in the delinquent-type category were more likely 
not to go directly home after school. 

Chores at home may require some students to 
go directly home after school. The conformist 
youngsters did more work around home than 
did the delinquent-type youngsters, as shown by 
their responses to a list of twenty-two chores. 

We have not been able to ascertain the rela- 
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tive importance of various aspects of family cul- 
ture, or the weight to be given family culture 
patterns among all of the factors found to be 
associated with delinquent-type behavior, How- 
ever, we did examine the possibility that associ- 
ations between our family culture type scales 
and delinquent-type behavior might have been 
spurious because of the possible over-riding in- 
fluence of socio-economic status as reflected by 
the father’s occupation. 

By holding the father’s occupation constant 
it was possible to examine all of the relation- 
ships presented in this paper within socio-eco- 
nomic groups. That is, the respondents were 
sorted into four categories according to the oc- 
cupation of their fathers: (1) RO 
managerial and proprietor; (2) clerical, sales, 
operatives and craftsmen; (3) farmers; (4) 
service and laborer. Within each of these four 
categories the relationship between delinquency 
and the various factors included in this paper 
were examined. With a few minor exceptions 
the relationships described earlier were also 
found within each of the four categories. We 
conclude, therefore, that socio-economic status 
as reflected by father’s occupation, was not an 
interfering variable. 


SUMMARY 


The great majority of respondents acknowl- 
edged having committed one or more delin- 
quent-type acts one or more times. A consider- 
able number had committed many such acts 
many times. Considering all five acts in com- 
bination it was possible to classify respondents 


into categories with characteristic patterns of 
delinquent-type behavior. 

Substantial differences were found between 
boys and girls. Boys were much more likely 
than girls to be in the delinquent-type category. 
Proneness toward delinquent-types acts tended 
to increase with age. More conformity with so- 
cietal and family norms was found among those 
with white collar fathers and highly educated 
mothers. More delinquent-type behavior was 
found among those from broken homes and 
among those from larger families. Somewhat 
more conformity with the norms was found 
among those from farms than among those 
from non-farm homes. Some peer group activi- 
ties were associated with delinquent-type be- 
havior. 

Evidence was found that family values and 
standards are related to delinquent-types be- 
havior. Specifically, there was more conformity 
with the norms among those from highly demo- 
cratic homes, from homes characterized by 
much affection, a high degree of cooperation 
and fairness of discipline as perceived by the 
respondents. Socio-economic status as reflected 
by the father’s occupation was not an inter- 
fering variable in these relationships. 

These findings need to be supported by fur- 
ther research before they can be regarded as 
trustworthy generalizations, In addition, fur- 
ther aspects of family and peer-group culture 
patterns should be studied as possible influences 
on delinquent-type behavior of teen-agers and 
steps should be taken to assess the relative con- 
tribution of various factors and configurations 
of factors. 
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MIENTRAS SU BEBE ESTA EN CAMINO, Spanish translation of When Your Baby Is on the 
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Need Satisfaction, Perception, and Cooperative 
Interactions in Married Couples* 


IRWIN KATZ, JUDITH GOLDSTON, MELVIN COHEN, anp SOLOMON STUCKER 
Research Center for Human Relations, New York University 


W HAT is the effect of satisfaction or frustra- 
tion of psychological needs in marriage on the 
social interaction of mates? A person’s strongest 
desires may be more or less satisfied or thwarted 
by the spouse’s behavior. Presumably, when one 
marriage partner perceives the other as an agent 
of satisfaction, his tendency to like and trust 
the other will be strong, while perception of 
the spouse as an agent of frustration will give 
rise to hostility and mistrust. These differences 
in general attitude should be evident in the de- 
gree of willingness to accept the spouse’s in- 
fluence over one’s own behavior. Specifically, 
partners who experience high satisfaction of 
their needs in marriage, as compared with those 
whose satisfaction is low, should be (4) more 
favorable in describing the spouse, (4) more 
acceptant of the spouse’s suggestions when 
making judgments, (c) better able to coordin- 
ate their own motor responses with those of the 
spouse, and (d@) more likely to confide in the 
spouse. The present study was designed to test 
these predictions. 

Cooperative interaction, It has long been 
assumed by marriage experts that the emotional 
tensions of strong chronic frustration destroy 
the ability of mates to communicate effectively 
on matters of common concern and to work out 
day-to-day problems cooperatively. But at pres- 
ent the view lacks adequate empirical support. 
The behavioral interactions of married couples 
have hardly ever been observed directly in sys- 
tematic research.1 In our investigation, mates 
who were classified as high or low on total 
satisfaction of important needs in marriage were 
studied on two cooperative tasks. One required 
husband and wife to coordinate their move- 
ments in order to maneuver a ball up an incline. 
A notable feature of this difficult task is that 
each participant tends to feel controlled by the 


* This investigation was supported by a research grant 
(M-2421) from the National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service. 

1 Two notable exceptions are the following: Robert F. Bales, 
Interaction Process Analysis, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1950; and Fred L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘Husband-Wife 
Interaction over Revealed Differences,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 468-473. But neither study 
dealt with satisfaction. 
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other, so that joint errors are experienced as 
caused by the other. Results obtained by Katz, 
Goldston and Benjamin with college students 
suggest that success on this task depends upon 
the favorableness of the participants’ attitudes 
toward one another.? That is, subjects who pre- 
viously had experienced highly satisfying inter- 
actions with one another performed better than 
subjects whose previous interactions had been 
less satisfying. A second task was devised to 
measure a person’s willingness to accept the 
spouse’s suggestions when making decisions. 
Several studies have shown that the more one 
likes another person and desires to associate 
with him, the more readily one will be in- 
fluenced by him when making judgments.* 

Self disclosure. An important but relatively 
unexplored type of social behavior in marriage 
is the communication of information about one- 
self to the partner. Common sense suggests that 
the amount of intimate, self-revealing com- 
munication that occurs between spouses is in- 
dicative of the degree of mutual trust and affec- 
tion. But this has not as yet been systematically 
investigated. Recently, Jourard devised a ques- 
tionnaire for measuring the amount of personal 
information of various types than an individual 
imparts to others. He found that the tendency 
to talk about oneself to job associates varied 
with how much one liked them, and that the 
amount of self-disclosing communication be- 
tween any two persons tended to be the same 
in both directions. We are attempting to extend 
Jourard’s findings to married couples. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Fifty-nine paid volunteer couples 
were used. In order to eliminate the complica- 
tions that are introduced into the marital rela- 
tionship by children, only young, childless 


2 Irwin Katz, Judith Goldston and Lawrence Benjamin, 
“Behavior and Productivity in Bi-racial Work Groups,’’ Hu- 
man Relations, 11 (1958, No. 2), pp. 123-141. 

3 Bernard M. Bass, ‘‘Conformity, Deviation, and a General 
Theory of Interpersonal Behavior,’’ in Irwin A. Berg and 
Bernard M. Bass (Editors), Conformity and Deviation, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1961, pp. 38-100. 

4 Sidney M. Jourard, ‘‘Self-Disclosure and Other-Cathexis,’’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 59 (November, 
1959), pp. 428-431. 
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TABLE 1. ANXIETY-RELATED SELF-DISCLOSURE ITEMS AND 
MEAN SCORES OF MEN AND WOMEN 








Difference 


Women Women-Men 





. What I find to be the worst pressures and strains in my work. 


. The aspects of my personality that I dislike, or worry about, 


or that I regard as a handicap to me. 


. What feelings, if any, I have trouble expressing or controlling. 


. My problem, if any, about getting favorable attention from 


people. 


2.58 .20 


2.38 ; 30 
2.40 30 


2.14 28 


. Things in the past or present that I feel ashamed or guilty 


about. 
. My main worries and fears. 
. What it takes to hurt my feelings deeply. 
Total 


2.04 32 
32 
43 





* Statistically significant. 


couples were used. All subjects were white, mar- 
ried at least six months (median three years), 
under 30 years of age (median 22 for women, 
and 25.5 for men), and—except for three men 
and five women—had spent at least one year 
in college. 

Testing Procedures. Each couple came to the 
testing laboratory for two sessions. At the first 
session mates individually filled out three ques- 
tionnaires. The first one required ratings of the 
extent to which the spouse tended to satisfy or 
thwart each of 10 psychological needs: affilia- 
tion, achievement, aggression, autonomy, defer- 
ence, endurance, exhibition, dominance, nurtur- 
ance, and succorance. These needs were defined 
by the statements associated with them in the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. Under 
each definition was a seven-point graphic ratin 
scale on which Ss were to respond corte i 
ently of the importance of this need to you, to 
the extent that you have the need at all, does 
your spouse’s behavior tend to satisfy it or 
thwart it or not affect it one way or the other.” 
S’s self-ratings of satisfaction on all 10 needs 
were summed to yield a total satisfaction score. 

Next, a self-disclosure questionnaire was ad- 
ministered. It consisted of 20 items which pre- 
viously had been sorted into two categories on 
an 4 priori basis: (1) seven items (shown in 
Table 1) which referred to anxiety, worry, and 
emotional distress, and sources of anxiety, etc., 
and (2) 13 items which did not necessarily re- 
fer to anxiety, etc. Ss individually had to rate 
each item (not identified in the questionnaire as 
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“anxiety” or “non-anxiety”) on a four-point 
scale that went from “have told my spouse 
nothing, or almost nothing, about this aspect 
of me,” to “have talked in full and complete 
detail about this to my spouse.” 

Finally, Ss were given two copies of an 85- 
item adjective checklist with instructions to 
check on one copy the 25 items most descrip- 
tive of the self, and one the other the 25 items 
most descriptive of the spouse. All of the ad- 
jectives in the list had previously been rated 
for degree of favorableness by three independ- 
ent judges, so that it was possible to assign 
total favorableness scores to Ss’ descriptions. 

About two weeks after the first session 
oo ae returned to the testing laboratory and 
performed two tasks. The first was a test of 
two-person coordination, known as the ball- 
and spiral game, that consisted of an open 
spiral track 214” wide and mounted on a 
25” X 25” plywood base, at each corner of 
which was a handle. The participants faced one 
another, each grasping two handles, and tried to 
maneuver a rubber ball up the track and into a 
hole at the top. Couples were told before they 
started the task that its purpose was to test their 
abiliy to cooperate. “One couple,” they were in- 
formed, “made six goals in a half-hour. Let’s 
see how many goals you can make in a half- 
hours.” Actually, the task proved to be very 
difficult, the average couple making no goals at 
all. Distances along the spiral roadway were 
marked, and a record was kept of maximum 
height of the ball on each try. The number of 
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tries was not regulated. Ss were merely told that 
when the ball fell off the track they were to 
start over again. A cauple’s score was the sum 
of the various heights that the ball reached on 
all tries during the 30-minute — weighted 
according to the relative difficulty of those 
heights.5 

Following the ball-and-spiral, the influence 
test was administered. Husband and wife were 
placed in separate rooms, each with an Experi- 
menter, and informed that they would be pre- 
sented with a series of problems. E stated that 
the spouse was in another room and would 
simultaneously work on identical problems; 
both husband and wife were to be started and 
stopped at the same time on each item by means 
of centrally controlled light signals. E con- 
tinued: 


Your wife (husband) will indicate to you by 
means of a light signal on this panel in front of 
you what answer she (he) thinks is correct. You 
will then state your own answer, keeping in mind 
that you are the team captain and the final decision 
about the answer is yours; you should disregard 
your spouse's suggestion if you think it is incorrect. 
Your spouse will not be informed of your final 
answer, and will not find out whether either or 
both of you are correct. 


S was then presented with a series of 50 
problems requiring discriminations of color, 
brightness, size, shape, or number. In each one 
he had to decide which of four stimuli (desig- 
nated A, B, C, and D) was different from the 
other three. There were 20 easy (non critical) 
items and 30 unsolvable (critical) ones which 
were designed to baffle the viewer. Easy and 
baffling items were randomly presented. After 
each item was answered by S, additional light 
signals indicated whether S$ was correct and 
whether the spouse was correct. Actually, the 
“spouse’s suggestions” were programmed so 
that the spouse was always correct on easy items 
and had a greater-than-chance probability of 
being correct on baffling item. A person’s score 
was the total number of problems on which the 
spouse’s suggestion was followed. When they 
had completed all 50 items, husband and wife 
were brought together, informed of the decep- 
tion, and told in general terms what the true 
purpose of the test was. 

Method of data analysis. On the basis of 
their need satisfaction scores, all husbands were 
split at the median into High Need Satisfaction 


5 The weighting scheme was developed by Dr. Isidor Chein 
after all of the raw data had been collected. 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF HIGH NEED SATIS- 
FACTION AND LOW NEED SATISFACTION 
HUSBANDS ON OTHER VARIABLES 








Group Means 
High 
Satisfac- 
tion 


(N=27) 
89.00 





Low Difference 


Satisfac- 
tion 


(N=27) 


Variable 





Favorableness of 


self-description 6.33* 


82.67 
. Favorableness of 
description of wife 93.70 
. Ball & spiral 44.52 
. Influence test 19.07 
. Self-disclosure: 
Anxiety items 13.52 
Other items 32.01 


9.18* 
23.19* 
2.66* 


10.67 2.85* 
31.61 40 


84.52 
21.33 
16.41 





* Statistically significant. 


and Low Need Satisfaction groups. This necessi- 
tated dropping five individuals with identical 
scores at the median, resulting in the assign- 
ment of 27 men to each group. Similarly, 
women were split at the median of their own 
distribution into High Need Satisfaction and 
Low Need Satisfaction groups, with 29 women 
in each group. (One woman with a median score 
was dropped.) Predicted relationships between 
satisfaction scores and other variables were 
tested separately for each sex by means of two- 
tailed ¢ tests. 
RESULTS 

Tests of predictions for men. It was predicted 
that husbands who experienced high satisfaction 
of their needs in marriage, compared with those 
whose satisfaction was low, would show the 
following characteristics. 


a. Descriptions of the wife on an adjective 
checklist would be more favorable. Item 
a in Table 2 shows that the mean favor- 
ableness score for husbands’ descriptions 
of their wives was significantly greater for 
the High Need Satisfaction group than 
for the Low Need Satisfaction group.® 
Thus, the prediction was supported. 

. Achievement scores on the ball-and-spiral 
task would be higher. Item 4 indicates a 
significant difference in support of this 

rediction. 
ere would be more acceptance of the 
wife’s suggestions in making judgments. 
This prediction is supported by a signifi- 
cant difference on Item c. 


©The .05 level of significance, based on two-tailed tests, 
was used for all comparisons. 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF HIGH NEED SATIS- 
FACTION AND LOW NEED SATISFACTION 
WIVES ON OTHER VARIABLES 








Group Means 


High 
Satisfac- 
tion 


Difference 





Low 
Satisfac- 
tion 


Variable 





(N=29) (N=29) 
Favorableness of 
self-description 89.62 87.00 
a. Favorableness of 
description of 
husband 99 .28 
. Ball & spiral 42.41 
. Influence test 19.87 
. Self-disclosure: 
Anxiety items 14.86 
Other items 32.32 





* Statistically significant. 


d. There would be more self-disclosure to 
the wife. Item d reveals that this predic- 
tion is supported by significant results on 
anxiety topics, but not by the results on 
other topics. 


Thus, the first three predictions for men were 
unequivocally supported, and the last prediction 
received partial support. 

Tests of predictions for women. The same 
predictions that were made for men were also 
made for women. Table 3 presents the results 
of ¢ test comparisons of High Need Satisfaction 
and Low Need Satisfaction wives on the rele- 
vant variables. It can be seen that only one pre- 
diction was supported: Item a in Table 3 shows 
that High Need Satisfaction wives described 
their husbands significantly more favorably than 
did women in the Low Need Satisfaction group. 

Additional findings. There were several re- 
sults about which no predictions had been 
made. Table 2 shows that High Need Satisfac- 
tion men described themselves significantly 
more favorably than did Low Need Satisfaction 
men. But women’s self descriptions were not 
telated to their degree of satisfaction, as Table 
3 indicates. This finding for men agrees with 
previous studies that have reported a positive 
relationship between marital happiness and fa- 
vorableness of self-descriptions.? The negative 
result for women is not readily explainable. 

Another type of finding has to do with the 
specific meanings of the adjectives that Ss used 

* For example, see E. Lowell Kelley, ‘‘Marital Compatibility 
as Related to Personality Traits of Husbands and Wives as 


Rated by Self and Spouse,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 13 
(February, 1941), pp. 193-198. 
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to describe their spouses. An item analysis was 
done on the 85 adjectives in the checklist. This 
consisted in finding, for each sex separately, 
approximately 10 items that showed the largest 
differences in the frequency with which High 
Need Satisfaction and Low Need Satisfaction 
groups attributed them to the mate. (Because 
of ties among items it was not possible to select 
exactly 10.) Of 12 adjectives which showed 
the largest differences in amount of use by the 
two groups of men, six were attributed to wives 
more often by the High Need Satisfaction 
group: cooperative, capable, dependable, lov- 
ing, gentle, tender. These adjectives constitute 
a consistent picture of competence and suppor- 
tiveness. Six items were used more frequently 
by Low Need Satisfaction men and they tend to 
suggest incompetence and egocentrism: moody, 
careless, immature, irritable, demanding, high 
strung. Of 11 adjectives that were checked 
most differentially by the two groups of women 
to describe their husbands, five were used more 
often by the High Need Satisfaction _: 
appreciative, capable, gentle, kind, dependable; 
and six were checked more by Low Need Satis- 
faction women: demanding, irritable, restless, 
moody, unstable, immature. It can be seen that 
the attributed characteristics that differentiated 
most strongly between women having high and 
low satisfaction scores are very similar to those 
that were used by the corresponding groups of 
men to describe their wives. Thus, both men 
and women tended to see spouses who highly 
gratified their needs as both competent and 
benevolent, while spouses who provided rela- 
tively low gratification tended to be seen in 
opposite terms. 

At the end of the judgmental task, High 
Need Satisfaction husbands, as compared with 
Low Need Satisfaction husbands, tended to give 
significantly higher estimates of the number of 
times the spouse’s suggestions had been correct. 
Among wives there was no relationship be- 
tween these two variables. These findings are 
consistent with results presented earlier, to the 
effect that men, but not women, showed a rela- 
tionship between need satisfacion and accept- 
ance of the spouse’s judgments. It is possible 
that High Need Satisfaction men were more in- 
clined to agree with the spouse than were Low 
Need Satisfaction men because they tended 
more to perceive her answers as reliable. Thus, 
the husband’s perception of his wife as an 
agent of gratification appears to generate favor- 
able attitudes and evaluations regarding her 
which extend even to perception of her per- 
formance on a novel task. This interpretation of 
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the results accords with Heider's principle of 
cognitive balance.’ Also, it is consistent with 
empirical studies which show that individuals 
tend to overestimate the probability of strongly 
desired events (i.e., High Need Satisfaction 
husbands, who presumably strongly desired that 
their wives perform well, tended to overesti- 
mate the likelihood of their being correct on 
any given item).® The interpretation needs to 
be tested through further research, since in the 
present experiment the man’s estin.ate of his 
wife’s correctness was elicited from him after 
he had completed the task. 

Comparison of the total self-disclosure scores 
of men and women on all anxiety items (see 
Table 1) revealed that a mean of 15.9 for 
women was significantly greater than a mean 
of 13.8 for men, indicating that women con- 
fided move to their husbands about these topics 
than did their husbands to them. On 13 non- 
anxiety items (not given in Table 1) the 
amount of self-disclosure that was reported by 
men and women was about the same. A signifi- 
cant Pearsonian correlation of .33 was obtained 
between the self-disclosure scores of mates on 
anxiety items, while a correlation of .23 on 
non-anxiety items was nvt significant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our data for men strongly support the gen- 
eral hypothesis that the degree to which per- 


8 Fritz Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

®See the following: Francis W. Irwin, ‘‘Stated Expecta- 
tions as Functions of Probability and Desirability of Out- 
comes,’ Journal of Personality, 21 (March, 1953), pp. 329- 
335; and Rose W. Marks, ‘‘The Effect of Probability, Desir- 
ability, and ‘Privilege’ on the State of Expectations of Chil- 
dren,’’ Journal of Personality, 19 (March, 1951), pp. 332-351. 


sonality needs are satisfied in marriage is re- 
flected in one’s evaluation of, and ability to in- 
teract effectively with, the spouse. This was ac- 
complished by means of questionnaires, and two 
cooperative tasks, one motor and the other in- 
tellectual. Thus, the extent to which the wife 
gratified her husbands’s needs was consonant 
with his perception of her personality, and with 
his willingness to have her influence his actions 
(the two cooperative tasks) or gain potential 
power over him (through his self-disclosures). 
It is not at all clear why, with one exception, 
these relationships were not observed in wives. 
Further rane is needed to clarify these 
negative results. 

An inherent limitation of the present investi- 
gation was its inability to yield information 
about the causal direction of predicted relation- 
ships between need satisfaction and behavior 
with the spouse, i.e., about whether the level of 
satisfaction influenced the ability to cooperate, 
or vice versa. To shed light on the question of 
causality, some sort of longitudinal study would 
seem to be required. 

Results from the cooperative tasks used in 
this study demonstrate the feasibility of using 
behavioral interaction situations as a means of 
validating marital satisfaction questionnaires, 
and of assessing different aspects of the hus- 
band-wife relationship. Of the two situations 
that were used, ball-and-spiral would seem to 
offer less promise for revealing attitudes be- 
cause of the complexity and hidden nature of 
many responses that occur in the situation. The 
judgmental task, on the other hand, allows for 
precise control of the conditions under which 
one spouse responds to the other, as well as 
precise measurement of responses. 


Delinquent Children 


Training schools throughout the country are putting more and more emphasis on treatment 
services for children in their care. A new Children’s Bureau publication, Problems in Changing 
Programs in Institutions for Delinquent Children (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 397), 
identifies and discusses for administrators some of the staff-adjustment problems caused by chang- 
ing from a custodial-type program to a treatment-oriented one. 

Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. for 20 cents each with a discount of 25 per cent on lots of 100 or more 


sent to one address. 
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Reaching Low Income Students in 
Home Economics Classes* 


LEONE KELL, Kansas State University 
AND 


ESTHER HERR, Junior High School, Topeka, Kansas 


BEGIN where your students are, but don’t 
leave them there.” How can this idea be ap- 
plied in every-day teaching ? 

In a small midwestern city a junior high 
school had enrolled in home economics courses 
a large number of girls from families with ex- 
tremely low incomes. Most of the girls were 
ambitious; they looked forward to finishing 
high school and being secretaries or nurses. 
Some definitely wanted to go to college. They 
saw marriage in their futures too. Their home 
economics teachers needed to say, “If I am to 
begin where they are, then where are they?” 


HERE THEY ARE 


Sara and Maria, Cassie and Mary, they and 
others revealed, partly in their own words, what 
their desires were and how they saw their 
homes and families. These data were obtained 
in a recent study of 45 pupils, Mexican, Negro 
and white, in ninth grade home economics 
courses, 

Sara, a small dark Mexican girl, lived on an 
unpaved street close to the railroad tracks. The 
only known delinquent in a group of 45 low in- 
come girls, she had been in the detention home 
twice for disappearing from school, to be found 
later with Negro boys. The mother had cancer 
and a broken arm. Sara remarked, ‘The next 
funeral I go to will probably be my mother’s 
. . . I don’t know why she does half the things 
she does; she doesn’t like nothing I do—if you 
ask her for an explanation she hollers, screams, 
and curses. My father drinks all the time and 
he’s not allowed in our house when he’s drunk. 
He teaches my little brother to cheat when 
they’re playing cards.” The family almost never 
ate meals together; a one-dish meal was kept 
warm in the oven. When asked what three 
wishes she had, they were, “I wish my daddy 
wouldn’t come over, and that my mother had 
what she needed and didn’t have to work.” 


* The data in this study were obtained by a teacher who 
had close relationships with her ninth-grade pupils. She pre- 
sented the study as part of the requirements for a master’s 
degree. 
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Once Sara was assigned to a “seventh hour” 
but failed to appear. Her reason—she had a 
date after school to fight another girl. Sara 
stated she wanted to finish <:hool and be a 
beautician. 

Another Mexican girl, Maria, had a father 
who worked intermittently on construction jobs 
when weather permitted and when he was 
sober. In the winter he did barbering. Maria 
had somehow achieved piano lessons but was 
too shy to volunteer to play. She was sixteen, 
older than most of the group. Her three married 
sisters and their children lived in the home and 
Maria regretted that her mother had to diaper 
the grandchildren al! the time. When Maria 
contemplated the question of having children 
of her own, she wanted them to have ‘‘a break- 
fast in the early morning instead of going to 
school right away.” Her three wishes were to go 
to college, to win more medals for piano, and 
that her parents would be all right (in good 
health). 

A quiet courteous Mexican girl, Anna, had 
been p weet by her father. Her mother died 
when she was six. Her father married a woman 
whose son had entered the United States ille- 
gally and was sent back to Mexico. The father 
then left Anna and five other children in order 
to live with the step-mother and her son in 
Mexico. Anna, after spending some years in an 
orphanage, was supported by county welfare 
aid and lived with a married sister who was 
pregnant. An impending transfer of the 
brother-in-law to Alabama was troubling Anna 
for it meant that she would have to go with 
them. She did much housework and caring for 
babies. She said in her interview, ‘Mostly I 
mop and wax. Teacher, you never mop and 
wax, do you?” Anna had pondered the ques- 
tion of too many babies, for she said, “How 
do school teachers keep from having babies?’’ 
When told that most of the teachers were mar- 
ried and did have families she replied that 
she knew two teachers who had been married 
five years and they had no babies. She wished 
that she had more money so that she could 
finish paying the bills, that her father would 
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come back and live with them, and that she 
would get a job so she could buy clothes. She 
wanted to finish high school so that she could 
hold down a good job. 

Another Mexican girl, Mary, who was in- 
dustrious in school, had six brothers and sisters 
at home. She thought a good husband should 
take the children on picnics and help with the 
work. Mary had no desire to marry—"‘It 
doesn’t seem like fun enough, once you get 
married you just have to stay home and have 
bills and everything.” Her wishes were ‘‘a new 
house, trips anywhere I want to go, and a new 
car.” After finishing high school she hoped to 
take an art course, and have a job with art, 
advertising, or working with fashion. 

Betty, a Negro, pleasant, polite and neat, 
was perhaps the most contented girl of the 
forty-five. Her Otis score was low. Book work 
was distasteful to her, but she enjoyed the 
practical skills of sewing and cooking. Her 
family was one of the few unbroken ones in 
the group. The father worked as housekeeper 
in a hospital, the mother in a “poultry place,” 
one sister worked and two were in school. The 
house was small but well-built; the yard was 
clean. Her family suited her. “Myself, I'd like 
to have my (future) life just like it is now,” 
said Betty. “I wouldn’t like it no different. My 
husband—he should be just the same as my 
father.”’ One desire was stated as, ‘I wish my 
parents had a lot of cloth.” The explanation— 
money was not always available to buy ma- 
terials for her sewing course. She wished that 
her mother would get her some nice clothes, 
that her mother would get a dishwasher, and 
that they could get the house fixed up. Betty 
wanted to sew and be a nurse. 

Cassie’s ideas were in contrast to Betty’s. 
Both her father and her mother had been mar- 
ried three times, and Cassie had lived with her 
gtandmother between the ages of six and 
twelve. She was often ill and absent from 
school. Her basic requirement for a husband 
was that he be not like her father. She wrote, 
‘In home economics I learn how to cook and 
make small things for babies and children 2, 
3, 4 years of age. Since my mother don’t have 
that to do, her and Daddy can spend more time 
together and that mean a lot to the Hold 
(whole) family.” She stated, “I would like to 
marry and have kids, I'd like to be an office 
girl, and I'd like.to be a good housewife and 
mother. I'd like for me and my husband to go 
out and see parades and parties and things.” 

Another Negro girl, Evaline, plump and 
cheerful, laughed at others and at herself, 
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while avoiding school work whenever possible. 
Her father was a janitor; her mother had been 
crippled in a car wreck, and they were divorced. 
On Saturdays Evaline did the family washing 
and tended the “babies,” four of them. On her 
incomplete sentence blank Evaline wrote, “If 
my father—was a policeman he would drive a 
white car. Our family—is too large. I wish my 
parents—had a better house. My mother—is 
very large. If my mother—were smaller she 
would look better.” She asked, “Why don’t 
they have fat girls in the fashion show?—I 
want to be in it.” She said of the children, 
“They're just pretty well under control except 
for Diane. She’s a mean girl, she’s always 
throwing her knife. She watches those pictures 
on TV about these people throwing knives and 
things and she decided she'd try it, and oh 
well, we got her under control about throwing 
knives.” To the question ‘How old is Diane?” 
Evaline replied “Four.’’ Her wishes were “I 
wish I was older (she was 15), had a little bit 
of money, that we had a bigger house, and I 
had more clothes.” When she finished high 
school she planned to get a job, and study 
nursing, and travel, and “maybe when I’m 25 
or something, maybe I'll get married.” 

Velma, a very black 14-year old girl, had a 
deep gutteral voice which provided an under- 
tone to class activities as she talked to herself 
or those around her. Her father died when she 
was eleven; Velma lived with her mother and 
two sisters, one of whom worked. The family 
received welfare aid. Velma had been happy 
with her parents. Of her mother she said, ‘She 
would tell me kind things, let me go places, 
buy me a new dress, cook some cookies and 
kiss us and talk nice to us.” Her father had 
let her sit on his lap and bought things for 
her. These statements were verified by the in- 
complete sentence blank on which she wrote, 
“Our family—is one big happy family. My 
mother—is a nice person, If my mother—was 
to leave I don’t know what I would do. Being 
at home—is a lot of fun.” When asked for 
three wishes she said “higher grades in school” 
(she made C’s and D's), then could think of 
no more wishes. On further questioning, she 
said she did not want a better house or clothes 
but wanted to go to the university and be a 
secretary or beautician. 

Katherine, a tall well-developed white girl 
was described by friends as a real lady. She 
believed that her family loved her, but des- 
cribed resentfully her parents’ strict supervision 
of her social life. From her incomplete sen- 
tence blank are the following: “Being a child— 
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is a problem because I don’t like strict ruling. 
If my father—would stop: and let me talk be- 
fore he gets mad we would get along better. 
I wish my parents—had tried to understand 
why I did it, when I made a bad mistake last 
summer. My father—thinks I'm a juvenile de- 
linquent because I act like a normal teenage 
girl. Being at home—is a tragic, boring, nerve- 
wracking accident, in my opinion. I hate sit- 
ting around looking at my parents all evening 
when I could be out having fun.” She stated, 
“I seldom have a date.”’ Her size kept her from 
fitting in with others of her own age, and dat- 
ing older boys was forbidden. At the time of 
the interview, her mother was ill, and preg- 
nant. Later Katherine said, “We have a sweet 
baby girl and mama is just fine now.” When 
she had children she wanted to “train them to 
have good judgment and make their own deci- 
sions.” She wished that her parents were more 
understanding, that she had a car of her own, 
and that she could be more independent. She 
wanted to go to college for a year or two. 

Another white girl, Nancy, was 16 but small, 
pale, wore glasses and had a speech defect. Her 
mother had worked in a laundry but had to 
give up her job because of being on her feet 
all day; her father, divorced five years before, 
was in a hospital and cared for by welfare aid. 
He was an alcoholic and had tried to get the 
children to drink. Nancy write, “If my mother 
—had more education she could get a setting- 
down job.” “A good father would laugh and 
tell jokes.” “He never cared much about any 
of us.” “Most of the time we are all unhappy.” 
“Mother says we're never too old to get a 
spanking.”’ Her three wishes were ‘“‘to live in 
the country (because it’s peaceful and quiet), 
to have a modern house, and to live where 
everyone is nice.” The strain of a broken quar- 
relsome family was evident in Nancy who was 
often absent because of illness. She wanted to 
go to school and become a secretary. 

Judy, 15 and attractive but wearing a mar- 
tyred air, had lived with her grandmother as 
long as she could remember. She wrote, “Our 
family—was broken up when I was five years 
old. If my father—was a good man he would 
not have left mother and I. Being at home— 
I do most of the work because grandmother is 
so old I help her.” Her three wishes were “that 
my father and mother were back together again, 
that my grandmother would live longer, and 
that my brother was back from the service.” 
Judy wanted to work after finishing high school 
but said she had not thought about: what kind 
of work, She did not want to marry, because 
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“if you don’t you can work and have more for 
yourself,” 

Tall, pretty, neatly dressed, fifteen-year-old 
Barbara appeared to be a capable person. But 
she was tense and on the defensive. She was 
living with her mother who had been married 
and divorced twice. Her father had also been 
married twice. The mother worked in an egg- 
packing plant. Barbara wrote, ‘“When I was in 
grade school—I went to nine different schools. 
Being at home—is boring.” In the middle of 
the interview, Barbara suddenly said, “My 
mother has men stay all night with her and 
that’s my main problem.” Her three wishes 
were, “That my folks were back together and 
my mother wasn’t like she is, that my folks 
would get along better than they ever have.” 
Barbara said she did not want to go to college 
but wanted to be a secretary. 

Procedure. The girls described are 12 out of 
45 (15 Negro, 15 Mexican and 15 white) all 
of whom willingly took part in tape-recorded 
interviews with their home economics teacher. 
All told of their family backgrounds, their par- 
ents’ ideas about child rearing, their own 
wishes and hopes for the future. In addition 
they filled out an incomplete sentence blank? 
designed to indicate their feelings toward their 
families. The girls were interviewed before or 
after school, at the noon hour, or during a 
weekly planning period. Each girl was asked 
to go individually to the clothing laboratory. 
On the way upstairs the teacher explained 
carefully that she needed help with a report, 
that she would ask questions about the girl's 
family, and that the girl’s name would not be 
used. A tape recorder was set up in a corner 
obscured from view through the glass door. 
The door was then locked to insure against 
interruptions. After the interview the pupils 
enjoyed hearing their own voices on the tape. 

Findings on Backgrounds. Of the girls’ 
homes, 26 were rated upper-lower and 19 
lower-lower on the Warner Scale of Social 
Characteristics,? an index based on occupa- 
tions, sources of income, house type and dwell- 
ing area, The Negro families had the poorest 
housing and the largest number of broken 


1 Esther Herr, ‘‘Adaptation of Class Activities in Ninth 
Grade Junior High School Home Economics Courses to the 
Needs of Pupils in Low Income Families,’’ unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Kansas State University, Manhattan, 1959. 

2Ruth Hoeflin and Leone Kell, ‘‘The Kell-Hoeflin In- 
complete Sentence Blank: Youth-Parent Relations,’’ Mono- 
graph, Society for Research in Child Development, 24 (Sep- 
tember, 1959), Serial No. 72. 

3 W. L. Warner, M. Meeker and K. Eells, Social Class in 
America, Gloucester, Massachusetts: Peter Smith, 1957. 
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families. The Mexicans had the fewest broken 
families, the largest families, and the most per- 
sons living under one roof. Slightly better 
houses than in the other groups were charac- 
teristic of the white families. 

For the 45 girls, the mean score on the Otis 
Mental Ability Scale was 98, as compared with 
the mean—100—for ninth grades in the United 
States, and with the mean—112—for all the 
junior high schools in the city. The Mexican 
girls had the lowest Otis scores but the highest 
school marks, while the white girls had the 
highest Otis scores but the lowest school marks. 

Twenty-eight of the girls were 14 years old; 
the other 17 ranged from 13 to 16 years in 
age. Nineteen of the homes were broken by 
separation, desertion or divorce; three by death. 
Seven families received county welfare aid. 
Thirty-seven of the 45 mothers worked outside 
the home. Commonly they were nurse’s aids, 
janitors, cooks, maids, laundry workers and 
poultry pickers. The fathers were laborers in 
railway shops, meat-packing plants, warehouses, 
and construction. , 

Seven of the 45 families presented no serious 
difficulties. The other 38 suffered from poverty, 
loss of jobs, serious illness, strained relations 
among family members, illegitimacy and evi- 
dences of lawbreaking. 

Spontaneous Wishes. It might be supposed 
that these low income girls would wish for ma- 
terial goods. But analysis of the 113 wishes 
expressed showed approximately one-third of 
the wishes were concerned with personal as- 
pirations, one-third were for better family rela- 
tionships, one-fifth had to do with material 
goods, and one-sixth with attainment in school. 
Comparison of the three groups showed school 
attainment mentioned most frequently by the 
Negroes, personal aspirations by the white 
girls, and better family relationships by the 
Mexican girls. 

Some Characteristics of Groups. In school 
the Mexican girls tended to keep apart but 
chattered happily among themselves, the Negro 
gitls were expressive and somewhat noisy, 
while the white girls tended to be passive and 
apathetic. 

A number of characteristics of the three 
groups resembled closely those found in the 
literature.* Humphrey® describing Mexican 


4N. S. Hayner, ‘‘Notes on the Changing Mexican Family,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 7 (August, 1942), p. 489. F. 
Kluckhohn, and John P. Spiegel, Integration and Conflict 
in Family Behavior, Topeka, Kansas: Committee on the Family 
of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Report No. 
27, pp. 12-15, 1954, 
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families in Detroit said that the men wanted 
their wives to remain home-centered and 
subordinate; girls complained that they were 
not allowed to date; and the oldest child 
tended to assume some of the parental duties. 
Similarly in the present study girls could not 
date, were carefully protected and were taken 
to or from parties (sponsored by school or 
church) by their parents. The oldest child was 
given authority over the younger children and 
felt responsible for their care. 

Negroes had a high rate of broken homes 
in the literature and in this study. From one- 
fourth to one-third of Negro families in cities 
were without a male head, according to Fra- 
zier.© In this study, 9 of the 15 Negro girls 
were living with their mothers only. The inci- 
dence of broken homes and failure of fathers 
to function positively in their families was not 
confined to the Negro group but persisted in 
the other two groups as well. Analysis of scores 
made on the incomplete sentence blank re- 
vealed far more negative reaction to fathers 
than to mothers. Scores for responses to the 
two sentence stems My mother—and If my 
mother—were averaged to indicate the girls’ 
relationships with their mothers; similarly the 
scores for My father—and If my father—were 
averaged for the father-daughter relationships. 
With 350 as the central score and high scores 
as most negative, mean scores for Negroes 
were 292 (positive) for mothers and 345 for 
fathers, for Mexicans, 296 (positive) for 
mothers and 445 (negative) for fathers, and 
for whites, 329 for mothers and 416 (nega- 
tive) for fathers. These indications of negative 
reactions to fathers were confirmed in the many 
critical remarks about fathers made throughout 
the interviews in the three groups. 

So far this picture of the girls and their 
families has shown where they are. 


But Don’t LEAVE THEM THERE 
Students like these present to their teachers 
challenges differing from those of middle and 
upper class girls? even though their goals are 





5N. D. Humphrey, ‘‘The Changing Structure of the De- 
troit Mexican Family; An Index of Acculturation,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 9 (December, 1944), pp. 622-626. 

6F, Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States, 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. 

7 Rose L. Ewing, ‘‘Flora Was the Star Pupil,’’ Journal of 
Home Economics, 49 (October 1957) pp. 658-660. Anna C. 
Fults, ‘‘Examining Socioeconomic Values in Terms of 
Family Welfare,’’ Journal of Home Economics, 51 (April, 
1959), pp. 284-285. Florence L. D. Heal, ‘Values in a 
Group of Lower Socioeconomic Students,’’ Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living, 22 (November, 1960), pp. 370-372. M. L. Hurt, 
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somewhat similar. Their handicaps are obvious. 
The outcome for many of the girls described 
may quite likely be early marriage and a repeti- 
tion of family and personal problems not unlike 
those of their parents. Perhaps a few, a very 
few, may attain their aspirations. At the time 
of study, they were in need of understanding 
of and tolerance for their own family situations. 

Knowledge of the home life, the goals and 
wishes of students as persons is essential to 
teachers both in planning and in carrying out 
effective educational or counseling procedures. 
No doubt many middle class teachers have 
little conception of the material surroundings 
or of the atmosphere of the homes to which 
girls such as these return after school. One 
implication is that somewhere within the prep- 
aration of teachers there should be field ex- 
perience giving the feel, the smell and the 
taste of the “culture of poverty.” Important 
also is a knowledge of the customs and tradi- 
tions of various subcultures. Some of this ex- 





A Study of the Effects on Attitude Toward and Home Carry- 
over of Homemaking Education When Teaching is Keyed to 
Lower and Middle Class Values and Practices, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1953. 


perience might be accomplished through in- 
service training, and in summer work. 

According to New Directions* some of the 
purposes of professional home economics are 
“to help individuals and families achieve satis- 
faction and beauty in their own lives, and dig- 
nity and assurance in their relationships with 
others . . .” and “to cooperate in developing 
an educational program that will reach men 
and women, boys and girls, of varying ability 
and from different cultural, social and economic 
groups.” If home economics does not reach 
the Saras, the Marias and the Cassies; if it 
does not adapt its methods to meet their needs, 
thus giving them faith in themselves and some 
hope for the future, then it will have failed to 
reach its own significant goals. 

Home economists are of course by no means 
the only persons concerned. All teachers are 
involved, all members of the helping profes- 
sions; in fact, all of our society. Will we meet 
the challenge, or will we decide it is more 
important to get to the moon? 

8 New Directions, The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion: 1600 Twentieth Street, Washington, D.C., 1957, pp. 10- 
11. 


AWARDS FOR THE MEDIA 


In 1961, to celebrate its 50th Anniversary Year, the Family Service Association of America 
(FSAA) inaugurated its first awards in the area of family life for the media of communication. 
The awards were presented on November 15, 1961 and were received with so much appreciation 
and interest on the part of the press that FSAA decided to continue and expand its award program. 
The awards program now will cover all of the major media of communication. 

The purpose of the awards is to call nag attention to the need for more high quality 


presentations of both social and family problems and ways to strengthen family life in America 
through magazines, newspapers and on radio and TV. FSAA hopes that its special media awards 
program will encourage the channels of communication to expand and improve their coverage of 
problems in family relationships and of community needs. 

The awards will be presented in November, 1963 at FSAA’s Biennial Conference to be held in 
San Francisco November 13-16. The criteria are: 


1) The presentation of an important family-life or community-problem topic by a newspaper, 
magazine, wire service or Family Service Association of America radio-television show appear- 
ing during the two-year period between October 1, 1961 and September 1, 1963. 

The use of material from FSAA or any of its more than 300 Member Agencies. 

The significance of the article or show in the field of social welfare. 

The importance of the article or show in informing the public on the achievement of strong 
family life and the prevention of family breakdown. 

The effect of the article or show on the general public, the local community or region, local 
or national legislation programs and plans of voluntary or government agencies. 


FSAA invites you to submit entries for consideration by the Awards Committee as soon as 
possible. 
Family Service Association of America 
44 East 23 Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
University of Minnesota 


Social Status, Religious Affiliation, and 
Ages at Marriage’ 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, AND LOREN E. CHANCELLOR 
Iowa State University 


THE main purpose of the present report is to 
contribute knowledge about possible linkages 
between religious affiliation and norms for ages 
at marriage. The methodology used in the pres- 
ent investigation permitted additional tests of 
the direct relationship between socio-economic 
status and age at marriage. 


METHODOLOGY 
The religious affiliations and the ages of 
both spouses and the occupations of the grooms 
were collated for all marriages between whites 
in Iowa during 1953-1957.2 Three religious 


1 Journal Paper No. J-4220 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Project No. 1447, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, in cooperation with the Division 
of Vital Statistics, Iowa State Department of Health. This 
investigation was supported in part by Public Health Service 
Research Grant M-3401(A) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 

This report is the last of a series based upon the investiga- 
tion of interreligious and religiously homogenous marriage and 
divorce patterns in Iowa. Other publications in this series that 
are not cited elsewhere in the present report include: Lee G. 
Burchinal, William F. Kenkel and Loren E. Chancellor, ‘‘Com- 
parisons of State- and Diocese-Reported Marriage Data for 
Iowa, 1953-1957,"’ American Catholic Sociological Review, 23 
(Spring, 1962), pp. 21-29; Loren E. Chancellor and Lee G. 
Burchinal, ‘‘Relations Among Interreligious Marriages, Migra- 
tory Marriages and Civil Wedding in lIowa,’’ Eugenics Quar- 
terly, 9 (June, 1962), pp. 75-83; Lee G. Burchinal and Wil- 
liam F. Kenkel, ‘Religious Identification and Occupational 
Status of Grooms, 1953-1957," American Sociological Review, 
27 (August, 1962), pp. 526-532; Lee G. Butchinal and Loren 
E. Chancellor, Survival Rates Among Types of Religiously 
Homogeneous and Interreligious Marriages, lowa, 1953-1959, 
Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, Research Bulletin 512, 
December, 1962; Lee G. Burchinal and Loren E. Chancellor, 
“Survival Rates Among Religiously Homogeneous and Inter- 
religious Marriages,’’ Social Forces, Forthcoming. 

2 For further methodological details see: Lee G. Burchinal 
and Loren E. Chancellor, ‘‘Ages at Marriage, Occupations of 
Grooms and Interreligious Marriage Rates,’’ Social Forces, 40 
(May, 1962), pp. 348-354; Lee G. Burchinal and Loren E. 
Chancellor, Factors Related to Interreligious Marriages in lowa, 
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categories were defined: (1) Church-Protest- 
ant, persons who specified affiliation with a 
particular Protestant church such as Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, Baptist, etc.; (2) Catholic; and 
(3) nonaffiliated Protestant, Soe who in- 
dicated they were Protestant, but who did not 
provide a specific church affiliation, and a small 
group who indicated they were not affiliated 
with any church. For convenience all persons 
in the third group are called nonaffliated 
Protestants, The age distributions of the 
spouses were developed separately for three 
status levels based on the grooms’ occupations, 
as well as for the total populations of brides 
and grooms in each religious category. The low 
status level included men who were operatives, 
domestic servants, laborers, and farm laborers; 
the middle status level included clerks, sales 
personnel, and men engaged in the crafts; and 
the high status level included professional men, 
farm operators, proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials. Men in the Armed Forces were deleted 
because this category probably included con- 
siderable, though unknown, degrees of status 
variation. 

The status levels of grooms were used in 
the analyses of the ages of the brides because 
no other status measurements were available 
for the brides. The use of the grooms’ data 
for this purpose appeared reasonable in view 
of social status assortative mating patterns in 
the United States. 


RESULTS 
The data used in this a were derived 
from analyses used to test for the association 
of age or status with religious endogamy or 





1953-1957, Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experi- 
ment Station, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, Research 
Bulletin 510, November 1962. 
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interreligious marriage patterns. For this reason, 
some of the data used in this report are not 
as refined as would be desired. The age classes 
used in the analyses for brides permitted the 
calculation of median ages as well as the cal- 
culation of percentage distributions, whereas 
the age classes used for grooms were too large 
to permit the calculation of medians. Only 
percentage distributions were available for the 
ages of grooms. Because of these limitations, 
only general results are presented in this re- 
port: detailed tables are available elsewhere.‘ 

Brides’ Religious Affiliations And Ages At 
Marriage. The median age of all Cathol'c 
brides was 20.6 compared with 19.8 for church- 
Protestant brides and 19.2 for the nonafhiliated 
Protestant brides. Approximately 47 per cent 
of the nonaffiliated brides were 18 years of age 
or younger at marriage compared with 36 per 
cent of the church-Protestant brides and 25 
per cent of the Catholic brides. Almost three- 
fourths of the nonafhiliated brides were 20 or 
younger at marriage. This was true of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the church-Protestant 
brides and slightly over half of the Catholic 
brides. At age 21, the percentages for the 
church-Protestant and the nonaffiliated brides 
became and remained relatively similar for the 
remaining age categories. Percentages for the 
Catholic brides lagged behind those for the 
other two groups of brides up to age 25. 

The control for the status levels of the 
grooms did not greatly alter the pattern al- 
ready described for the relationship between 
the brides’ religious affiliations and their ages 
at marriage. In all three status levels, the per- 
centages for Catholic brides lagged behind 
those for the two other categories of brides 
until age 25. In each status level, the median 
ages of the Catholic brides were highest, those 
for church-Protestant brides were intermediate, 
and the median ages for the nonaffiliated brides 
were lowest. 

Grooms’ Religious Affiliations And Ages At 
Marriage. The relations between the grooms’ 
religious affiliations and their ages at marriage 
were less clear than the corresponding rela- 
tionships between the brides’ religious affili- 
ations and their ages at marriage. This may 

3 Supporting tables showing the relations among religious 
affiliations, age at marriage and status for brides and grooms 
are available from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., Document number 7436. A copy may be secured by citing 
the Document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, 
or $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress. 
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have been partly due to the broader age cate- 


‘gories used in the analyses of the grooms’ ages 


at marriage. Still, smallest percentages of all 
Catholic grooms had married before 19 (5.8 
er cent), and the greatest percentages of non- 
affiliated Protestant grooms had been married 
before this age (11.6 per cent); whereas the 
percentage for church-Protestant groom was 
intermediate (9.6 per cent). From age 19 
through 29 the percentages for the church- 
Protestant and nonaffiliated Protestant grooms’ 
were relatively similar, and both percentages 
exceeded those for the Catholic grooms. 

The status control reduced the age differences 
among the three categories of grooms and pro- 
duced some deviations from the pattern ob- 
served for all grooms. However, the bulk of the 
comparisons in each status level showed at 
least slight support for the pattern described for 
all grooms. 

Ages At Marriage And Status Levels Of 
Grooms. As expected, there was a clear direct 
relationship between status levels of grooms 
and the ages of brides or grooms at marriage. 
Median ages were 19.1 for brides married to 
low status grooms, 20.0 for those married to 
middle status grooms, and 20.6 for those mar- 
ried to high status grooms, Percentage distribu- 
tions closely followed the medians. For instance, 
the percentage of brides aged 18 or younger 
and married to low status grooms (48.2 per 
cent) was about twice that of brides married to 
high status grooms (24.8 per cent). Approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of the brides married to low 
status grooms were 20 years of age or less com- 
pared with 63 per cent of those married to 
middle status grooms and 56 per cent of those 
married to high status grooms. Similar patterns 
were observed in each of the three religious 
categories. 

A direct relationship between status levels 
and ages at marriage also was observed for the 
total population of grooms. Considerably 
greater proportions of lower status grooms were 
married at each age level up to age 23; per- 
centages for the middle status grooms were less ; 
and percentages for the high status were small- 
est. Between ages 23 to 29, the percentages for 
the middle and high status grooms were identi- 
cal and both were slightly lower than that for 
the low status grooms, Similar patterns were ob- 
served in each of the three religious categories. 


DISCUSSION 


For both brides and grooms, religious affilia- 
tion was related to ages at marriage independ- 
ent of the occupational status of the grooms. 
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These results suggest one form of interrelation- 
ship between the religious systems and the mar- 
riage and family system in American society.* 
However, the present data provide no bases for 
identifying these linkages or for describing how 
they function. Instead of indulging in broad 
speculative post factum comments, we prefer to 
provide limited supplemental data and raise the 
usual invocation for detailed field studies of the 
relationships found in this investigation. 
Various hypotheses can be advanced to ac- 
count for these differences in ages at marriage. 
It is unlikely that the differences were related 
to disproportionate rural or urban representa- 
tion in either religious body. In 1960 Iowa had 
only slightly more urban inhabitants, 53 per 
cent, than rural. The proportion of Catholics 
per county correlated only slightly (rf = .12) 
with the proportion of urban inhabitants per 
country. However, the older age at marriage 
among Catholics may reflect vestiges of norms 
for older ages at marriage which were char- 
acteristic of some European countries from 
which American Catholics originally came. But, 
there is little data to test this argument. 
Another set of conditions which may help 
raise ages at marriage among Catholics is a 
function of the strong Catholic church position 
against mixed-Catholic marriages and the mi- 
nority status of the Catholic population in most 
Iowa communities. Approximately 16 percent 
of the Iowa population is Catholic. Studies in 
Iowa and elsewhere show that mixed-Catholic 
marriage rates vary inversely with the propor- 
tions of Catholics in the populations studies.® 
*In addition, see Gerhard Lenski, Chapter 5, ‘‘Religion 
and Family Life,"’ The Religious Factor, Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, 1961, pp. 192-233. 
5 John L, Thomas, ‘‘The Factor of Religion in the Selec- 


tion of Marriage Mates,’ American Sociological Review, 16 
(August, 1951), pp. 487-492; Harvey J. Locke, Georges 


Other Iowa data showed that mixed-Catholic 
marriage rates were considerably greater among 
Catholic spouses who were 18 or younger as 
compared with older-age Catholic brides or 
grooms.* These data suggest the desire to avoid 
a mixed-Catholic marriage by waiting until the 
“right” Catholic “comes along’’ may be one 
factor which contributes to the postponement 
of marriages among many Catholics. The prob- 
ability of finding a suitable marriage partner at 
any age level who is also a church-Protestant 
is considerably greater for church-Protestants, 
who constitute the bulk of the Iowa population, 
than the probability of Catholics finding suit- 
able Catholic mates. 

In the present study, comparisons were made 
among three religious groupings. The Catholic 
grouping was probably the most homogenous 
and the church-Protestant category was probably 
the most heterogenous in religious and socio- 
logical composition. Undoubtedly, there are im- 
portant variations in the implicit and explicit 
emphases given to the meaning of marriage by 
various Protestant denominations. Further an- 
alyses are needed to test for differences in ages 
at marriage among persons from different Prot- 
estant denominations. Also, the present results 
provide a challenge for field research designed 
to study through what linkages participation in 
different religious systems influence various 
marital norms, including those for ages at mar- 
riage. 





Sabagh and Mary M. Thomas, “‘Inter-faith Marriages,’’ Social 
Problems, 4 (April, 1957), pp. 329-333; David M. Heer, ‘‘The 
Trend in Inter-faith Marriages in Canada; 1922-1957,’" Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 27 (April, 1962), pp. 245-250; Lee 
G. Burchinal and Loren E. Chancellor, ‘‘Proportions of Catho- 
lics in the Populations, Urbanism, and Mixed-Catholic Mar- 
riage Rates Among Iowa Counties,’’ Social Problems, 9 (Spring, 
1962), Pp. 359-365. 
® See footnote two. 


Adjustment of Children in “Solo” and 
“Remarriage” Homes 


JOSEPH B. PERRY, JR., Louisiana State University 
AND 
ERDWIN H. PFUHL, JR., Whitman College 


It HAS been pointed out that ‘*, . . systematic 
research has not yet contributed very much to 
knowledge about the status of the socializing 
agent, and the intimacy of his relation to the 
child.”? One problem in this area is the adjust- 
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ment of children in “solo” homes, those broken 
by death and divorce, and homes in which there 
1 Irvin L. Child, ‘‘Socialization,’’ in Gardner Lindzey, edi- 


tor, Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol II, Cambridge: Addi- 
son-Wesley Publishing Company, 1954, p. 687. 
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has been a remarriage.? This situation is a well 
known part of American folklore, yet a contra- 
dictory one, since there is pressure to remarry 
“for the sake of the children” and at the same 
time there is fear of the stepparent, especially 
the stepmother, Scholarly literature is similar 
in that support can be found for the view that 
the introduction of a new parent into a family 
which has been broken by death or divorce may 
add to the adjustment problems of the children 
just as support can be found for the view that 
children “need,’’* at any rate, a father and that 
“whole” families often lead to better adjusted 
children.* 

There is a paucity of research literature de- 
voted to problems of the adjustment of step- 
children generally® and especially as compared 
with children in “solo” homes. Consequently, 
there is no trend as would be suggested by the 
similar findings of a number of studies as is 
the case in some related areas.® It is in an effort 
to contribute evidence toward the development 
of such a trend that this study of some adjust- 
ment areas among children living in “solo” 
“remarriage” homes is contributed. 

Methodology. The data were gathered from 
a systematic sample of students in grades 9-12 
in attendance at their respective schools during 
the day of collection in three Washington State 
communities in the 10,000 to 40,000 population 
range in 1955. The questionnaire method was 
used in gathering the data. 

From the total sample of 2350 children a 
subsample of 403 cases was taken of which 136 
or 34% lived in “solo” homes and 267 or 66% 
lived in a “remarriage” home. 

Three measures of adjustment were em- 
ployed. A delinquency check list of 23 items 
was used as a measure of the subject’s involve- 
ment in delinquent behavior.’ The second meas- 
ure of adjustment was a psychomatic complaint 


2 A discussion of the extent, i.e., the number of persons in- 
volved in this problem may be found in Jessie Benard, Re- 
marriage: A Study of Marriage, New York: Dryden Press, 
1956, pp. 301-302. 

* William J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956, p. 309. 

“For an extensive review of the relevant literature see: 
Charles E. Bowerman and Donald P. Irish, ‘‘Some Relation- 
ships of Stepchildren to Their Parents,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 24 (May, 1962), pp. 113-114. 

5 Ibid., p. 113. 

®See: Lois M. Stolz, ‘‘Effects of Maternal Employment on 
Children: Evidence from Research,’’ Child Development, 31 
(December, 1960), pp. 749-782. 

7 F. Ivan Nye, and James F. Short, Jr., ‘‘Scaling Delinquent 
Behavior,”’ American Sociological Review, 22 (June, 1957), 
PP. 326-331. 
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list of fifteen items. These two measures were 
found to form Guttman scales. School grades of 
the subjects, which they were requested to re- 
port at the time of data collection, were the 
third measure of adjustment.® 

The Chi square test of significance was used 
in the analysis of the data. The null hypothesis 
was rejected at the .05 level of significance. 

The Findings. Possible differences between 
the “solo” and “remarriage” homes were ex- 
amined in terms of selected social characteris- 
tics. 

Nonsignificant differences were found be- 
tween: 1) respondent's church attendance; 2) 
parent’s church attendance; 3) church affilia- 
tion of parents; 4) number of children in the 
family; 5) the owning or renting of homes. 6) 
educational level of the parents; 7) occupa- 
tional level of fathers and stepfathers; and 
8) the age distribution of the subjects. 

Significant differences were found in the ages 
of mothers and father compared with step- 
mothers and stepfathers. Remarried parents 
were significantly younger than parents “‘solo”’ 
at the time of data collection. ‘‘Solo” mothers 
were significantly higher in church attendance 
than stepmothers. Graphical mobility was great- 
er among the “remarriage” category than the 
“solo” category. This was the case in regard 
to the number of communities in which they 
had resided and their expectations of remain- 
ing in the area.1° 

The degree of reported delinquent behavior 
was used as a criteria of adjustment on the as- 
sumption that persons harmoniously related to 
the general values of the society will display a 
low degree of delinquent involvement. Signifi- 
cantly more delinquent youth in either of the 
two home types, “solo” and “remarriage,” 
could be taken as an indication that home type 
was related to delinquency. In comparing the 
“solo” and “remarriage’”’ home categories no 
significant differences were found regarding de- 
linquent behavior.1? However, a fairly high per- 


8 Samuel Stouffer, et. al., Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War Il, Measurement and Prediction, Vol. IV, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. 165-166, 

®A more complete description of the methodology em- 
ployed in this study may be found in: F. Ivan Nye, Chapter 
2, Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 

% For comparative material on some of these measures see: 
Bowerman and Irish, op. cit. 

11 Detailed tables relating to this article have been deposited 
as document number 7437 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photo Duplication Service, Library ef Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the document 
number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints or $1.25 for 
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centage of children in ‘‘solo’” homes, 41 per 
cent, and in “remarriage” homes, 33 per cent, 
fell into the high delinquency category. These 
high rates may be, in part, a reflection of the 
instrument in which the respondents ‘‘re- 
ported’? their delinquent behavior. Thus, the 
rate of delinquent activity might be higher than 
if some other source of data, such as court 
records, was used. While the differences in 
delinquent activity between the two homes types 
were not significant, there was a larger per- 
centage of children from “‘solo’’ homes in the 
high delinquency category than those in “re- 
marriage” homes. 

In the earlier discussion of the characteristics 
of the “solo” and “remarriage” homes it was 
shown that in many respects these home types 
did not differ in areas often believed to be 
important for personal adjustment. Should a 
heavier concentration of psychosomatic com- 
plaints appear in one of the home types, it 
would suggest that home type is related to the 
presence of psychoneurotic tendencies. 

There were no significant differences in the 
frequency of psychosomatic complaints between 
the “‘solo” and ‘remarriage’ homes at the .05 
level of significance.** But the differences were 
significant at the .10 level. A higher percentage 
of children in “solo” homes, 43 per cent, had 
“good” adjustment than in the “remarriage” 
homes, 35 per cent. A higher percentage of the 
children in the “remarriage” homes, 33 per 
cent, fell into the ‘‘medium” adjustment than 
those in the ‘‘solo” homes, 23 per cent, and a 
slightly higher percentage of the children in 
“solo” homes, 34 per cent, were classed as 
poorly adjusted than the children in the “re- 
marriage” homes, 32 per cent. 

School grades of the subjects were used as a 
measure of adjustment on the assumption that 





35mm microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks or 
money order payable to: Chief, Photo Duplication Service, 
Library of Congress (see Table I). 

12 Nye and Short, op. cit. 

18 See footnote 11. 


school performance would be influenced by 
home type, and that home type would not be 
related to the distribution of intellectual capacity 
among the subjects. 

There were no significant differences in 
grades among the subjects by home type.?* The 
most usual grades of the subjects were B’s and 
C’s. The “solo” home and “remarriage’”’ home 
respondents placing themselves in these two 
categories accounted for 81 per cent and 80 per 
cent respectively of the total in each home type. 
In this sample, the adjustment of the subjects, 
as measured by school grades, is not related to 
home type. 

Summary and Conclusions, The purpose of 
this paper has been to examine the problem as 
to whether or not children in homes broken by 
death or divorce are less well adjusted than 
children in homes in which there has been 
a remarriage. Three measures of adjustment 
were used: 1) reported delinquent involvement 
of the subjects; 2) psychoneurotic tendencies 
of the subjects; and 3) school grades of the 
subjects. The .05 level of significance was chosen 
as the level of rejection, and in none of the 
three measures of adjustment were there signifi- 
cant differences among the subjects in the two 
home types. Similar tests, not reported in this 
paper, were made between the children in un- 
broken homes with both original parents pres- 
ent, the “solo” homes, and the “remarriage” 
homes. In these tests there were no significant 
differences, 

The presumed advantages for children associ- 
ated with either of the home types discussed 
here, as these home types are related to these 
measures of adjustment, may be offset by dis- 
advantages, since the adjustment of the children 
was not significantly different between the 
“solo” and “remarriage” respondents, That 
there is much to be learned about this problem 
area is suggested by the failure to find signifi- 
cant differences on this relatively simple level 
and the presence of conflicting research evi- 
dence. 


14 See footnote 11. 


Correction for Bowerman and Irish Article 


The authors have discovered an error in two percentages in their article “Some Relationships 
of Stepchildren to their Parents’ by Charles E. Bowerman and Donald P. Irish which appeared 
in the May, 1962 issue. In Table 2 under “To Stepmother, Female” (the two extreme right-hand 
columns), 29.0 per cent should be 19.0 and 26.3 per cent should be 16.3. 
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Religious Influences on Parental Discipline 
and Achievement Demands* 


PHILLIP R. KUNZ 
Brigham Young University 


Tue PURPOSE of this research is to answer 
the following questions: (1) what influence, if 
any, does the L.D.S. (‘“Mormon’’) religious 
ideology have on child-rearing behavior, and 
(2) what are some of the patterns of child- 
rearing in the L.D.S. subculture. On the basis 
of a review of L.DS. religious ideology, the 
following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. Latter-day Saint parents are more strict 
in disciplining their children that non-Latter- 
day Saints. 

2. Latter-day Saint parents make earlier per- 
sonal achievement demands of their children 
than non-Latter-day Saints. 

Information necessary to answer these ques- 
tions was obtained from a sample of 268 moth- 
ers. Questionnaires completed by the mothers 
indicated that the sample included 145 L.D.S. 
mothers, 111 mothers who were members of 
religions other than L.D.S., and 12 mothers who 
reported no religious affiliation. The sample 
was obtained in the following manner: Students 
from an introductory sociology class were asked 
to send two questionnaires to L.D.S. mothers 
and two to non-L.D.S. mothers from their 
home area, While this sample is not a onl 
bility sample, it would seem that the informa- 
tion obtained would be adequate for the objec- 
tives of this study. 

Discipline, as here conceptualized, refers to 
some negative sanctions of the child’s behavior 
imposed by the parent on the child. The disci- 
pline scale consists of the following six ques- 
tions, each of which is answered by choosing 
from the alternatives, no discipline, mild disci- 
pline, moderate discipline, considerable disci- 
pline, and severe discipline: (1) When he 
(she) was noisy in church or other public 
gatherings. (2) When he (she) struck you or 
kicked you. (3) When he (she) took some- 
thing that did not belong to him (her). (4) 


* Detailed tables relating to this article have been deposited 
as document number 7444, with the ADI Auxiliary Publica- 
tions Project, Photo Duplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the 
document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints or 
$1.25 for 35mm microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make 
checks or money order payable to: Chief, Photo Duplication 
Service, Library of Congress. 
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When he (she) told you a lie. (5) When he 
(she) refused to eat at times by gagging or 
vomiting. (6) When he (she) played with his 
(her) sex organs. 

Achievement demands are operationally de- 
fined as those demands made of the child by 
the parent which tend to place responsibility 
on the child in preparation for successful com- 
petition in the adult world. The achievement 
scale consists of the following five questions, 
each of which is answered by choosing from 
the alternatives, strongly agree, agree, unde- 
cided, disagree, and strongly disagree: (1) Par- 
ents should not try to toilet train their children. 
Let Nature take its course. (2) Children should 
not have to go out in public alone until they 
start to show signs of independence, (3) There 
is no hurry for children to be weaned. (4) It is 
best to give children household chores before 
they ask for them. (5) Children should be 
taught to put away their toys as soon as they 
can walk. 

Both of these are Guttman type scales. The 
coefficient of reproducibility for the discipline 
scale is .90 and for the achievement scale is 
.903. 

To control the influence of social class on the 
dependent variables, the subjects were assigned 
to one of three social class positions: (1) 
middle class—middle class identifiers, (2) mid- 
dle or lower class—cross class identifiers, and 
(3) lower class—working class identifiers. 
These classes will hereafter be referred to as 
middle class, mixed class, and lower class, re- 
spectively. The assignment to class position was 
made on the basis of two factors: (1) social 
class self-identification, and (2) objective social 
class assignment based on the criteria suggested 
by McGuire.? 

Social class proved to be important as a con- 


‘trol variable. It was found that the lower class 


is more restrictive than the middle class (Tau 
c =P < .002). When class was compared 
with achievement demands, it was found that 
there was no significant relationship. 

The first hypothesis—that L.D.S. parents are 


1C. McGuire, ‘Index of Value Attitudes,’’ (unpublished 
research memorandum, 1949). 
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more strict in disciplining their children than 
non-L.D.S. parents, was tested by comparing 
discipline scores with religion, while control- 
ling for class. Within the mixed class there is 
a relationship (significant at the 0.01 level) op- 
posite to the predicted relationship. The com- 
parison of L.D.S. and non-L.D.S. within the 
lower and the middle class indicates a relation- 
ship in the predicted direction, but not signifi- 
cantly so; consequently, the null hypothesis that 
there is no relationship cannot be rejected. 

The second hypothesis—that L.D.S. parents 
make earlier achievement demands than non- 
L.D.S. parents, was tested, still controlling for 
class, by comparing the achievement scores of 
L.D.S. with those of non-L.D.S. parents. The 
relationship of the L.D.S. middle class to the 
non-L.D.S, middle class and the L.D.S. lower 
class to the non-L.D.S. lower class are in the ex- 
pected direction. But these relationships are not 
significant so the null hypothesis that there is 
no relationship cannot be rejected. For the 
mixed class the relationship is not in the ex- 
pected direction, neither is it significant. 

In an effort to see if significant differences 
would obtain in specific instances of achieve- 
ment demands, a comparison was made between 
L.D.S. and non-L.D.S. parents regarding the 
times at which they started their children on the 
following specific tasks: household chores, 
walking, toilet training, weaning, and playing 
alone. 

The mean age at which the child began in 
these tasks was reported as follows: For house- 
hold chores for the L.D.S. mothers—2.93 years, 
and for the non-L.D.S. mothers—3.81 years. 
This difference is significant at the 0.001 level. 
For walking the mean age for L.D.S. is 10.83 
months and for non-L.D.S. 11.22 months 
(P < .01). For toilet training, the L.D.S. re- 
port that they begin at 13.80 months and the 
non-L.D.S. report 13.91 months, which is not 
significant. The non-L.D.S. mothers reported 
they would begin weaning their children earlier 
than the L.D.S. sample (9.94 months vs. 10.13 
months), but this difference was not significant. 
The non-L.D.S. also reported earlier times for 


the child playing without adult supervision. 
They indicate that they would let their child 
play alone at 3.39 years; whereas the L.D.S. 
sample was 3.59 years. The difference was also 
not significant. 

The research seems to indicate that the L.D.S. 
parents are serious about the obligations placed 
on them in rearing their children, It would 
seem, however, that other teachings in the 
L.D.S. religious ideology negate the strict au- 
thoritarian family system. Upon re-examining 
the L.D.S. literature more closely, relevant to 
the child training in terms of this post factum 
explanation, it was found that in addition to 
placing much responsibility on the parents to 
properly rear their children, the ideology also 
bears the message of patience and perseverance. 
The president of the L.D.S. Church, David O. 
McKay, said: “. . . every father should ever 
keep in mind that he was once a mischievous 
youngster himself, and deal with his boy sym- 
pathetically.’’? 

One of the early presidents of the L.D.S. 
Church, Brigham Young, cautioned the parents 
not to be too strict. He said: ‘Now understand 
it—when parents whip their children for read- 
ing novels, and never let them go to the 
theaters, or to any place of recreation and 
amusement, but bind them to the moral law, 
until duty becomes loathsome to them; when 
they are freed by age from the rigorous train- 
ing of pen egy they are more fit for com- 
panions to devils, than to be the children of 
such religious parents.’’* 

The data appear to support this position: that 
while the L.D.S. parents in this sample are 
striving to help the child accept responsibility 
and learn to do for himself, as indicated by the 
early age at which they start the child to do 
household chores and walk, they do not punish 
him for failure, as was originally hypothesized, 
one 9 thinking that punishment may alienate 
him further from the desired goals. 


2 Harold Lundstrom, Motherhood: A Partnership With God, 
Salt Lake City: Bookcraft, Inc., 1956, p. 6. 
3 [bid., p. 15. 


Omission 


We regret the accidental omission of the name of William C. Jenné as co-author of the article, 
“Interaction with Retarded Siblings and Life Goals of Children” by Bernard Farber and William 
C. Jenné which appeared in the February, 1963 issue. 
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Monetary Contributions of Wives to 
Family Income in 1920 and 1960 


MABEL A. 


ROLLINS 


Cornell University 


THE growing proportion of married women 
in the gainfully employed labor force is com- 
mented upon in a great number and variety of 
places and publications. The reasons advanced 
for this increase are legion, but in the excite- 
ment over the increasing size of the figures, 
certain facts seem to have been overlooked or 
forgotten. 

Money contributions to the family income 
on the part of wives and mothers are not a 
new phenomenon. The egg money of the farm 
wife is a classic example of such a contribution. 
The activities in which wives and mothers have 
engaged, however, have been highly individual, 
small scale, and supplementary. For these rea- 
sons, they have frequently gone unrecognized 
and even if recognized have been difficult to 
quantify. A study made in Rochester, New 
York, in the 1920's does supply some figures 
that permit interesting comparisons and specu- 
lations.* 

In 1920, Rochester, New York, contained 
about 76,000 women who were or had been 
married. Of these, about 1,500 lived in institu- 
tions, in hotels which they operated, or with 
employers, and were eliminated from the re- 
port. Of the remainder, about 59,000 were 
living with their husbands and of these, some- 
what over 54,000 were maintaining their own 
homes; that is, not boarding or lodging or liv- 
ing with relatives, This last group “maintaining 
own home with husband present,” was used for 
most of the analyses and probably corresponds 
fairly closely to the present classification of the 
Bureau of the Census, ‘‘married, husband pres- 
ent.” 

Of this group, “maintaining homes with hus- 
band present’’ approximately 13,000 or 24.7 
per cent were working for money. Only 4,070 
or 7.5 per cent were working for money oxt- 
side their homes, however. A larger proportion 
of all married women, including widows, di- 
vorcees, those whose husbands were not present 
or those who were not maintaining a home, 
worked for money and worked away from 

1 Bertha M. Nienburg, The Woman-Homemaker in the 


City, Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1923, 
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home, 27.9 and 12:6 per cents respectively. 

The activity of 95 per cent of the women 
who worked for money in their own homes was 
taking in boarders or lodgers. Since this activity 
was one that supplemented the income and was 
not the main source, it was not listed as an oc- 
cupation by the census enumerator. The number 
of boarders and lodgers kept as a supple- 
mentary earning activity was recorded and on 
the average was 1.8 persons for the women 
who engaged in this activity. 

The figure of 7.5 per cent of the married 
woman maintaining a home with husband pres- 
ent and engaged in working for money outside 
the home in 1920 is quite different from the 
36.7 per cent of married women with husband 
present so engaged in Rochester in 1960.* The 
1920 figure of 24.7 per cent of these married 
women with husbands present and who were 
working for money is much closer to the 1960 
figure. 

When one examines the 1920 figures for 
earning mothers the similarity to the present 
situation is startling. Of the married women in 
Rochester who had children under five years of 
age in 1920, 21.4 per cent were working for 
money, but only 4.8 per cent were working for 
money outside their homes. In 1960, the cen- 
sus indicates that 22.2 per cent of the married 
women with children under 6 years of age 
were in the gainfully employed labor force. 

The proportion of married women who con- 
tribute to their families’ money incomes by tak- 
ing in boarders and lodgers in 1960 is not 
available, but undoubtedly it is much lower 
than in 1920, due to changes in housing prac- 
tices. 

One might speculate, therefore, that a larger 
proportion of wives and mothers worked out- 
side their homes in 1960 than in 1920, not be- 
cause the need or their willingness to contribute 
to the money income of their families’ incomes 
was so much greater, but because the means by 
which they had contributed in 1920 were no 
longer available in 1960. In other words, per- 

27U.S. Department of Commerce Bureau of Census Advanced 


Reports 1960 Census of Population, General Social and Eco- 
nomic Characteristics, March 2, 1962 pr (A3)—34. 
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haps wives and mothers were working away 
from home because of unemployment in the 
occupations in which they formerly earned. The 
significant change for the 1960 earning wife 
may, therefore, be in the separation in time and 
space of earning and homemaking activities. 
Most earning wives in 1920 could coordinate 
their homemaking and earning activities because 


both were centered in the same place. Today, 
earning wives must perform their homemaking 
activities either before leaving for, or after re- 
turning from, an earning occupation. Thus, 
homemaking and earning activities today are 
competitive, whereas formerly they were com- 
plementary in the use of the homemaker’s time 
and energy. 


Student Punitiveness Toward Sexual Deviation* 


MERRILL A. NEEDHAM 


AND EDWIN M. SCHUR 


Tufts University 


Ass PART of a broader exploratory study of 
moral values among a sample of college stu- 
dents, respondents were asked in the course of 
a personal interview to select one of five alter- 
native reactions to each of fifteen items dealing 
with controversial issues relating to sexual be- 
havior. The five possible responses were that 
the behavior in question: 1) should not be 
publicly condemned; 2) should be condemned 
but not punished; 3) undecided; 4) should be 
vended but not severely; 5) should be se- 
verely punished. The sample consisted of 90 
undergraduates randomly selected from the two 
largest dormitories (one male and the other 
female) at a small private university. Except for 
a disproportionately high number of under- 
classmen among the male respondents, and the 
exclusion of commuters, the sample was not 
believed to be significantly biased. 

Findings. The fifteen items, together with 
the percentage expressing a punitive attitude 
(responses 4 and 5) were: 1. Married persons 
using birth control devices (3 per cent); 2. A 
female college student having premarital sex 
relations (6 per cent) ; 3. A male college stu- 
dent having premarital sex relations (8 per- 
cent); 4. Unmarried persons using birth con- 
trol devices (9 per cent); 5. A married man 
having sex relations with a prostitute (13 per 

* The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Jose- 
phine Hallett and Susan Stannard, who participated in the 
larger project from which this report derives. 

1 Most of the items were developed for the present study, 
although a few were drawn from the previously reported work 
of Rettig and Pasamanick. See Salomon Rettig and Benjamin 
Pasamanick, ‘Changes in Moral Values Over Three Decades,”’ 
Social Problems, 6 (Spring 1959), pp. 320-328; and ‘‘Changes 
in Moral Values Among College Students: A Factorial Study,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 856- 
863. In the present study thirty-eight ‘‘moral issues’’ were 
posed—ranging from drug addiction to abortion, from college 
cheating to euthanasia. 
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cent); 6. Two unmarried adults engaging, by 
mutual consent and in private, in homosexual 
acts (16 per cent) ; 7. Using obscene language 
(17 per cent); 8. An unmarried girl who is 
pregnant obtaining an abortion (24 per cent) ; 
9. A married woman obtaining an abortion be- 
cause she has four children and wants no. more 
(29 per cent); 10. Sex relations, by mutual 
consent, between an adult male and a girl below 
the legal age of consent, but whom the man 
thinks is above that age (33 per cent); 11. 
Being a prostitute (38 per cent); 12. A man 
exhibiting his sexual organs to three teen-age 
girls (68 per cent); 13. A “peeping Tom” 
hiding in bushes and watching through a 
window while a girl undresses (79 per cent) ; 
14. Selling pornographic books and _ pictures 
(79 per cent); 15. A man forcing an adult 
woman to engage in sex relations with him (91 
percent). 

Discussion. As might have been expected 
from previous studies, certain items were re- 
acted to with only slight condemnation or puni- 
tiveness. Among these were the use of birth con- 
trol devices by both married and unmarried per- 
sons, and premarital sex relations on the part 
of both male and female college students. (On 
unmarried persons using birth control devices, 
Catholics were expectedly more punitive than 
others—27 per cent vs. 7 per cent.) As to pre- 
marital relations our findings support the claims 
of Reiss? and others that the power of the 
double standard is declining. Neither our male 
nor our female respondents revealed such a 
standard; our data do not indicate, however, 
whether the “new’’ standard is Reiss’ ‘‘per- 


2 See Ira L. Reiss, ‘‘Consistency and Sexual Ethics,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 24 (August 1962), pp. 264-269; and 
Premarital Sexual Standards in America, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1960. 
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missiveness with affection’’ or some other vari- 
ant. 

A related double standard is revealed 
though in the responses to items about prosti- 
tution. Being a prostitute was much more se- 
verely condemned, by both sexes, than was a 
married man having relations with a prostitute. 
(An unusual note is struck by the fact that 
somewhat fewer female respondents than male 
respondents [11 per cent vs. 16 per cent] re- 
acted punitively to a married man visiting a 
prostitute.) Generally, respondents in our 
sample appear to accept the current legal ap- 
proach to prostitution—involving differential 
enforcement as between prostitutes and cus- 
tomers.* 

Probably it is not surprising that we found 
only very slight condemnation of the use of 
obscene language. This reaction was in sharp 
contrast to the severe punitiveness displayed to- 
ward the selling of pornographic books and 
pictures, Presumably in the latter case, respond- 
ents considered the impact such material may 
have on children; and perhaps verbal or lit- 
erary excesses on the one hand and commercial 
smut-peddling on the other are viewed as two 
quite distinct categories of behavior. 

Interesting data relating to current criminal 
laws are found in responses to items about 
homosexuality and abortion. Most of our re- 
spondents seem to agree with the recommenda- 
tion of the British Wolfenden committee that 
private homosexual acts of adults should not 
be considered a criminal offense.t With regard 
to an unmarried girl securing an abortion, 
neither males nor females reacted with much 
punitiveness. As to a married woman with 
four children obtaining an abortion, however, 
there was a statistically significant difference 
between male respondents—who reacted quite 
punitively—and the much less punitive females 
(42 per cent males vs. 16 per cent females). 
It is notable that on both items such large per- 
centages appear to condone the obtaining of 
an abortion. Since under current law enforce- 
ment ordinarily the abortionist is the only party 
prosecuted (even though the woman may be 
technically committing an offense too), one 
cannot really determine from our data respond- 


* See Morris Ploscowe, Sex and the Law, Revised Edition, 
New York: Ace Books, 1962, pp. 225-251; also John M. 
Murtagh and Sara Harris, Cast the First Stone, New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1957. 

*Home Office, Report of the Committee on Homosexual 
Offences and Prostitution, London, 1957. 
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ents’ views of the present abortion laws. One 
might infer, however, a tolerance of the prac- 
tice considerably greater than that embodied 
in our restrictive statutes. It is interesting that 
pre-medical students were distinctly more puni- 
tive on abortion than those with other occupa- 
tional plans. This may reflect the difficult posi- 
tion (ethically and practically) of the doctor 
with respect to terminating pregnancies. 

As might be expected, of all the sex items 
rape was the most strongly condemned. Prob- 
ably it is the element of force which renders 
this behavior so blantantly offensive. On the 
statutory rape item, females were slightly more 
punitive than males yet not significantly so. It 
is interesting that one-third of the respondents 
called for punishment of this offense—the 
amount of punitiveness shown here being twice 
as great, for example, as that indicated in the 
reaction to homosexuality. Perhaps these re- 
spondents do feel it important that girls below 
the “‘age of consent’”’ be afforded special protec- 
tion, notwithstanding (or perhaps respondents 
had little knowledge of) the injustices which 
have occurred due to the arbitrary nature of this 
offense.® 

Our sample reacted with surprising punitive- 
ness to both voyeurism and exhibitionism. Al- 
though females (the sex ‘‘offended against’) in 
the incidents described were more condemna- 
tory than males, neither sex appeared to give 
much consideration to (again, perhaps they 
were not aware of) the typical ineffectualness 
of the disturbed offenders in such cases or the 
relatively slight social harm usually produced by 
their behavior.’ 

Variations in Punitiveness. When mean puni- 
tiveness scores were computed for individual 
respondents and divided at the median into two 
categories, 56 per cent of the males and 47 
per cent of the females fell into the higher 
category in the distribution of such scores. 
Those of lower socio-economic status were gen- 
erally more punitive (64 per cent) than those 


5 On the nature and operation of these laws see Edwin M. 
Schur, ‘‘Abortion and the Social System,’’ Social Problems, 
3 (October, 1955), pp. 94-99; also Mary S. Calderone, ed., 
Abortion in the United States, New York: Hoeber-Harper, 
1958. 

® See ‘‘Forcible and Statutory Rape: An Exploration of the 
Operation and Objectives of the Consent Standard,’’ Yale Law 
Journal, 62 (December 1952), pp. 55-83; also Ploscowe, 
op. cit., pp. 167-173. 

t For a survey of existing knowledge about such offenses see 
Stanton Wheeler, ‘‘Sex Offenses: A Sociological Critique,’’ 
Law and Contemporary Problems, XXV (Spring 1960), esp. 
pp. 274-278. 
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of higher status (30 per cent). Jewish respond- 
ents were aiecidsly less punitive (33 per 
cent) than other religionists (65 per cent). 
Students in the social sciences were surprisingly 
high in punitiveness (70 per cent); natural 
science came next (54 per cent) ; and then the 
humanities (34 per cent). (Of course such 
findings should be received cautiously, given 


the possible role of other variables in affecting 
the results.) 
Upperclassmen (juniors/seniors—both sexes 


combined) wére noticeably less punitive than 
underclassmen on certain items: obscenity (11 
per cent vs. 20 per cent giving responses 4 or 
5); sex with a prostitute (6 per cent vs. 19 per 
cent) ; premarital relations of males and females 
(6 per cent and 3 per cent vs. 19 per cent and 
7 per cent); and unmarried abortion (19 per 
cent vs. 28 per cent). However, on the mar- 
ried abortion item, upperclass males were strik- 
ingly more punitive than underclass males (50 
per cent vs. 27 per cent). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COMMENTS ON MR. OAKES’ VIEWS 

As a teacher of Family Living and as a parent I read 
with much interest the article, “The Principal Views 
the Family Life Education Program,” in the February 
issue of Marriage and Family Living by Don Oakes, 
principal of the Hayward (California) Union High 
School. The consideration and effort which went into 
the development of this family living program is grati- 
fying and commendable. 

Since family life education is a relatively new sub- 
ject, it seems worthwhile to explore various ways and 
methods whereby the instruction can be made effective. 
I would like, therefore, without intending to be con- 
tentious, to discuss other approaches than those sug- 
gested by Mr. Oakes in the “guides” he proposed. 

The first guide presented stated that birth control 
and contraceptives were not to be discussed in the 
class. Granted, because of personal and religious dif- 
ferences, students should not discuss these subjects as 
such; however, to be true education these areas can- 
not be ignored completely. It would seem quite ap- 
propriate, however, to discuss the attitudes and values, 
the privileges and responsibilities of bearing and rear- 
ing children and to recognize that these determine the 
principles which underlie birth control. 

A similar point can be made with reference to the 
guide which suggests that there should be no discus- 
sion or teaching of sex techniques. Here again I do 
not argue that they should be taught or discussed; 
however, the positive approach of placing sex in a 
healthy and proper perspective with regard to mar- 
riage and the family would surely be to the advantage 
of the students in formulating their own attitudes to- 
ward sex, and helping them to see what emphasis 
should be placed on it. 

The third guide suggests that no personal examples 
from the instructor's family life be used. From ob- 
servation and experience, I would say that if only 
stereotyped and abstract examples of family life situ- 
ations are used, students fail to associate them with 
their own lives and soon lose interest; or at least fail 
to gain full benefit from the discussion. Occasionally a 
well-chosen personal example in which the teacher's 
children or her family experiences are used to illustrate 
some basic principle can create a definite bond of un- 
derstanding between the students and the teacher. This 
opens the way for a frank discussion of bothering and 
confusing problems. Once students are assured of a 
teacher's understanding and sincerity, they are much 
more willing to participate in class discussions in 
which personal problems may be examined and evalu- 
ated in an objective and impersonal manner. 
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The use of personal examples involving self, fam- 
ily, or friends must be done with care and prudence— 
neither setting up the teacher's experience as the per- 
fect example, nor undermining the teacher's authority 
by too many examples of errors in judgment. Students 
are quick to detect imaginary or artificial examples and 
situations. The use of judicious and appropriate per- 
sonal examples or experience could certainly add to 
the effectiveness of a family life program. 

Another guide suggested “if a question box is used, 
no promise should be made to answer all questions 
placed in it.’ I suggest that a question box is useless 
unless the students feel that all reasonable questions 
will be answered, or an attempt made to answer them. 
The answer might be, “I don’t know,” or the teacher 
might refer the question to an authority who can an- 
swer it. If the rapport between the teacher and stu- 
dents is satisfactory there should be no “‘teaser’’ ques- 
tions aimed at putting the teacher ‘‘on the spot.” If 
an unusual question does occasionally appear, it may 
reflect something about which some student has a 
definite concern. It should be handled with tact and 
honesty. Fortunately teachers do not have to be in- 
fallible, but they must definitely establish themselves 
as understanding and sincere persons if they are to 
contribute appreciably to the family life education 
program. 

I suggest that education for marriage and family 
living can best be served by the careful screening and 
selection of potential family life instructors to find 
teachers who have a positive and healthy approach to 
all aspects of family life. Then supply each teacher 
with a positive code rather than one which is “‘neza- 
tive in a positive way.”’ Evaluation of the family life 
educational program should be made from time to 
time to be sure that the best and most effective meth- 
ods are being used and that subject matter is adequate 
and appropriate. In this way, family life programs 
should make a most worthwhile contribution to fami- 
lies of the future and to society in general. 

Mrs. M. J. KULIK 

Instructor, Homemaking & Family Living 
Yakima Central Catholic High School 
Yakima, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to comment on the issues raised by 
Reiss in his February letter concerning the August '62 
symposium on the control of adolescent coitus. 

The essence of Reiss’ position is that family life 
educators should confine themselves to the search for 
“knowledge of the objective nature of the premarital 
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situation,” since it is impossible to prove scientifically 
which moral position is superior. He sees debate about 
values as mere moralistic “brawling” that is not only 
useless but harmful to the search for scientific under- 
standing. 

It is clear that Reiss—judging from his important 
research in the area of sex standards—does not under- 
estimate the importance of values in determining sex 
behavior. He himself has analyzed the conflicting val- 
ues and confusion which have resulted from the tran- 
sition in our society from an attitude of sex-negation 
toward one of sex-affirmation. Yet here he suggests 
that the family life educator—whose work centers in 
the area of sex values—abdicate all responsibility to- 
ward helping society clarify these values, since, he 
feels, this is not an area where things can be scien- 
tifically proven. 

Are there persons in any other field who can make 
a better contribution in the area of sex values—or does 
Reiss believe that our ethical goals should evolve (as 
they do) from the objective conditions of life, with 
scholars merely standing on the sidelines scientifically 
observing the changes that take place? 

The goal of clarifying our confused standards, how- 
ever, is not necessarily in opposition to the goal of 
gaining objective data. In fact, our goals cannot ulti- 
mately be clarified without sufficient research data, nor 
can we gain a sufficient body of reliable data without 
countering the negative standards of taboo and hush- 
hush. Certainly in the case of Kirkendall, Stokes and 
Poffenberger, Reiss cannot show that their preoccupa- 
tion with values has prevented them in any way from 
making important additions to our body of objective 
knowledge about the premarital situation. 

Reiss makes the traditional complete separation be- 
tween objective “facts” and values. A. E. Kuenzli, 
however, in his provocative essay, “An Objective Basis 
for Ethics,” argues that the relationship between facts 
and values may be more intimate than we usually take 
it to be: “values can be based on facts’ and “facts 
can be coercive on values.” 

It is true that the debates which have taken place in 
the pages of M. & F. L. in the past years may not have 
achieved agreement or a scientifically proven set of 


sex values. But they have undoubtedly helped move 
the thinking of the profession away from unquestion- 
ing acceptance of an ethical system grounded on dog- 
matic “Thou Shalt Nots’’ toward an ethical system that 
is empirical in its foundations and scientific in its 
method, utilizing the research findings and insights of 
various behavioral sciences. The fact that the partici- 
pants in the present debate are compelled to support 
their positions by objective research data—albeit Reiss 
criticizes the one-sided use of it—is in itself a tre- 
mendous advance over the dogmatic thinking of the 
past. Even if these debates offered only an opportunity 
“to clarify our own moral values and test them against 
others,’ which Reiss admits as a possible goal, they 
are far more worthwhile than he is willing to grant. 
In an area so subject to hidden valuations, the process 
of making our values explicit, clarifying them and 
testing them is a highly significant process and one 
which cannot leave these values unchanged. 

This is not to say that there were not serious weak- 
nesses in the debate. Basically, the participants were 
not arguing on the same ground. Kirkendall and 
Stokes have been dealing with strategy—attempting to 
find a basic position which society ought to adopt, a 
position which cannot necessarily be adopted piece- 
meal or applied immediately in the schools, but which 
will require considerable cultural engineering to put 
into practice. Poffenberger and Klemer are dealing 
primarily with tactics—the problem of whether or not 
Kirkendall’s concepts can be applied practically at the 
present time in our schools. 

Although Reiss points out that the participants were 
unable to reach agreement, that is not the most impor- 
tant thing at the present time. The important thing— 
at a time when so much difference of opinion reigns— 
is, as Mace has well emphasized, the creation of an 
“open forum.” We are far from achieving this open 
forum in our schools and colleges. Its achievement on 
the pages of M.&.F.L. is not as Reiss implies mere 
“brawling” but the sme qua non without which fur- 
ther advances cannot be made. 

Sincerely, 
ISADORE RUBIN 
Sexology Magazine 


A Creative Life for Your Children 


MARGARET MEAD 
Children’s Bureau Headliner Series No. 1 


Living creatively starts from ideas—and children are full of ideas—ideas that they are eager to 
express, ideas they must express if they are to live fully as a child and as an adult. 

If we can preserve and foster the creative spirit that begins its growth in a child’s attempts to 
understand the world about him and allow him freedom in expressing how he feels about it, we 
will help him to grow into a creative, constructive adult. 

This was the essence of the theme of the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth—and it is the theme that Margaret Mead, with rare insight and sensitivity, 
elaborates for parents and teachers in this pamphlet. 

Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 35 cents each with a discount of 25 percent on lots of 100 or more 


sent to one address. 
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Hartley, Ruth E. (City College, New York); “Cur- 
rent Patterns in Sex Roles: Children’s Perspectives,” 
Journal National Association Women Deans and 
Counselors, 25, 1 (October, 1961), pp. 3-13. 

A study of women’s social roles in which 91 girls 
and 41 boys aged 8 and 11 were given a battery of 
tests employing a variety of techniques. Results re- 
vealed no confusion as to sex role on the part of the 
subjects though there was not complete agreement as to 
which sex performed a particular task. Those differ- 
ences obtained were attributable to custom and ex- 
perience rather than confusion. A test of the asser- 
tion that sex differences in social functioning are dis- 
appearing in certain class groups revealed that this is 
not the case. However, examination of the matched 
subgroup of girls of working and nonworking mothers 
showed a trend towards greater egalitarianism among 
the girls whose mothers worked. A technique used 
only with female subjects consisted of approximately 
135 pictures of women engaged in different activities 
both nontraditional and traditional in nature. Upon 
presentation the girls were asked (a) whether they 
themselves would like or dislike taking part in each 
activity when they grow up, and (b) whether they 
thought women in general liked or disliked each ac- 
tivity. Results showed that the children were aware 
of a conflict existing between what women commonly 
are found doing and what they like to do. Such tasks 
as care of the house and care of clothes, which take 
up 44 per cent of the average urban woman's time, 
were seen as distasteful, while care of the family, 
which takes only 15 per cent of the woman's work 
time, was seen as a liked activity. Class background 
was associated with the greatest number of differ- 
ences in perceived attitudes. These differences were 
related to occupational activities, domestic tasks, rec- 
reation and community participation and followed 
established class differences in relations to prestige 
values. It would seem that the Upper Middle Class girl 
is more traditionally feminine in her perception of the 
female role than the Lower Middle Class girl, as well 
as less accepting of domestic activities. 


S.A. 


Joseph, Joyce (Birkbeck College, University of Lon- 
don), “A Research Note on Attitudes to Work 
and Marriage of Six Hundred Adolescent Girls,” 
British Journal Sociology, 12, 2 (June, 1961), pp. 
176-83. 

This paper presents data from two of the techniques 
used in a study of the ambitions of adolescents; 
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namely questionnaires concerned with job expecta- 
tions and an autobiographical essay. Some 600 girls 
from two counties in Southern England, whose ages 
ranged from 14-17 years, answered the question: 
“Will you continue to work after you are married?” 
An analysis of the answers to this question and to 
further questions on expected jobs is presented. A 
larger proportion of girls than might be expected on 
the basis of present employment figures answered in 
the affirmative. Significant differences in intentions 
emerged as between Grammar, Technical and Modern 
School; and between town and country girls. 

Examination of the essays confirmed these trends 
and in addition revealed attitudes to the husband’s 
role in marriage. It was concluded that the data pro- 
vided little evidence of changed attitudes towards 
careers for women but that the present tendency for 
an increasing number of married women to work 
outside the home may be maintained in the next 
generation. 


S.A. 


Greenstein, Fred I. (Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut), ‘The Benevolent Leader, Children’s 
Images of Political Authority,” American Political 
Science Review, 54, 4 (December, 1960), pp. 
934-43. 

The orientations of American adults toward their 
political leaders are ambivalent: political roles such 
as senator, mayor, and governor rank higher in oc- 
cupational prestige than all but a few civilian roles, 
but substantial numbers of people also voice distrust 
of “politicians.” The responses of 659 New Haven 
4th through 8th grade children of widely varying 
socio-economic status suggest that children do not 
share this ambivalence. The New Haven children 
were like adults in according high prestige to elected 
public officials. They did not, however, seem to share 
the political cynicism of adults. In addition, chil- 
dren’s evaluations of the incumbent president were 
substantially more favorable than those of national 
samples of the adult population during the same time 
period, and open-ended items asking for descriptions 
of the duties of public officials elicited references to 
the “helpfulness” and benevolence of these indi- 
viduals. Hypotheses are advanced to account for the 
tendency of children to idealize political leaders and 
also for the possible consequences of an individual's 
childhood idealization of political leaders on his adult 
political behavior. 

S.A. 
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Smith, J. H. (London School of Economics), “Man- 
agers and Married Women Workers,” British 
Journal Sociology, 12, 1 (March, 1961), pp. 12-22. 
The increased employment of married women calls 

for considerable adjustment in traditional manage- 
ment attitudes. It is not so long since managers re- 
garded them as a bad moral influence in industry, 
while their home ties have always been believed to 
threaten their loyalty and efficiency. 

Under the impact of labour shortage and demo- 
graphic changes in the character of the labour force, 
management—particularly in those industries tradi- 
tionally employing large numbers of women—has 
been forced to review and modify these attitudes as 
the typical woman worker is now married rather than 
single, and older than she used to be. But stereotypes 
are hard to dislodge, and there is still a good deal 
of prejudice against the married woman worker in 
general, and the part-time worker in particular. 

A study by the Social Science Department at the 
London School of Economics set out to test these 
stereotypes in the context of a factory which since 
1939 had experienced dramatic changes—to the point 
where the firm could not have continued production 
without a large labour force of married women, many 
‘of them working part-time. These results may be 
summarized: 

1) A completely new shift system had to be de- 

vised. 

2) Additional administrative problems were created 

for 
a) Supervision (in particular) 
b) Personnel and wages departments. 

3) Absenteeism and labour turnover were at a 

high level but: 

4) Labour stability was also high. 

5) Satisfaction with supervision was high. 


S.A. 


Martinson, Floyd M., (Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minnesota), “Value Assumptions in Fam- 
ily Research with Reference to Population,” So- 
ciology Quarterly, 2, 4 (October, 1961), pp. 
281-92. 

The question is posed, “What are the value as- 
sumptions underlying family research with reference 
to population?” The assumptions of the family re- 
searcher are those of the scientific profession in gen- 
eral. The family researcher with other scientists is 
concerned that change emerges from facts, knowledge 
and wisdom, not from fear, hysteria or loss of ra- 
tional behavior. Sociological researchers appear to 
subscribe to a humanitarian social philosophy. Con- 
cerns are this-worldly, and psychological and socio- 
psychological focusing on the individual and the 
small group, (nuclear family) rather than on the 
community or society. Hence questions about popula- 
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tion have been in the area of personal adjustment and 
interpersonal (small group) relations. The family re- 
searcher has largely accepted society and its changes 
as subjects outside his purview. He has failed to ask 
such questions as what effect does a high birth rate 
coupled with a low death rate have upon the community 
and the society? When the family researcher has 
spoken out on social issues his statements reflect his 
peculiar humanitarian bias rather than his dedication to 
the postulates of science. Hopeful signs within the pro- 
fession include: (1) the profession has its own critics 
in Claude Bowman, Paul Furfey, Reuben Hill, A. H. 
Hobbs, William L. Kolb, John L, Thomas and others. 
(2) There are hopeful signs for a broader focus of 
attention growing out of the application of structural- 
functional theory. (3) Sociologists in Puerto Rico have 
set an example of family research contributing to the 
formulation of population policy. (4) Family research- 
ers have done some and might do more investigating of 
the theoretical and empirical implications of various 
social philosophies. (5) Influences from abroad may 
serve to broaden the focus of family sociology in 
America. 
S.A. 


Carter, Hugh (National Office Vital Statistics, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C.), ‘Plans 
for Improved Statistics on Family Formation and 
Dissolution in the United States,’’ Social Forces, 
39, 2 (December, 1960), pp. 163-69. 

Current defects in the collection of statistics of 
family formation and dissolution in the U.S. are: 
lack of national coverage, variations among different 
items in extent of coverage, and inadequacies in de- 
tail and comprehensiveness of data reporting. To cor- 
rect these defects reporting areas have been estab- 
lished, with the following criteria for state participa- 
tion; maintenance of a modern state file of records of 
marriages or divorces, adequate forms providing es- 
sential information, e.g., age and number of previous 
marriages, from which basic tables can be prepared, 
regular reporting to the state of all local areas, and 
agreement between the state and the National Office 
of Vital Statistics (NOVS) for the joint testing of 
marriage or divorce registration completeness of ac- 
curacy. NOVS has conducted comprehensive consumer 
surveys reaching 2,400 persons. Results indicate that 
the most uses of marriage statistics are: estimating the 
number of households, analysis of social trends, es- 
timating future markets for products, estimating fu- 
ture school needs, determining needs for public 
utilities, social series, and university teaching materials. 
The needs of the users of divorce data were found to 
be: age, education, age at first marriage, race, number 
of the marriage, occupation, residence, denominational 
preferences; detailed information re children, labor 
force, status of the wife, income of family at separa- 
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tion, household status at separation, residence at sep- 
aration, and date of separation; and custody of chil- 
dren and child support, place of divorce, legal 
grounds for divorce, and alimony. A new program is 
under way involving collection of samples of mar- 
riage and divorce transcripts from states in the regis- 
tration area and all other states. 
S.A. 


Lynn, David B. (University of Colorado School of 
Medicine), “Sex-Role and Parental Identification,” 
Child Development, 33 (September, 1962), pp. 555- 
564. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a theoretical 
formulation which postulates basic sex differences in 
the nature of sex-role and parental identification, as 
well as basic differences in the process of achieving 
parental identification. The author assumed that in 
learning the appropriate identification each sex is there- 
by acquiring separate methods of learning which are 
subsequently applied to the learning task generally. 
The little girl acquires a learning method which pri- 
marily involves: a) a personal relationship and b) 
imitation rather than restructuring the field and ab- 
stracting the principles. On the other hand, the little 
boy acquires a different learning method which pri- 
marily involves: a) defining the goal; b) restructuring 
the field; and c) abstracting principles. Keeping these 
in mind Lynn developed his hypothesis: 1) Females 
will tend to demonstrate greater need for affiliation 
than males. 2) Females tend to be more dependent than 
males on external context of a perceptual situation and 
hesitate to deviate from the given. 3) Males tend to sur- 
pass females in problem-solving skills. 4) Males tend 
to be more concerned with internalized moral standards 
than females. 5) Females tend to be more receptive to 
the standards of others than males. Each of the studies 
which were related to the individual hypothesis in vary- 
ing degrees tended to support them. 

EUGENE CLUBINE 


Hoffman, Martin L. (Merrill-Palmer Institute), ‘The 
Role of the Parent in the Child’s Moral Growth,” 
Research Supplement to Religious Education, (July- 
August, 1962). 

Martin L. Hoffman states that most of our theoreti- 
cal knowledge about moral development derives from 
the works of Ann Freud, J. Piaget, and their followers. 
The main theoretical concern of these investigators has 
been with establishing developmental sequences which 
are more or less fixed and intrinsic to the organism ra- 
ther than with role of antecedant factors in the home. 
Hoffman feels the focus of his research efforts should 
become the role of the parent in the development of a 
child whose motives are generally to behave in the mor- 
ally acceptable way; who, when under pressure from 
external forces or inner temptation to do the wrong 
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thing, can generally resist these pressures, and who, 
when he does submit to temptation or accidentally 
does the wrong thing, generally can be counted on to 
recognize the wrong, to be aware of his own respon- 
sibility, to experience an appropriate amount of guilt 
or remorse, and to attempt to make reparations where 
possible. Through a careful analysis of numerous 
works of researchers in the areas of identification, re- 
action to transgression, resistance to pressure to devi- 
ate, and moral development and mental health, Hoff- 
man has developed the following generalizations for 
further research. First is that the research done thus 
far provides general support for the notion that fre- 
quent expression of warmth and affection toward the 
child helps promote identification with the parent; 
although there is some evidence that a threatening and 
punitive approach might in some cases also contribute 
to identification. Second, the use of psychological dis- 
cipline, especially in the context of an affectionate 
parent-child relationship, appears to foster the de- 
velopment of an internalized moral orientation, es- 
pecially with respect to one’s reactions following the 
violation of a moral standard. Third, and the most 
tentative generalization, is that the particular kind of 
psychological techniques used, i.e., the particular as- 
pect of the child’s need system to which appeal is 
generally made, may effect the type of internalized 
morality that develops; e.g., whether it is oriented 
predominantly toward human need or conventional 
authority and the degree to which it is integrated with 
the rest of the personality. 
EUGENE CLUBINE 


McCord, William, Joan McCord, and Paul Verden. 
(Stanford University), ‘Familial & Behavioral Cor- 
relates of Dependency in Male Children,” Child 
Development, 33 (June, 1962), pp. 313-326. 

A review of the literature dealing with dependent 
behavior yields three main generalizations: 1) ‘Early 
and severe emotional deprivation leads to decreased 
dependent strivings in the child.” 2) “Once the mini- 
mum conditions for socialization are established, de- 
pendent behavior appears to be increased by general 
emotional frustration.” 3) “Parental punishment 
specifically directed against dependent behavior tends 
to increase dependent tendencies in the child.” The 
present research is designed to test the above generali- 
zations using a longitudinal approach. Between 1956 
and 1958, using data gathered by the Cambridge- 
Somerville Project during the years 1937 to 1939 and 
data from a follow-up study which started in 1948, a 
group of researchers examined the case history ma- 
terial of 148 boys who had received extensive coun- 
seling by adults. From this 148, 43 subjects were 
chosen on the basis of four measures of dependent be- 
havior which were: 1) “Striving for adult approval,” 
2) “relations to peers,” 3) “relationship to project 
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counselor,” and 4) “primary reference group.’’ On the 
basis of these measures, three conceptually distinct 
types of dependent behavior were isolated. 1) Per- 
vasively-dependent boys, 2) peer-dependent boys, and 
3) adult-dependent boys. The dependent boys (43) 
were combined together and compared with the con- 
trol boys (105) against familial and other background 
variables, and their adult behavioral variables. On the 
basis of Scott reliability coefficient the following con- 
clusions were made: 1) “Lack of cohesion within the 
family and parental rejection of the child apparently 
served to heighten, rather than to decrease, the child's 
overt dependent behavior.” 2) ‘Once a child has been 
subjected to frustration of his dependent needs, ad- 
ditional experiences within his family may have fo- 
cused these heightened dependent longings into one 
form of behavior rather than another.”’ 3) “In child- 
hood, the dependent boys were subject to feelings of 
inferiority, abnormal fear, sexual anxieties, and sa- 
distic tendencies.”” 4) “In adulthood, the dependent 
boys were more likely to have experienced a psychotic 
breakdown, although they were not more likely to be- 
come alcoholic or criminal.” 
RICHARD L. INGERSOLL 


Rutledge, Aaron L. (Merrill-Palmer Institute), “Male 
and Female Roles in Marriage Counseling,” Pas- 
toral Psychology, 13 (October, 1962), p. 10. 

Many social forces making for the revolution and 
evolution in the American family scene during the 
last half-century have torn down the distinctions in 
male and female roles. Female usurpation of male 
roles prevented true female self-determination and 
also confused males as to their proper role. Both 
males and females have, in part, found themselves, 
but the sources of confusion persist. The stereotype 
of the patriarchal family and the distorted democratic 
ideal are still taught; what is practiced is often 
neither. The conflict between these positions, within 
the individual and between the couple, comes to 
fruition in marital stress or apathy which leads to 
the counselor's office. 

A few of the ways in which perceptions of what 
is male and female influence marriage relationships 
are: (1) Sex Against Sex Or Sibling Rivalry. The 
couple engage in a constant contest with sides chosen 
along sex lines; marriage is a contest to see who 
can get the most out of it with little sharing. Some- 
times only one partner regards his sex as superior 
and totally dominates his spouse. This is the master- 
slave relationship and women hold the ascendent po- 
sition as often as men. (2) Pseudo-Therapeutic Mar- 
riage, or reform based relationship. One spouse at- 
tempts to reform the other or both try to reform 
each other. (3) Parentified Marriage. In the absence 
of a warm relationship between two adults which 
would manifest itself in every facet of life, the child 
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is likely to become aware of and identify with only 
the parental aspects of being adult. The roles in 
this type of marriage are those of a pseudo child- 
parent relationship. One of the couple needs to be 
an adult through “‘parenting” another; the other needs 
to preserve the only role he knows, that of a child. 
An example of this is the mother-son marriage in 
which the woman, who as a girl saw only the mother- 
ing type of femininity and thus was conditioned to 
express her adulthood only through being a mother, . 
chooses a man she can mother. Many such marriages 
work well for months or even years. However, a 
shift in need patterns brings acute conflict. (4) Mar- 
riage As Adult Self-Fulfillment. Similarities in ap- 
pearance, race, religion, education, and social class 
have tended to be the rule. However, at the emo- 
tional level, it may be the differentness of the other 
person, promising to meet unfulfilled personality 
needs, which leads to marriage. 

The counselor, himself, must be aware of his own 
role identification. His responses can be determined 
by his own gender; he may have such fixed ideas 
about what is expected male or female behavior that 
he judges the client accordingly. Most successful mar- 
riage counseling goes through the steps of each per- 
son unraveling and becoming able to use insight. 

Davip KENT LEE 


Rosengren, William R. (Brown University), ‘Social 
Instability and Attitudes Toward Pregnancy as a 
Social Role,” Social Problems, 9 (Spring, 1962), 
pp. 371-378. 

Pregnancy may be regarded as a social role to the 
extent that expectations and proscriptions for be- 
havior may attach to the status of the expectant 
mother. It is hypothesized that women who expect 
to enact the sick role during pregnancy will be 
characterized by general social instability. One hundred 
and ten pregnant women ranging in age from 18 to 
42 years (mean age, 25.8 years) were interviewed at 
the time of their regular visits for obstetrical check- 
ups. Sixty-five were drawn from the clinic population 
of a large metropolitan lying-in hospital; forty-five 
were patients of obstetricians in private practice. 
Most were from upper-lower and lower-middle class, 
with a few from extremely low and very high social 
status. The clinic patients were mostly lower-class; 
the private patients were largely middle-class. The 
following kinds of data were gathered: (1) cultural 
values—items were drawn from studies of relation- 
ships between cultural values and socio-economic 
status by R. Centers and H. Hyman; (2) self-esteem 
and social attribute attainment; (3) sick role expecta- 
tions. Data on cultural values were classified in two 
different ways. Responses were grouped into those 
which were consistent or inconsistent. A consistent 
value expression was, for example, a typical lower- 
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class value expressed by a lower-class woman. An 
inconsistent value response was, for example, a middle- 
class value expressed by a lower-class woman. Re- 
sponses were also classified as to their congruity or 
incongruity. A congruous value set was one in which 
all statements of value were, for example, middle- 
class. An incongruous set contained a combination of 
middle-class and lower-class values. For relations be- 
tween scaled data, the null hypothesis was tested by 
Pearson's r, with probabilities computed by means of 
the ¢ test. Snedecor’s F was used to test the signifi- 
cance of variance between groups of scores. 

The basic hypothesis of this study is: the motiva- 
tion to enact the sick role is related to social in- 
stability. Considering conflicts and ambiguities in 
cultural values to be greater indicators of social in- 
stability than non-conflicting and unambiguous cul- 
tural values: (1) Regard for self as ‘‘sick’ during 
pregnancy would be related to the extent of incon- 
sistent cultural values expressed. (2) Regard for self 
as “‘sick’” during pregnancy would be related to the 
extent of incongruous cultural values. Considering 
low self-esteem to be a greater indicator of social 
instability than high self-esteem: (3) Women with 
low self-ratings would tend to regard themselves as 
more “sick” during pregnancy than would women 
with high self-ratings. (4) Women with low feelings 
of social attribute attainment would express higher 
sick role expectations than would women with high 
feelings of social attribute attainment. In general, 
these hypotheses were confirmed, with some indica- 
tion that socioeconomic status functioned as an inter- 
vening variable. 

Davip KENT LEE 


Heiss, Jerold S. (University of Connecticut), “De- 
gree of Intimacy and Male-Female Interaction,” 
Sociometry, 25 (June, 1962), pp. 197-208. 
Heiss reports a study supported by the National 

Institute of Mental Health, testing the hypotheses: 

1) that males traditionally dominate females in the 

Bales’ interaction categories of “‘total actions’, “‘at- 

tempted answers’, ‘negative reactions”, and ‘“ques- 

tions”, and that females dominate in ‘‘positive reac- 
tions’; 2) that male dominance will decrease in more 
intimate interaction situations, due in part to de- 
creased “posing’’ (an inconsistency of values concern- 
ing a partner and behavior toward him). Fifty-four 
college undergraduate couples (mainly juniors and 
seniors), volunteered for the study and were divided 
into three groups on the degree of intimacy of their 
relationships (casual daters, serious daters and com- 
mitted). Subjects first individually filled out a bat- 
tery of questions including a 121-item, ‘Family Opin- 
ion Inventory.” Later each couple was brought into 

a small groups lab, presented with discrepancies be- 

tween their questionnaire responses and asked to dis- 
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cuss (maximum limit 20 minutes), and come to a 
conclusion regarding their differences. The investiga- 
tor scored their verbal and nonverbal interaction on 
the four main sections of Bales’ system. A tape re- 
cording was later rescored showing reliability within 
limits suggested by Bales. A “male dominance” index 
(per cent of the action contributed by the male), was 
computed on each of the interaction categories. Scores 
of 55% and over were treated as male dominated 
interaction for that section, 45-55% as equal inter- 
action and 45% or less were considered to indicate 
female dominance. The report includes the percentage 
of couples with these dominance characteristics for 
each of Bales sections. The intimacy of contact and 
other variables are controlled in a partial association 
analysis carried as far as third order partials. The 
author found that males do tend to dominate in the 
task sections and females in positive reactions (no 
difference in negative reactions). The sexes do not 
specialize in different kinds of acts. The dominant 
sex becomes less dominant in each section (except 
negative reactions), with increasing intimacy, and 
the decrease in male dominance is associated with de- 
creases in posing and with increases in intimacy. The 
traditional male-dominant attitude is more frequent 
in the casual relations group and decreases as in- 
timacy increases. The possibility of spuriousness due 
to other variables associated with the intimacy of 
groups was analyzed. The most and least intimate 
groups were equated on religion, father’s occupational 
status and fraternity-sorority membership by a weight- 
ing procedure, but the associations still held up. A 
five-item Guttman scale was constructed to measure 
the degree of “traditionalism” in married dominance 
(the reported coefficient of reproducibility is .92 and 
the scale is said to meet other Guttman criteria, ex- 
cept for the number of items). Inconsistencies be- 
tween values and behavior were found to account for 
much of the variation between the three groups. This 
inconsistency is decreased in more intimate groups. 
Changes in inconsistency are found to contribute to 
the decrease of male dominance. 
DONALD G. MCTAVISH 


Yarrow, Marian Radke (National Institute of Mental 
Health), Phyllis Scott (University of Queensland), 
Louise De Leeuw (National Institute of Mental 
Health), Cristine Heinig (American Association 
of University Women), ‘“Child-Rearing in Families 
of Working and Non-Working Mothers,” Sociom- 
etry, 25 (June, 1962), pp. 122-140. 

The investigators were concerned with isolating 
structural and personal factors associated with dif- 
ferences in the child-rearing practices of working and 
non-working mothers. Mothers of 4-7 year old children 
(evenly divided by sex) were initially selected from 
the records of 12 public schools in middle class 
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neighborhoods of the greater Washington, D.C. area. 
The sample was deliberately drawn from socioeco- 
nomic groups where working was not economically re- 
quired, but where working and non-working roles 
both exist to some extent. The 650 white upper- 
middle, middie and upper-working class families 
(using Hollingshead’s Index of Status) which were 
isolated, were further screened on family character- 
istics by using a brief set of poll-type questions. 
Among the mothers fulfilling sampling requirements, 
21% who worked and 17% who did not work re- 
fused to participate. The final sample of 50 work- 
ing (28 hours or more per week), and 50 non-work- 
ing mothers (no paid work in the past year), were 
from intact, white, economically stable, upper-middle, 
middle and working upper-class families living in 
middle class areas, having a male as the chief wage- 
earner and having between one and four children, at 
least one of whom was between 4 and 7 years old. 
Subjects were interviewed in their homes following 
a prepared schedule of items concerning child-raising 
practices and beliefs with respect to the 4-7 year old 
child and about personal work status, motives, de- 
sires, etc. Six independent variables included employ- 
ment status, satisfaction with current status, motives 
for working, attitudes toward the mother-role, aca- 
demic achievement and sex-role ideology. The latter 
showed little variation and was therefore not used in 
this analysis. Twenty dependent variables concern dis- 
cipline, independence training, emotional relationships 
and the child-rearing environment. Prior to analysis, a 
model of “good mothering’ was constructed from 
eight variables to serve as a benchmark in the analy- 
A good mother was one who had formulated 
some principles of child-rearing, recognized the im- 
portance of growing potentialities and independency, 
was reasonably consistent, is sensitive to needs of the 
child, shows warmth and confidence, etc. Codes were 
checked for reliability and categories showing less than 
80% agreement between coders were not utilized. 
Analysis was by Chi Square and t-tests. The level of 
statistical significance is presented in tabular form 
for tested relationships. 

The authors found that employment status was 
not related to child-rearing characteristics, although 
satisfaction with current work-status was found to be 
associated with child-rearing practice. More child- 
rearing problems existed for dissatisfied, non-working 
mothers. Working mothers who preferred to work 
and those not wishing to work were similar in these 
respects. Differences were found by educational attain- 
ment of mothers, where working mothers with high 
school backgrounds were more likely to exert firmer 
control on the child, assign greater responsibilities 
and delegate a stricter disciplinary role to the father. 
These relationships disappear for college-trained 
mothers who tended to compensate for time away 
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from home by engaging in more planned family ac- 
tivities. An appendix describes dependent variables 
used in the analysis. 

DoNaLp G. McTAVISH 


Rapoport, Lydia (University of California, Berkeley), 
“Working with Families in Crisis: An Exploration 
in Preventive Intervention,” Social Work, 7 (July, 
1962), pp. 48-56. 

Eleven families with premature infants are the 
focus of attention in this exploratory study of a 
program of “preventive intervention” which was or- 
ganized by the author. The program is an attempt to 
“prevent mentally unhealthy consequences of the 
crisis which could interfere with the development of 
a sound mother-child relationship.” In such crises it 
is thought that habitual problem-solving actions are 
inadequate for the task of restoring individual equilib- 
rium. A crisis is said to be produced by a hazardous 
event which is threatening to instinctual needs where 
persons involved are unable to respond with an “‘ade- 
quate coping mechanism.” Crisis periods are limited 
in time, have a typical cycle of upset, tension and 
solution, and render the person more susceptible to 
influence. The birth of a premature infant poses such 
a problem for members of a family. Intervention was 
largely educational, attempting to: 1) explicitly focus 
on the crisis, 2) assist the family in gaining a con- 
scious grasp of the crisis, its guilts, grief and an- 
ticipatory worry, 3) offering basic information, and 
4) assisting in referral to community resources. Three 
cases representing a range of family responses to 
prematurity are discussed. 

DonaLp G. MCTAVISH 


Short, James F., Jr., Fred L. Strodtbeck (University 
of Chicago and Desmond S. Cartwright (Univer- 
sity of Colorado), “A Strategy for Utilizing Re- 
search Dilemmas: A Case from the Study of Parent- 
hood in a Street Corner Gang,” Sociological In- 
quiry, 32 (Spring, 1962), pp. 185-203. 

An effort to examine alternative theories of de- 
linquency through a consideration of illegitimate 
parenthood resulted in the research dilemma of how 
best to deal with the unanticipated finding and po- 
tential new line of investigation which it raises. The 
recommended strategy consists in: 1) the investment 
of sufficient resources to produce a publicly review- 
able report, and 2) a willingness to risk disconfirma- 
tion rather than neglect a promising lead. This strategy 
is illustrated by data drawn from a Negro delinquent 
gang (in Chicago) which shows a discrepancy be- 
tween individually professed “ideal” family norms 
(which tend to be stable and “middle class’) and 
1) the subcultural values placed upon exploitive 
sexual activities, and 2) the objective sexual behavior 
which results in a high rate of illegitimacy. Using 
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techniques of direct observation, unstructured inter- 
views and personality “inventories” (i.e., “the cul- 
tural free test of intelligence’’ and “the sixteen per- 
sonality factor questionnaire’, both of the Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, and a contrived motivational questionnaire con- 
cerned with the areas of sex, gregariousness, fear, 
self-assertion and narcism) the proposition was ex- 
amined and found to be valid—that the only differ- 
ence concomitant between gang members who had 
fathered illegitimate children and those who had not 
were those of “luck’’. The authors conclude that the 
attainment of: family stability, though economically 
denied to them, is not rejected as a personal goal, 
rather that the aggregate manifestation of a compro- 
mise solution consists in the development of group 
norms which encourage a style of behavior conducive 
to a high rate of illegitimacy and family instability. 
HAROLD MARK 


Duvall, Sylvanus M. (George Williams College, Chi- 
cago), “Sex—A Christian View,” Together, 6 (Sep- 
tember, 1962), pp. 17-19. 

Parents in the modern home commonly teach their 
young children about the physiology of sex; how- 
ever, too few parents realize that the spiritual and 
moral aspects of sexual relationships should also be 
taught. This is especially true of the teenager whose 
questions are more often concerned with behavior 
and policies of conduct rather than intellectual curios- 
ity. A six-point statement for a Christian view on 
sex is offered to parents. 1. Sex belongs in life and 
should be accepted without embarrassment. 2. Sex 
finds fulfillment and meaning only as a part of a 
larger whole. 3. For the Christian, reproduction is 
both a physical and a spiritual process. 4. Physical 
and spiritual reproduction belong together. 5. Sound, 
stable family life is the most successful and natural 
setting for combining physical and spiritual reproduc- 
tion. 6. The uniqueness of the marriage relationship 
is the common purpose of establishing a family. 
Youths are confronted with two fundamental choices: 
sex is merely fun or that it is taken in its larger 
context of social significance and divine purpose. The 
question they must answer is—Do you believe in 
Christian families? Is this what you want for your- 
selves and your children? 

RONALD W. WILSON 


Malhotra, Prabha (Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi), and Lilian’ Khan, “Factors Favoring 
Acceptance of Family Planning Among Women 
Attending Some New Delhi M.C.W. Centers,” 
Journal of Family Welfare, 8 (December, 1962), 
pp. 1-18. 

If knowledge can be gained concerning differential 
attitudes toward and acceptance of family planning 
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it would greatly facilitate family planning workers in 
speeding up the natural process of acceptance in 
various groups. 105 women, selected by a systematic 
sample of three maternity and child welfare centers 
in central New Delhi, were interviewed on items re- 
lated to family limitation, knowledge of contraceptive 
methods, and extent of communications between hus- 
band and wife. The background of the women ranged 
from doctors wives and other high income people to 
government peons and unskilled laborers. It was 
found that those who wanted more children gener- 
ally wanted one or more boys. Reasons for not want- 
ing more children were economic difficulties, inabil- 
ity to take care of children since mother is kept busy 
with other children, and effects on the mother's health 
due to frequent pregnancies. Most of the women who 
wanted more children desired a three to four year 
interval, with reasons for this spacing being the 
child's inability to take care of itself and the mother’s 
health. The group not wanting more children had 
more knowledge of different contraceptive methods, 
although there was no difference between those want- 
ing more and those wanting no more children in 
terms of the knowledge of the possibility of birth 
control. Women not wanting more children were 
significantly more likely to have discussed desirable 
family size with the husband than were the other 
women. There was no significant difference between 
the two groups in the proportion who were using 
contraceptive devices, although only about a third of 
those who had knowledge of contraceptive methods 
ever used them. Chi squares were presented for most 
tables. Implications for action include the emphasis 
on spacing children in family planning, a decrease in 
the emphasis on the need for many sons since the 
infant mortality rate had dropped, stressing the rela- 
tionship between living standard and family size, the 
need to advance specific information on various types 
of contraceptive methods, and finally the concentra- 
tion of efforts on persons more likely to accept family 
planning since resources are limited. 
RONALD W. WILSON 


Platt, Henry, Gretchen Jurgensen, & Sherwood B. 
Chorost (Devereau Foundation, Devon, Penn.), 
“Comparison of Childrearing Attitudes of Mothers 
and Fathers of Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents,” 
Child Development, 33 (March, 1962), pp. 117- 
122. 

While there have been many reports of mother- 
child relationships and a few on father-child relation- 
ships, there has been very little report of comparisons 
between the childrearing attitudes of mothers and 
fathers, partly because of the lack of a suitable in- 
strument of comparison. This study is a report of a 
new attitude scale, The Inventory of Family Life and 
Attitudes, which uses 23 scales (115 items) from the 
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Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) and 
is designed to facilitate comparison of attitudes of 
fathers, mothers, and adolescents. The instrument was 
administered to 129 mothers and 132 fathers of ado- 
lescents with behavioral and educational adjustment 
problems in residential treatment at the Devereau 
Schools. The mean, standard deviation, and the mean 
differences between mothers and fathers are presented 
for each of the 23 scales. Two factors are identified, 
Authoritarian Control and Parental Warmth; Authori- 
tarian Control attitudes of the parents included the 
following 10 scales (not all of these are included in 
the above mentioned 12 scales): Excluding Outside 
Influence, Deification, Intrusiveness, Suppression of 
Sex, Breaking the Will, Approval of Activity, Foster- 
ing Dependency (mothers only), Suppression of Ag- 
gression, Avoidance of Communication, and Ascend- 
ency of the Parent. Consistent with popular concep- 
tion, it was found that fathers were significantly more 
authoritarian than mothers. The Parental Warmth 
factor refers to the degree to which the parent ac- 
cepts the child and is made up of the Marital Con- 
flict and Irritability scales. No significant difference 
was found between the Parental Warmth scores of 
the fathers and mothers. Although definitions of the 
scales and items are not presented, the instrument, 
along with information related to its construction 
and precision, can be obtained from the Library of 
Congress. 
RONALD W. WILSON 


Hurwitz, Jacob I., Kaplan, David M., and Kaiser, 
Elizabeth (South Shore Guidance Center), ‘De- 
signing An Instrument To Assess Parental Coping 
Mechanisms,” Social Casework, XLIII (December, 
1962), pp. 527-532. 

To effectively modify disruptive parent-child rela- 
tionships patterns, it is necessary to devise an instru- 
ment to measure what these relationships are in such 
situations. A schedule was constructed to measure 
parental coping mechanisms connected with current 
crisis situations and situational disorders brought about 
by a court summons for delinquent behavior. 

Information was obtained through interviews with 
the subjects (privately and together) concerning (1) 
the nature and quality of parent-parent and parent- 
child communication relative to the crisis, (2) parental 
views on causes of the act, (3) their views on ways 
the problem could be handled, (4) how they propose 
to deal with the child, and (5) their appraisal of the 
role of the court relative to the crisis and resolution. 
Immediately following the interview, the interviewer 
rated these parental coping mechanisms. They were 
tabulated as very constructive, constructive, destruc- 
tive, or very destructive. The instrument was tested to 
insure reliability and validity. 

Adaptive coping was defined by parental desire to 
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improve existing conditions, propose constructive ac- 
tion, communicate effectively, and seek the aid of the 
court. Maladaptive coping characteristically involved 
parental denial of responsibility for the act, no will- 
ingness to alleviate the problem, and a view of the 
court as an intruder in a private matter. 

The reliability and validity of the devised schedule 
suggest that current coping mechanisms reflect earlier, 
more stable and persistent aspects of family structure. 

JAMES A. BLACK 


Kinnane, John F. and Pable, Martin W. (The Catholic 
University of America), “Family Background and 
Work Value Orientation,’ Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 9 (Winter, 1962), pp. 320-325. 

The influence of family background on work values 
is indicated in a study of 121 eleventh grade white 
males, ages 16-18, from two high schools. A modifica- 
tion of Super’s biographical inventory and a work 
values inventory were devised to measure family back- 
ground and work values respectively. The subjects 
were given the Biographical Inventory first and, im- 
mediately following, were given the Work Values In- 
ventory in which they were asked to respond to 89 
items on a 5-point scale of importance. Pearson prod- 
uct moment correlations were computed to examine the 
various relationships between the variables. 

A small but positive relationship was found between 
Security-Economic-Materialistic work values and de- 
gree of materialistic atmosphere in the home (r = .41, 
significant at the .01 level), Social-Artistic work values 
and cultural stimulation and cohesiveness in the family 
(rt = .26), values toward work conditions and work 
associates and family cohesiveness (r = .20, significant 
at the .05 level), and Heuristic-Creative work values 
and cultural stimulation in the home (r= .35, sig- 
nificant at the .01 level). A negative relationship be- 
tween Independence-Variety work values and degree of 
adolescent independence was also found (r= —.18, 
significant at the .05 level). Further support for these 
hypotheses was suggested by finding no significant 
relationship in the population studied between work 
values and general intelligence or school curriculum. 
A hypothesis that Achievement-Prestige work values 
positively related to family upward social mobility was 
not supported by the data. 

JAMES A. BLACK 


Toolan, Jame M., M.D., (Psychiatrist, Adolescent 
Services, Bellevue Hospital), ‘Suicide and Suicidal 
Attempts In Children and Adolescents,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 118 (February, 1962), pp. 
719-724. 

Suicides and attempted suicides among children 
and adolescents are often overlooked because it is felt 
that these youths do not experience depression. A study 
of the 102 children under 18 (18 under 12, 84 from 
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12-17) admitted to the Adolescent Services of Bellevue 
in 1960 for suicidal attempts and threats indicates that 
depression is experienced, although in forms different 
from those manifested by adults. 

Successful suicides occur predominantly among males 
whereas there is a preponderance of females among 
those attempting suicide, a fact borne out by the present 
investigation in which nearly 80% are females. In the 
present population, more Catholics (62%) attempted 
suicide than did those of other religions. This is par- 
tially attributable to the disproportionate number of 
Puerto Rican females attempting suicide. Fewer of the 
youths were mentally defective than the general popu- 
lation at Bellevue. The number of only children was 
not pronounced (7%) but the number of first children 
was noticeably large (49%). Only 32% of the patients 
lived with both their parents at the time. Another 42% 
were living with their mother. A small percentage 
came from foster homes (3%). While the younger 
children were more disturbed, a vast majority exhibited 
some form of character or behavior problem. A ma- 
jority were classified as schizophrenic. 

In latency, child behavioral problems (temper tan- 
trums, disobedience, truancy, etc.) frequently indicate 
depressive feelings. Adolescents may exhibit depres- 
sion by boredom, preoccupation with trivia, and rest- 
lessness. These depressive tendencies cause various 
types of reactions. The common denominator in all of 
the depressive reactions is the loss of the love object. 
Among the younger children, this disturbance tends to 
impair ego development and functioning, making it 
difficult to identify with meaningful figures. In the 
latency and in the adolescent periods, the youth comes 
to hate the love object. The concomitant processes of 
introjection and identification in superego formation 
culminates in hostility directed toward the introjects of 
the parents. 

JAMES A. BLACK 


Hess, Robert D. and Torney, Judith V. (University of 
Chicago), ‘Religion, Age, and Sex In Children’s 
Perceptions of Family Authority,” Child Develop- 
ment, 33 (December, 1962), pp. 781-789. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the in- 
fluence of age, sex, social class, and religious affiliation 
on the child’s perception of authority structure within 
his family. Data were gathered from 1,861 children in 
10 school systems, selected to provide adequate num- 
bers of middle and working class children of Catholic 
and Protestant religious affiliation. Ages ranged from 
7 to 15. The questionnaires from which the responses 
were obtained were administered to classroom groups. 
Data were obtained by self-report. Stability of response 
was evaluated by test-retest administered within one 
week. Girls reported the father to be boss in the family 
less frequently than boys and reported that both parents 
were equal in power more frequently. With age, the 
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percentage of children reporting father as boss de- 
creased in both sexes. Social class did not effect the 
child’s perception. Religion did exhibit a difference. 
Children reporting Catholic religious affiliation re- 
ported father or mother boss, rather than equally shared 
authority, significantly more frequently than Protestant 
children. The finding of difference by religious affilia- 
tion emphasizes the influence of nonfamily institutional 
membership upon socialization in the area of role-sex 
differentiation. 
EUGENE L, CLUBINE 


Abel, Harold and Rezan, Shinkaya (University of 
Nebraska), “Emergence of Sex Race Friendship 
Preferences,’ Child Development 33 (December, 
1962), pp. 939-943. 

The objective of this study was to examine the emer- 
gence of sex and race friendship preferences expressed 
by a group of Caucasian preschool children. This study 
was designed to deal specifically with the following 
questions: ‘Do children below kindergarten age ex- 
hibit a preference for persons of their own sex and/or 
race? Which factor, sex or race, emerges earlier? Are 
the same tendencies displayed by boys and girls?” A 
four year old group, including seven boys and nine 
girls, and a five year old group of thirteen boys and 
nineteen girls, all from the University of Nebraska 
nursery school, were the subjects for this study. Photo- 
graphs of Negro and white boys and girls were shown 
and used to develop two series of pictures, one for sex 
and one for race preference. Techniques were used to 
control for biasing factors, and a uniform statement 
was made to each subject at the beginning of the test 
session; that he was to choose the photograph of the 
child that he would like for a friend. Age and sex 
differences in the expressed sex and race friendship 
preference of the subjects were based on mean choice 
frequency for each of the groups. The data were ana- 
lyzed by the use of t tests. It was concluded that prefer- 
ence for members of the same sex is evident among the 
four year olds whereas choice of the white race is dis- 
played only in the five year old group. Preferences based 
on sex emerge earlier than those based on race. Both 
four and five year old boys and girls prefer their own 
sex, but only boys show a definite preference for mem- 
bers of their own race. 

EUGENE L. CLUBINE 


Woods, Sister Frances Jerome and Lancaster, Alice 
Cunmingham (Our Lady of the Lake College and 
the Texas Cradle Society), “Cultural Factors In 
Negro Adoptive Parenthood,” Social Work, 7 (Oc- 
tober, 1962), pp. 14-21. 

The Child Welfare League of America advocates 
certain standards for adoption policies and procedures. 
Since Negro children fall into the category of “hard- 
to-place” children, social agencies and workers have a 
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practical interest in exploring cultural factors operating 
among Negro adoptive parents. Data were supplied 
for a ten-year period from 1950-1960 primarily through 
case records of 57 applicants for Negro babies born 
to unwed mothers in a Texas social agency home. Home 
visits and interviews were utilized to a lesser extent. 
Statistics are given for 56 males and 57 females, one of 
whom was a widow. Investigation of social class status 
revealed applicants to be above the national level of 
nonwhites in education of both males and females and 
in the income and occupational level of fathers. Evi- 
dence indicates Negro women traditionally are em- 
ployed outside the home to a considerable degree. 
Nearly twice as many Negro mothers as opposed to 
white mothers with pre-school children are so employed 
(28 versus 15 per cent). In this study 47 per cent of 
the female applicants were members of the labor force 
—53 per cent being housewives. Twenty-five per cent 
had no preference as to the child’s sex while 40 per 
cent preferred females and 14 per cent males. Twenty- 
five per cent indicated a color preference of a light or 
medium complexioned child although over-all the evi- 
dence on color preference was inconclusive. With 
respect to parental age, marital stability, and estab- 
lished fertility the adoptive standards for ‘“‘hard-to- 
place’ children tended to be relatively flexible with 
respect to CWLA standards. 
JERROLD L, BUERER 


Hong, Sung-Bong and Yoon, Joong-Hi (Soodo Medi- 
cal College, Korea), “Male Attitudes Toward Family 
Planning on The Island of Kangwha-Gun, Korea,” 
The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. XL (Oc- 
tober, 1962), pp. 443-452. 

Drastically declining mortality rates accompanied by 
constant natality rates resulted in an annual natural in- 
creased of population of nearly three per cent in South 
Korea for the decade of the 1950's. Because of limited 
natural resources in the area, family planning is of 
considerable importance as regards the feasibility of 
raising health and living levels, so it follows that atti- 
tudes toward family planning are of importance. To 
determine attitudes data were obtained by interviews 
and clinical records for 119 males ages 20-54 who pre- 
sented themselves at outpatient clinics in villages on 
the island of Kangwha-Gun. Subjects were married and 
living with spouses at the time of the interview. Clini- 
cal records supplied information on social background 
characteristics. One attitudinal question concerned the 
desire for additional children while another investigated 
the propensity to use contraception. Relationships be- 
tween selected characteristics such as father’s educa- 
tion, number of living children, number of living sons, 
and the desire for children were significant at the 0.0001 
level while those between similar characteristics and 
contraception attitudes were significant at the .05 level. 
Desire for more children varied inversely with present 
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number of children and age of interviewee and di- 
rectly with education. Eleven men refused comment 
on attitudes toward contraception but of the remain- 
ing 108 men 74 indicated favorableness. In summary, 
54 per cent desired no additional children while 69 
per cent expressed a willingness to use contraception. 
Such variables as number of children, number of 
living sons, age, and duration of marriage appear more 
significantly associated with attitudes towards more 
children than is education although education appears 
more significant than these factors in attitudes toward 
birth control. 
JERROLD L. BUERER 


Koya, Yoshio (Nippon Medical School, Tokyo, Japan), 
“Sterilization in Japan,” The Journal of Family Wel- 
fare, 8 (March, 1962), pp. 28-38. 

Japan's Eugenic Protection Law of 1948 provides 
considerable leeway for voluntary sterilization and in- 
duced abortion for those interested in taking such ac- 
tion. Both are legal when one or both parents is 
afflicted with hereditary disease, psychosis, leprosy, or 
when the mother’s life is endangered by pregnancy. 
Induced abortion is also permitted when the mother's 
health is endangered “from the physical or economic 
viewpoint” while sterilization is legal if the mother 
has several children and additional pregnancies and 
births could harm her physically or economically. 
Japan's reported sterilization cases have increased from 
less than 6,000 in 1949 to an annual peak of 44,485 
in 1956—the total cases during 11 years from 1949 to 
1959 being over 340,000. To ascertain the conditions 
and attitudes conducive to sterilization, interviews were 
given 812 sterilized persons in January 1958. Most 
interviews were administered by medical doctors. Mar- 
ried male subjects numbered 180 (22 per cent) while 
married females numbered 632. Nearly three times as 
many individuals were motivated by desire for birth 
control rather than for medical reasons. Three-fourths 
of the mothers had three or more children when steril- 
ized—35 per cent having four or more. Sterilization 
subjects were more concentrated in the age category 
from 30-34 years and tended to have male children in 
the family. Husbands tend to take the initiative in male 
sterilization cases while wives do so in female cases. 
Of the 720 subjects on whom data concerning previous 
birth contro! experience was available, 60 per cent of 
the female subjects and wives of the male subjects had 
experienced previous induced abortion. In summary, 
the author concludes that sterilization is being more 
widely employed as an alternative to mechanical birth 
control or induced abortion in order to control family 
size and will continue to increase if and when induced 
abortions and/or birth control devices are suppressed 
or become unaccessable for any number of reasons. 


JERROLD L, BUERER 
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Farber, Bernard (University of Illinois), Marital In- 
tegration As A Factor In Parent-Child Relations,” 
Child Development, 33 (March, 1962), pp. 1-14. 
This report concerns an attempt to test the assertion 

that results of a multiple correlation and multiple re- 
gression equation between a marriage assessment in- 
dex and an assessment of childrens’ socialization may 
provide insights into ways the marital relationship can 
affect socialization of children. The data were taken 
from the files containing interview material for 374 
families on effects of a retarded child on family rela- 
tions. Of these cases, all families with at least one 
normal child aged 11 to 16 were selected for the 
present analysis. There were 109 such families. The 
sampling was thus selective, not random. The father, 
mother, and at least one normal sibling had been in- 
terviewed. At the time of the interviews (the dates of 
the interviews are not given), the parents had a mean 
age of about 40, had been married a mean of 17 years, 
a mean income of about $6,500, and a mean of 3.5 
children. About 60 per cent of the parents had com- 
pleted high school, more fathers were white-collar 
workers than blue-collar, about half of the parents 
were Protestant, 35 per cent were Catholic, 10 per 
cent were Jewish. Over 90 per cent of the families were 
Caucasian. The mean age of the 109 normal children 
in the study was 13.0 for the boys and 12.6 for the 
girls. The instruments used in the study were: an in- 
dex of marital integration; an index of parent's satis- 
faction with child’s performance of social-emotional 
activities; a scale of parent's satisfaction with his child's 
performance of instrumental activities; an index of 
child’s perception of his parent's satisfaction with his 
performance of social-emotional activities; and, a scale 
of child’s perception of his parent's satisfaction with 
his performance of instrumental activities. 

Multiple correlations and multiple regression equa- 
tions were computed with the components of the marital 
integration index as the independent variables and each 
of the satisfaction indices as the dependent variable. 

The findings suggest that the degree of marital inte- 
gration affected parent-child relations in several ways. 
In the family with a marriage of high integration, the 
findings suggest a carry-over of well-coordinated role 
relations in the marriage by the mother to the mother- 
child relationship and the development of a benevolent 
maternal role model for the children. In the family with 
a low integration marriage, the findings suggest a carry- 
over of conflict roles relations from the marriage to the 
mother-child relationship and the development of a 
mother-role model focusing on hostility and frustration. 
In the family with high marital integration, the mother 
intercedes between the father and the child. The find- 
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ings also suggest that the child's perception of the 
mother is more a product of the quality of the marital 
relationship than the parent's actual feeling toward the 
child. The spouse acts as a role-model for his same-sex 
child; in the high integration marriage this role model 
established by the spouse would be one which the 
parent finds congenial, and this parent would then ac- 
cept his cross-sex child in a similar role. From the 
parents’ viewpoint, the presence of appropriate role 
models in a highly-integrated marriage seems important 
for satisfaction with the performance of children. These 
statements are not the findings of this study—the find- 
ings are the scores of the indices and scales—they are, 
instead, ‘‘speculations of the implications of the re- 
sults.” 
Davip KENT LEE 


Bell, Robert R. (Temple University), “Some Factors 
Related To Coed Marital Aspirations,” The Family 
Life Coordinator, 11 (October, 1962), pp. 91-94. 
A multiple-choice type questionnaire was adminis- 

tered to 235 unmarried coeds in a large eastern urban 

university. The population was 47 per cent Jewish, 

38 per cent Protestant, and 15 per cent Catholic. The 

respondents’ median age was 19 years. Parents’ edu- 

cation and family size indicate the coeds were from 
middle and upper-middle class families. The median 
education of mothers and fathers was 12.9 years; the 

median number of siblings per respondent was 1.73. 

It was found that half of the girls had had as many 

dates as desired, a third sometimes wished they had 

had more, and about one in five said that they often or 
very frequently felt they had not had enough dates. 

Seventy-six per cent of the coeds said they had been in 

love; 24 per cent said they had not. Of those girls in 

love, 29 per cent wanted to get married as soon as 
possible, contrasted with 3 per cent of those not in 
love. Seventy-two per cent of the coeds in love see 
marriage as the most important event in the women’s 
life as against 62 per cent of the coeds not in love. 

Some additional findings were: satisfaction with pre- 

vious dating experiences was found to be significantly 

(Chi-square tests were employed) and positively re- 

lated to “ever having been in love” and to ‘in love at 

present’’; coeds in love are more anxious to ge married 
than coeds not in love; Jewish coeds were found to be 
more marriage-oriented than Catholic or Protestant 
coeds; 20 years of age and over are more apt to have 
been in love or to be in love at present than those under 

19 years; older coeds were also more oriented to im- 

mediate marriages; and in general, the older girls had 

a greater marriage interest. 

Davip KENT LEE 
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Book Reviews 


LELAND J. AXELSON, Department Editor 
Florida State University 


Common Sense About Young Offenders. W. 
David Wills. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1962. 173 pp. $2.95. 

This book represents a subjective point of 
view toward juvenile delinquency. It concerns 
itself with two topics: delinquency causation 
and delinquency control. 

The first eight chapters are devoted to an over- 
view of the delinquency problem and a consid- 
eration of possible causative factors. Time is 
spent in discussing each of the following as fac- 
tors in the aetiology of delinquency: intelligence, 
home life, affection deprivation, bad compan- 
ions, “second class’’ families, decline of reli- 
gion, family stability (divorce), television and 
mass communication, and the welfare state. It is 
the author's opinion that three factors best ex- 
plain the “increase in crime since 1940”: (1) 
the decline of religious belief, (2) the loosen- 
ing of the marriage bond, and (3) social disor- 
ganization due to the change in the old stratifi- 
cation system based on “‘birth and wealth” to 
the new based on intelligence and education. 

The section on delinquency control describes 
the systems and procedures of institutions and 
agencies dealing with delinquency in England. 
The author talks of the guidance clinic as a pre- 
ventive agency and in this context discusses pre- 
diction tables. He then describes and criticizes 
the past and present juvenile court procedures, 
judging, sentencing and punishing. 

He explains that there are really two types of 
delinquents, “. . . boys with deep-seated emo- 
tional problems” and those who are “merely 
untrained.” 

The author then turns his attention to pro- 
bationary services, of which he says, ‘Proba- 
tion is the most humane, the most interesting 
and most constructive and most successful of all 
the methods of dealing with the young offend- 
er.” After relating his impressions as to why this 
is true, he discusses the present institutional pro- 
cedures, approved schools and Borstals. 

In terms of Borstal effectiveness, he reports 
that “. . . more than half of those released get 
themselves convicted again within seven years.” 
Excluding those convicted only once after re- 
lease, ‘the success rate is in the high sixties. . . . 
A need or a third of those who get in 
trouble only once . . . apparently sin no more.” 
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To the social scientist this may be another 
new book of old ideas. The author, late in his 
work, says, 

“One cannot examine the modern scientific litera- 
ture of delinquency without the feeling that we are 
on the threshold of the most fascinating and exciting 
developments.” 


The reviewer and many others share this feel- 
ing with the author. Yet, this book leaves one 
with the impression that he has not ‘examined 
the modern scientific literature” himself. There 
is no bibliography, as such, in the book. A total 
of fourteen sources are mentioned ; six are given 
the dignity of formal footnotes, of which none 
is complete. 

The author's work is characterized by sweep- 
ing, and often subjective, generalizations and an 
apparent unawareness of oceans of empirical re- 
search regarding the subject. To give but one 
example, he deals with “bad associate” theory 
in a page and a half and does not mention the 
works of Sutherland, Cohen, Cressey, Short, Clo- 
ward and Ohlin and many others. The works of 
any of these people, individually, supply suff- 
cient information to make his conclusion out- 
dated and even naive. In fact, the two sources 
he mentions in this regard are at least ten years 
old. 

MAYNARD L. ERICKSON 
Pinehills Delinquency Experiment 
Brigham Y oung University 


Journal of Social Work Process, Vol. 12, Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press 
1961. $4.00. 

This volume is a joint publication of the 
Alumni Association and the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
It is an interesting compilation of six unrelated 
papers on current topics of vital concern to so- 
cial workers. However these articles should be 
of interest to people in other helping profes- 
sions for the case experiences and principles 
presented have generic meaning for those who 
help others with personal and family problems. 

The first paper presents a limited historical 
background regarding private practice in social 
work and describes some of the advances and 
problems inherent in this activity which is on 
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the increase. A basic conclusion is: “Implicit in 
private practice is the assumption that our profes- 
sion has matured to the point where the indi- 
vidual practitioner after a number of years of 
supervised practice in the agency is capable of 
taking into himself the ethics knowledge, 
skill and values of social work to such a degree 
that the controls of his practice and professional 
self-discipline no longer depend upon supervi- 
sor or agency.” 

The paper on public relations methods re- 
flects conflicting attitudes regarding the use of 
public relations within agency practice. Many 
social workers and others in the helping profes- 
sions still have questions about the role of pub- 
lic relations in their professions. A sigethenes 
observation is that public relations exist regard- 
less of whether anything is done by an agency 
or not. They are ‘‘good”’ or “bad” depending on 
what the agency does in planning and in utiliz- 
ing basic principles and skills. 

An interesting presentation is included re- 
garding advance preparation of caseworkers for 
the supervision of graduate social work stu- 
dents. Criteria for selection of candidates for 
training, workers’ reactions toward being ac- 
cepted for advance preparation, and structure 
and content of the actual training program are 
considered. 

A fascinating account is presented regarding 
“democracy’s scrap-heap” which dramatically 
describes the activities of a social worker in 
helping ‘‘forgotten” patients in a mental hos- 
pital. This is a most interesting description of 
the process of bringing seriously disturbed men- 
tal patients from their private worlds of un- 
reality back to a socialized existence and re- 
lease from a hospital to their families and com- 
munities. The paper concludes that “‘a democracy 
can neither tolerate nor afford a human scrap- 
heap.” 

The paper on aspects of functioning in an 
outpost office describes a current innovation re- 
lating to modern exurbia and social services. It 
gives criteria recommendations and suggestions 
for setting up an outpost office, a branch of a 
family service society on the periphery of a cen- 
tral city, which houses a single caseworker. 

Social work in a municipal hospital is dis- 
cussed in regard to certain implications related 
to the affluent society in which we live. While 
in hospitals patients are usually well taken care 
of even though the cost may be high. However, 
after release many are not well taken care of 
financially or otherwise. 

This brief volume is stimulating and inter- 
esting. The current social work practices, devel- 
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opments, and innovations described therein are 
of value to practice and education in social 
work and also to related disciplines. One limita- 
tion is the unrelatedness of the papers. Although 
this volume would not be appropriate as a text, 
it could be used to advantage for supplementary 
reading. Also, developments within the past year 
or two will undoubtedly alter some of the ideas 
as facts are brought up-to-date, particularly 
since changes are occurring so rapidly in social 
work. All in all, this volume is well done. 
REX A. SKIDMORE 


University of Utah 


The Church and the Older Person. Robert M. 
Gray and David O. Moberg. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: William B. Eerdmans, 1962. 162 
pp. $3.50. 

The authors of this book have been concentrat- 
ing on their topic for years and are familiar with 
Gerontology, Sociology and Religion. The book 
opens with an analysis of the factors associated 
with being considered “old” or ‘‘older,” and 
the difficulties encountered in trying to de- 
fine this stage of life from a physiological and 
a sociological viewpoint. It has a brief but ex- 
cellent sketch of population changes and out- 
lines the problems faced by older people ; physi- 
cal, economic, in social relationships, in emotion- 
al and mental areas, and those of a spiritual or 
religious nature. 

Religion and its relationship to personal 
adjustment is broken down into four areas: 
church membership, religious activities, church 
leadership and Christian beliefs. Studies are 
quoted to show that religion is an important 
aspect of personal adjustment in the later years 
but the authors are very fair in reporting studies 
of certain groups of people for whom this may 
not hold true. 

One chapter is taken up with the means used 
by the church to help the individual adjust to 
the realities of his age and the problems and 
trials associated with it. This is clarified by the 
liberal use of case study and interview data. 
The authors use quotations from interviews 
to acquaint the reader with the attitudes peo- 
ple have regarding death, faith, ritual, and also 
the companionship found in a congregation. 
They quote the dissatisfactions, reasons for 
withdrawing from services, and their feelings 
when young people take over the roles they held 
at one time. It is important to emphasize that 
all studies are interdenominational. Regardless 
of the religious affiliation or lack of it, the satis- 
factions, conflicts, and interests are centered in 
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the age group rather than in specific church 
groups. 

This applied social science guide is very prac- 
tical in suggesting things the church can do 
for older persons and what the older persons 
can do for the church. The authors recognize it 
as a two-way interaction process and draw on 
research, observation, and consultation to 
make concrete suggestions to the churches and 
their membership. 

One appendix includes the basic policy state- 
ments and recommendations on religion made 
at the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 
The second appendix includes a large number 
of suggestions for further study, a regular gold 
mine for the churchmen and scientists who are 
interested in learning more about this topic. 

In a book of this size selection of material 
is vital. Perhaps that is why one chapter deals 
only with problems older people may face, and 
with the neglect they may experience. This 
negative picture is not balanced with the more 
positive side of aging. Nevertheless, it can be 
a very valuable guide to the churches, religious 
bodies and to the people who would like to 
help the church and its members. 

RUTH ALBRECHT 
University of Florida 


Personality Factors on the College Campus. 


Robert L. Sutherland, Wayne H. Holtxman, 

Earl A. Koile, Bert Kruger Smith, Editors. 

Austin Texas: The Hogg Foundation for 

Mental Health, 1962. 242 pp. $2.25. 

This is another of the recent publications 
dealing with the reciprocal impact of student 
and college culture. It represents a review of a 
symposium held at the University of Texas. The 
list of distinguished scholars who participated 
in this conference includes: Dana Farnsworth, 
Ernest Hilgard, T. R. McConnell, Theodore 
Newcomb, Nevitt Sanford and C. Robert 
Pace. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first contains the lectures given at the sympos- 
ium. Segments of query or comment written 
by Fillmore H. Sanford on each paper have been 
incorporated into the body of the text. Part two 
includes the summary of a series of studies con- 
cerning mental health which were in process 
at the time of the conference in Texas colleges. 
The final section contains a paper given by Mar- 
tin Trow subsequent to the conference on the 
subject of Student Cultures and Administrative 
Action. An excellent bibliography of other stud- 
ies concludes the book. 

One of the major thrusts of the conference 
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was that the outcomes of college education 
need to be redefined. There has been a renewed 
emphasis on introducing students to the aca- 
demic culture or as some prefer to call it, into 
the intellectual life of the college or university. 
Martin Trow’s identification of four student 
cultures is an interesting contribution. He sug- 
gests that evidences of the academic, collegiate, 
vocational, and nonconformist cultures appear 
on any campus of considerable size and some 
of the smaller institutions manifest more of one 
pattern than any of the others. 

Educators everywhere are primarily con- 
cerned with the ways and means to strengthen 
the academic pattern. The increasing size of the 
student populations is a real threat to the main- 
taining of this type of atmosphere. Students 
who feel processed and who remain anonymous 
on college campuses are hardly challenged by 
the world of ideas. In settings of spiraling pop- 
ulations, the gulf between the teacher and stu- 
dent widens; hence permitting the collegiate 
or vocational emphasis to i them, the for- 
mer primarily a product of the peer group so- 
ciety and the latter of the off campus envi- 
ronment. Care given to the social organization 
of the college community and to the architec- 
tural design of the buildings may offset some of 
the weaknesses or threats of the increasing size 
of student populations, Organizing small semi- 
nar groups or stressing the house system in resi- 
dence hall living, designing smaller units in 
student unions, libraries and campus settings 
can help to achieve a sense of intimacy and 
lessen the stranger role. 

A second theme which appeared frequently 
in the conference was that education is more 
than intellectual development. Dr. Nevitt San- 
ford considered some of the Implications of 
Personality Studies for Curriculum and Per- 
sonnel Planning. He stressed the point, ‘‘any- 
thing that is taught in a liberal arts college 
ought to be justified on the ground that it con- 
tributes to the development of the individual.” 
He holds that changes in knowledge and modes 
of thought will bring with them changes in the 
rest of personality, just as changes in the rest of 
the personality leave the individual in a differ- 
ent state of receptivity to knowledge and ideas. 
T. R. McConnell was not so sure that the evi- 
dence would support this reciprocal influence 
of personality and intellect. 

Dr. Robert Pace continued his effort in this 
conference to stress the importance of assessing 
the dominant atmosphere of the campus. He in 
no way minimizes the importance of individ- 
ual needs and the contribution which the in- 
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dividual can make to the institution, but sug- 
gests that additional work must be done in de- 
vising instruments to explore campus sub-cul- 
tures as well as continue our efforts to identify 
the over-all campus image. 

Some other very pertinent topics were dis- 
cussed at this meeting; they included Teaching 
Machines and Learning Theory, Differences in 
Student Attitudes Toward Civil Liberties, and 
Who Really Helps Our Students ? 

Many provocative questions were raised 
both before and during the conference and some 
considerable substance is provided in the text 
answering the same. A variety of peoples in- 
cluding school administrators, family life edu- 
cators, and social scientists will profit by read- 
ing this book. 

C. MELVIN FOREMAN 
Seattle Pacific College 


The Drop-Outs. Solomon Lichter, Elsie Rapien, 
Frances Seibert, Morris Sklansky, M.D., New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe 1962. 302 
pp. $5.50. 

This book presents a fresh point of view 
concerning the factors involved in the failure 
of many intellectually capable persons to finish 
high school. Put simply, many have emotional 
problems which they are unable to solve. 

The evidence comes from clinical study of 
105 white students, 45 girls and 60 boys who 
were referred to the casework team for treatment. 
Of these, 93 were referred by 25 Chicago pub- 
lic high schools and 12 by social agencies. Seven- 
ty students who had four or more interviews 
during a four year period ending in November, 
1958, provided most of the data. These students 
did not comprise a random sample of drop-outs. 
Only five Negroes were referred, although 
larger numbers were expected; these Negroes 
were not included in the 105. No delinquent 
boys were referred. Most of the treatment group 
of 70 were from middle-class families. This bias 
is not necessarily a serious criticism, since the 
project was designed as a pilot and demonstra- 
tion study. The reason it is emphasized here is 
the fact that the biased nature of the sample 
makes it necessary to accept the rather sweeping 
conclusions with caution. 

The conceptual frame of reference was drawn 
chiefly from the Standard Diagnostic Nomen- 
clature of the American Psychiatric Association. 
The casework team consisted of a psychiatrist, 
a clinical psychologist and two social workers. 

The school problems of most of the boys in 
the treatment group had started in elementary 
school while most of the girls got into difficulty 
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in high school. Nearly half of the boys were clas- 
sified as ‘‘unmasculine” because they tended to 
be passive and inactive. In contrast, the girls 
tended to become troublemakers at adoles- 
cence. The drop-outs are described as ‘ 
heterogeneous in character . . .”, but “some 
striking similarities stood out’: 1) school expe- 
riences were unsuccessful and unhappy, 2) they 
left school to run away from a disagreeable situa- 
tion, 3) severe emotional problems were con- 
sidered to be the major cause of school difficul- 
ties and 4) the drop-outs had unhealthy re- 
lationships with their parents. 

Although the difficulty of motivating drop- 
outs to accept treatment is emphasized, the au- 
thors conclude that their efforts were sufficiently 
successful to warrant the provision by the com- 
munity of casework services for emotionally dis- 
turbed young people and their parents. In this 
connection they recommend that schools identify 
students with emotional disturbances beyond 
the schools’ control and refer them immediately 
to social agencies for treatment. Social agencies 
are urged to assign their adolescent clients to a 
limited number of caseworkers so as to develop 
specialists in the problem of adolescence. 

The authors close with some gloomy fore- 
bodings about a probable increase in school- 
related emotional disturbances and a plea for 
facilities to help ‘*. . . youngsters whose adapta- 
tion to school is hampered by personality con- 
flicts.” The increase is expected as a result of 
current efforts to sane curricula, impose 
heavier work loads, stress higher scholastic 
standards and related tendencies which the au- 
thors classify as alarming. 

WALTER L. SLOCUM 
Washington State University 


The Road to Reno. Nelson Manfred Blake. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 269 
pp. $5.00. 

We, the people of the United States, are 
aware of our obligation as a “have’’ group to 
help the so-called undeveloped or (less flatter- 
ingly) the backward countries of the world. 
Perhaps some of them or some of the other “‘for- 
ward” nations should be asked to help us in 
those areas where, whether we know it or not, 
we are among the most backward of all. And, 
of course, we have far less excuse for backward- 
ness since we have and have had all the “‘ad- 
vantages’’—literacy, wealth, etc.—that should 
enable us to solve our problems, or at least 
to work toward their pt ves Yet in the all 
important field of marriage and divorce—par- 
ticularly the latter—large segments of our coun- 
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try including the largest, i.e., New York State 
are content to go on year after year, decade after 
decade, generation after generation and even 
century after century with laws of divorce that 
were outmoded when they were adopted. 

That in effect is a dominant theme of a re- 
cent book entitled The Road to Reno written 
by Professor Nelson Manfred Blake of Syra- 
cuse University. If the book were about divorce 
law and customs among the Hottentots, no 
doubt the bizarre practices described would 
give rise to interest and even indignation. But 
because it deals with the outrageous law and 
mores we have come to take for granted 
(though none of us would seriously defend 
them for one minute) it may be taken more 
calmly. 

As Professor Blake points out, “‘no adequate 
history of American divorce appears to have 
been published since 1904 when George E. 
Howard's able three volume History of Matri- 
monial Institutions appeared”. The Blake book 
is a worthy successor. It briefly summarizes the 
pre-American background of the American di- 
vorce laws, tracing them through the colonies 
to the states as we have them today. Since di- 
vorce law stems from the ecclesiastical courts, it 
is not surprising to find that its origins were 
highly moralistic, It is, however, surprising—not 
to say shocking—to see how little change there 
has been in this all important field of law despite 
the fundamental changes that have taken place 
in the society they are suppose to govern. 

Professor Blake calls attention to the fact 
that “The New York law of 1787 . . . permitted 
divorce on the one ground of adultery.’’ That 
happens to be the one ground today too—157 
years later—and despite the many efforts to 
change it—none of them sufficiently strong to 
overcome the Puritan (early) and Catholic 
(more recent) opposition that invariably 
greeted any proposal for change. Of course, 
other states are not that “‘backward’’ but for the 
most = neither are they forward enough to 
face divorce for what it is, namely, necessary 
surgery for sick marriages in any society consti- 
tuted as ours is today. 

The book traces the development of the 
laws of many states, the gradual evolution of 
divorce meccas which have come and gone, leav- 
ing Nevada today unquestionably the most 
Mecca-ish. A number of famous divorce cases 
throw specific light on the general problems 
discussed. Professor Blake is never shrill. If 
anything, he underplays his material leaving it 
to speak—nay, in effect, shout for itself. De- 
spite the static character of the New York divorce 
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law, and of the slightly better (only by compari- 
son) laws of other states, Professor Blake makes 
clear that “each generation regarded divorce a 
little more tolerantly than the preceding one. 
The social ostracism once imposed upon the di- 
vorced person had almost completely a 4 
werey the moral censure had been greatly di- 
uted.” But the fact remains that “against these 
new attitudes, the Roman Catholic Church set 
its face as firmly as ever.’ Other churches and 
religious groups have, however, not followed 
suit. They have, by and large, developed at least 
a more permissive if not a more constructive 
point of view and these facets of the problem 
as well as the more legal aspects, are gone into in 
considerable detail. 

The Road to Reno is well documented and 
carefully, if not excitingly, written. Besides be- 
ing a valuable source of data, and despite its 
lack of polemic, it points to the absolute necessity 
we face of developing new and fundamental 
techniques for dealing with broken marriages. It 
suggests no solution, although it acknowledges 
that the new type family courts (as in Toledo, 
Ohio) are a step in that direction. Nor, of course, 
was it the function of this book to find solutions 
for the problems described. An essential first 
step toward the solution of any problem is a 
clear and concise description of the problem, 
and that Professor Blake gives us el as the 
American law of divorce is concerned. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that this 
book and the facts of the world around us call 
on all of us to try to think of solutions, Perhaps, 
e.g., divorces should not be handled by the 
courts as just another type of litigation. Maybe, 
there ought to be special “Boards of Divorce” 
consisting of lawyers, doctors, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, etc., just as there are Boards of Par- 
don in criminal cases. Whatever the solution 
or solutions, however, it is a field where the 
old admonition of Justice Louis D, Brandeis 
is especially apposite: “If we would guide by 
the light of reason, we must let our minds be 
bold.” 

HARRIET F. PILPEL 
New York, New York 


The Pastoral Care of Families: Its Theology 
and Practice. William E. Hulme. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1962. 198 pp. $3.50. 

When a recent national Mental Health Sur- 
vey indicates that 42 os cent of the people in 
our country who seek help in solving their 
problems turn first to their clergyman, it is ap- 
parent that training in counseling is needed by 
the clergy. Over the last 20 years the field of pas- 
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toral counseling has grown rapidly to the point 
that scarcely a major theological school exists 
which does not have courses in the area, and most 
of them have a department which takes its place 
along with the more traditional historical, bibli- 
cal, and theological fields. Whereas, for a num- 
ber of years the trend in pastoral counseling was 
to stress the findings of depth psychology in 
understanding personality growth and the 
problems of arrested growth, the growing edge 
of the new discipline today is to rediscover an 
adequate theological base. An eary uncritical ac- 
ceptance of psychoanalytic theory has given way 
to a more penetrating evaluation of what the 
psychological world can offer that does not do 
violence to a basically Christian view of man. 
William E. Hulme’s book The Pastoral Care of 
Families is a useful contribution at this point. 

It is obvious that Dr. Hulme is a Lutheran 
minister well trained in psychology. He presents 
an able statement of orthodox Christian faith, 
using the terminology of orthodoxy and draw- 
ing often on biblical passages. He is interested 
in incorporating psychological and sociological 
(although relatively little sociology appears) 
insights into a theological perspective; a per- 
spective referred to as “the deposit of pastoral 
theology”. The unique plan of the book calls 
for a theological chapter followed by a pastoral 
care chapter for each of the family epochs 
treated. 

In dealing with family living Dr. Hulme 
puts the focus of pastoral care where it right- 
fully belongs. He rightly perceives the minister 
as one who is in a unique position to provide 
guidance to families rather than one who will 
spend many hours in individual therapy. Stress- 
ing the uniqueness of the pastoral relationship, 
especially as it is developed with understanding 
acceptance rather than with condemnation, 
this book indicates how easily the minister 
can take advantage of the normal growth prob- 
lems in family living to help parishioners of 
all ages to grow both psychologically and spir- 
itually. Handling the epochs of marriage (pre- 
marital and marital crises), the parent-child re- 
lationship, youth, mid-life, and old age the rel- 
evance of the faith to each epoch is made clear. 
Of particular value is the section on parent- 
child relationships. The key to Dr. Hulme’s em- 
phasis is found in his assertion that the problems 
of, for — parenthood are related to re- 
ligion even though they may not be perceived 
as such by the parent. In his words: ‘There is 
no clear-cut division between the social and 
religious life. Our dialogue with God helps us 
to establish a dialogue with others.” (p. 122) 
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The strength of this book is also its weak- 
ness. Whereas those oriented to an orthodox 
faith will find the book insightful and helpful, 
those who are searching for a faith that can 
speak to them in the modern idiom may find Dr. 
Hulme’s treatment unintelligible. This book of- 
fers a beginning attempt at a difficult task. 

ROBERT C. LESLIE 
Pacific School of Religion 


The Role of the Minister's Wife. Wallace Den- 
ton; Westminster Press, 1962. $3.50, 175 pp. 
no index. 

This book is one of a growing number of 
attempts to examine the role of the minister's 
wife through a scientific study to see how she 
feels about herself, her church, community and 
family. Until recently almost all books about 
the minister’s wife were written from an auto- 
graphical viewpoint or with the desire to set 
up standards to guide the young woman ‘‘marry- 
ing into the manse.” 

The book grows out of a doctoral program 
at Columbia University. Information was se- 
cured by four methods: questionnaires, inter- 
views, seminars, and from individuals in coun- 
selling. The sample was small and perhaps not 
as representative of all regions and denomina- 
tions as might be desired, but seemed to be ade- 
quate for the purpose of the author. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The 
first two deal with historical background and 
orientation of the minister’s wife in contempo- 
rary America and in relation to wives of busi- 
ness and professional men. Much of the histori- 
cal material is since the Reformation period due 
to the celibacy of the Christian clergy during 
most of the Christian period. 

Three chapters deal in turn with role attitudes 
toward husband's work, family life, and church 
and community. The final chapter lists consider- 
ations for further thought, under twenty-three 
propositions. The author says he lists these to 
“stimulate thought.” Many are conclusions of 
the study and others are indicated by the re- 
search and should be explored further. Each 
chapter has a brief but helpful summary. 

A book such as this is much needed both 
by the minister and his wife. It may help him 
see and understand his wife as he looks at her 
feelings. It will certainly help her see her own 
life in new perspective and to recognize that 
most of the problems of the minister's wife are 
not unique in today’s world. She will see that 
she is first of all a woman and a person and does 
not have to fit a narrowly prescribed and stereo- 
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typed role of the past to be successful as the 
pastor's wife and as a person. 

In a number of similar questionnaire stud- 
ies I have conducted with ministers’ wives, I 
often receive one set of responses when they 
write (intellectual approach in which they 
know the answers), and then discover in the 
personal interviews that follow that their emo- 
tional response is quite different. Many times 
they were not aware of this conflict. Many of 
my findings would substantiate Wallace Den- 
ton’s observations. 

I believe this book is one of the best now 
available (others are in process of being pub- 
lished) on the role of the minister's wife. It will 
not only be helpful to the minister and his wife, 
but should be read by counselors dealing with 
the minister's family. 

DONALD F. SCHROEDER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Marriage. Robert O. Blood, Jr., New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 515 pp. 
$6.00. 

After careful reading, this reviewer must 
conclude that Blood’s new volume adds little 
other than one more volume to the list from 
which instructors in marriage courses may se- 
lect a text. 

Divided into three parts, the volume begins 
in the standard place—dating—after which the 
reader is introduced to the subject of mate se- 
lection, the pros and cons of mixed marriages, 
a rather limited treatment of love in its psycho- 
logical, social and physical aspects, preparation 
for marriage, the engagement and, finally, the 
wedding and honeymoon. 

Part II, entitled ‘Marriage’, is concerned 
with such topics as marriage reles, maintenance 
of love in marriage, divorce and remarriage, 
family decision making, division of labor, finan- 
cial, religious and sexual aspects of marriage, 
companionship and intergenerational conflict. 

The final section, ‘Family Planning,” begins 
with a rather minimal discussion of the physi- 
ology of reproduction, contraception, and child- 
birth, followed by two chapters on the socializa- 
tion of children and one on family interaction 
or living. The latter chapter is partly a review 
of earlier material and employs the family life 
cycle approach. Each chapter has a list of recom- 
mended readings, in addition to which there is a 
twelve page list of references, constituting a 
limited, though adequate bibliography. In 
brief, in no particular way does the content of 
this volume diverge from that of the standard 
marriage text. 
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For those concerned with theoretical and/or 
analytical excellence, Blood’s volume may 
prove to be a disappointment. On the other 
hand, those handling lower division marriage 
problems courses may find this work, due to 
its simplicity and uncomplicated style, quite ap- 
propriate. Seen as a limitation of this work is its 
rather strict concentration on the white, middle 
class, and college educated segment of our pop- 
ulation (though on occasion Blood does cite 
the findings of foreign researches). Further, 
while Blood spares no effort in use of do- 
mestic research materials, one gets the impres- 
sion that his volume is more than usually col- 
ored by his own philosophical predilections con- 
cerning marriage and family. At points through- 
out the volume there appears an almost Polly- 
ana-ish flavor to the perspective taken. 

ERDWIN H. PFUL, JR. 
Whitman College 


Working Mothers and the Day Nursery. Ethel 
S. Beer, New York: Whiteside Inc. and 
William Morrow and Co., 1957. 189 pp. 
$3.50. 

Miss Beer points to an important social prob- 
lem, the care of children whose mothers work, 
and argues that the day nursery as she envisions 
it provides the best (indeed, the only accept- 
able) solution. The day nursery contemplated 
here is a truly comprehensive child service cen- 
ter. It is to be open from early in the morning 
until the last mother returns, late, from work; it 
is to accept children from early infancy through 
adolescence; it is to provice medical, dental, 
and psychological services in addition to the 
traditional custodial care and the educational 
and recreational experiences which make up 
the more usual day nursery program. A strong 
concern for working mothers and their chil- 
dren permeates this small volume and Miss 
Beer proposes solutions for many important 
practical problems facing them. 

Unfortunately the book is marred by attacks 
on the competence, good faith, and personal 
characteristics of individuals and groups in- 
volved in day care and nursery school teach- 
ing. Anecdotes describing probably atypical be- 
havior abound; seldom is the reader informed 
that the behavior is uncommon arnong mem- 
bers of the group “described” in this way. 
Frequently the contrary implication is clear, 
as in this paragraph describing nursery school 
teachers: ‘‘The Nursery-School teacher is 
trained to put the child first and does not grasp 
that his welfare cannot be separated from the 
predicament of the working mother, To make 
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her feel guilty because she is late is fruitless 
when it was not her fault. Neither is it good 
for the child to be called for by a taut and har- 
assed mother who has rushed from work. 
Scolding a mother for putting her children to 
bed too late is unwise if they are all starved 
for companionship. The Day Nursery has to be 
far more concerned with all phases of the child's 
background than the Nursery School.” In addi- 
tion specific recommendations are made on the 
basis of unexamined or dubious assumptions, 
as when day nursery care is recommended rather 
than care in a private home for infants because 
the infant is less likely to form a strong attach- 
ment to the day nursery personnel. Included also 
are fragmentary reports on day care programs in 
various parts of the world; one wonders what 
critera of selection have been used. 

The book is, as well, a somewhat informal 
history of the Brightside Day Nursery (no 
longer in operation) where Miss Beer was a 
volunteer worker for some years. She laments its 
passing: it could have been a wonderful place, 
if only it had succeeded. 

MARY GALLWEY 
Washington State University 


Counselling Your Friends. Louis J. Cantoni 
and Lucile Cantoni. New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 1961. 105 pp. $1.50. 
The focus of this book is explained by the 

sub-title, ‘Techniques in psychotherapy for the 

layman—with which he can help his disturbed 
friends and loved ones to better understand and 
resolve their personal problems.” 

Counseling Your Friends is divided into 7 
chapters: 1. The Counseling Process 2. Ex- 
pressing Concern Effectively 3. Facing Life’s 
Tragedies 4. Accentuating the Positive 5. Get- 
ting Along at Home and At Work 6. Using 
Professional Help 7. Hospitalizing the Men- 
tally Ill. 

The first four chapters outline the proposed 
role of the friend as a therapeutic counselor. 
The material in Chapter 3 on Facing Life’s tra- 
gedies provides insight into the meanings of 
various crises and helpful information for any 
= in his relationships to others. The prob- 
em solving technique outlined is a useful 
construct. 

The last three chapters provide self-help for 
the reader and aid him in referring his “‘client’’ 
for professional help. 

The discussion of the role of the various help- 
ing professions is worthwhile. However, the 
concept of the role of the social worker is lim- 
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ited although one of the authors holds a Master 
of Social Work degree. 

The premise that a confiding friend can be 
of real value in providing a “listening ear” and 
can help in decision making by raising questions 
is acceptable. However, in the reviewer's opin- 
ion, the application of techniques without a 
vee See of knowledge and insight may cre- 
ate more problems than it solves. In a few places 
in the book the authors point out some of the 
dangers involved in the relationship they pro- 
pose. However, they don’t yee the danger 
to the friendship pattern, Although the coun- 
selor-friend’s role is a deliberate one, the 
writers do not make clear whether or not the 
person being counseled is aware of the role 
his friend is assuming. 

Counseling Your Friends is an interesting 
book, but since the reviewer believes that psy- 
chotherapeutic techniques require a background 
of knowledge and an understanding of the role 
of the unconscious, she cannot recommend the 
book for the purpose for which it is written. 

ROBERTA C. FRASIER 
Oregon State University 


Married Love in Today's World. Walter R. 
Stokes. New York: The Citadel Press. 1962. 
156 pp. $3.95. 

Although this is a revision of an earlier work 
by the author, it is essentially a new book; hav- 
ing benefited by the latest developments in the 
study of sexology and of marriage, the maturing 
experience of the sensitive author, and the criti- 
cal suggestions of many interested colleagues 
and associates in the field of marriage counseling. 
In view of the many voluminous productions 
in the field of sex and marriage, one wonders at 
first glance how effective such a brief book 
could be. However, Dr. Stoke’s ability to deal 
clearly and concisely with the most complicated 
of human experiences makes possible an out- 
standing contribution to those who are married, 
and affords valuable guidance to the professional 
working with individuals and couples. 

Chapters cover such topics as: Qualification 
for marriage, evaluation of premarital sexual 
habits and experiences, anatomy and physiology 
of sex, basic cn about sexual function, premar- 


ital medical counsel, the honeymoon, problems of 
early marriage and later marriage, guiding chil- 
dren toward sound marriage, and future trends 
in the marriage pattern. 

Out of his vast experience, and in his succinct 
and direct manner, the author may sound some- 
what opinionated at times, and yet he constantly 
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reminds the reader that he is offering sugges- 
tions only, that human experience is made up of 
endless variety. In spite of the many forces work- 
ing against modern marriage, he takes a deter- 
mined stand with the continually evolving mar- 
riage relationship as the best possible experience 
for most mature people; this is the setting 
for truly satisfying sexual and love experience. 
He is not content with the status quo, but places 
his faith in the slowly developing maturity of 
today’s men and women. One of the key empha- 
ses of the book is that intelligent people make 
early use of professional assistance in the plan- 
ning of their lives and those of their children, as 
well as in the treatment of individual and marital 
difficulties. 
AARON L. RUTLEDGE 

Merrill-Palmer Institute 


World Health Organization, ‘Maternal and 
Child Health In the U.S.S.R.”. WHO, Ge- 
neva, 1962. 67 pages. Public Health Papers 
No. 11, International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, $1.00. 

This is a report prepared by the participants 
in a study tour organized by the World Health 
Organization which included twenty-two spe- 
cialists in maternal and child health from 17 
countries and the WHO secretariat. 

The object of the report is to present an out- 
line of the structure and mode of operation of 
the maternal and child health services in the 
U.S.S.R. 

A brief history of the advent and planning 
in the early part of the report reveals that the 
concept of maternal and child health services, 
which have come to occupy an extremely impor- 
tant place in the Soviet health services, were 
advocated by Lenin at the beginning of the new 
regime in 1917. A decree was issued setting 
fourth an amalgamation into a single State or- 
ganization of all services for children from 
foundling homes in capitals to modest village 
creches, to be a Department of Maternal and 
Child Health. This formed a single integrated 
system with the establishments serving preg- 
nant women and mothers, “to produce citizens 
of a high mental and physical calibre.” (Page 9) 

This decree has developed into a series of 
decrees and into a plan with an aim not only 
to “watch over, protect, and supervise the health 
and development of children from birth to 18 
years of age, but also to provide women as 
mothers or future mothers, the benefit of per- 
manent protection.” 

The report shows that the Department of 
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Maternal and Child Health has developed serv- 
ices to meet the requirements of the decrees 
within the concepts of public health in its wid- 
est sense, and marked priority is given to pre- 
ventive medicine and health education. 

The administration chart presented gives one 
a good picture of the close correlation of serv- 
ices in the Department of Maternal and Child 
Health and the Department of Epidemiology 
and Sanitation as they spread from state to 
urban to rural sections into an intricate network 
of MCH services. Both obstetric and pediatric 
medical specialist services are available, supple- 
mented by a rather extensive group of para- 
medical assistants. One is impressed with the 
long range planning which has been done and 
which was based upon research findings. Their 
plans enveloped not only medical protection of 
mothers and children based upon woman's 
equality with man as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, but upon meeting social needs as well, 
exemplified by the provision of creches, kinder- 
gartens, and sanatoria. The services are said to 
be identical in all the 15 Union Republics. 

The report stresses the importance of legisla- 
tion and regulations that are set forth in the 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to protect women, For example, regu- 
lations provide that as soon as a woman be- 
comes pregnant she must cease to undertake 
heavy work or trade that would be harmful to 
her or to the unborn child. She may have 112 
days leave, (56 days before delivery and 56 
days following delivery). The postpartal leave 
can be extended if the mother or child’s con- 
dition merits it. Once pregnancy has been con- 
firmed she cannot be dismissed from employ- 
ment and must be given full salary. 

Legislation provides clinics for maternal and 
child health supervision which are open from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. for the convenience of the 
working mother. Antepartal clinics require the 
mothers to visit eight to twelve times. She re- 
ceives a thorough physical examination includ- 
ing urinalysis, serological tests for syphilis, 
chest x-ray and dental examinations. Treatments 
are given as needed. She is given psychopro- 
phylactic training for labor and delivery based 
upon Pavlov’s conditioning theory. 

The reviewer was struck with the absence 
of the father in the entire picture and having 
an opportunity to meet and talk with one of 
the team visitors, asked specifically about the 
role of the father. It was explained that the 
father’s role is apparently a lesser one and as 
far as the visitors could learn, very little atten- 
tion was given to him or to the preparation of 
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the siblings for the new baby as is done in the 
United States. 

Practically all women are delivered in mater- 
nity homes by well qualified staff. The visiting 
group learned that under these conditions ma- 
ternal mortality per thousand births has been 
reduced from 10. in 1913 to 0.49 in 1959 in 
the Ukraine. It is reported that the rural areas 
have the same tendency but there has been a lag 
in organizational developments, and there are 
fewer facilities available. However, it is planned 
that even the rural areas will be adequately 
cared for by 1965 at the end of the current 
7 year plan. 

While the mother is hopitalized for delivery 
she is given instruction on the care of herself 
and infant. Breast feeding is the rule in 95% 
of infants; however, supplemental feedings of 
breast milk (from a breast milk bank) or cow's 
milk are provided as needed. Powdered milks 
are said to be ignored for formula preparation 
as the pediatricians do not favor their use. 

It was interesting to note that mothers re- 
main in the hospital 9 days, then may be sent 
to a rest home until completely recovered from 
delivery. She receives postpartal supervision 
until the end of her maternity leave. When she 
returns to work she is still permitted leave peri- 
ods so she can continue to breast feed her in- 
fant. 

The report points out that it is necessary to 
know the history of abortion in the Soviet 
Union to understand their present attitude to- 
ward it. After 1917, abortion was permitted 
legally. In 1936, fearing a lowered birth rate 
and recognizing the dangers of abortion, it was 
made illegal except under medical prescription. 
In 1955 the right to abortion was restored in 
order to respect the constitutional rights of 
women “to arrange their own lives.” The Gov- 
ernment began a very extensive propaganda 
campaign against its practice. Unlike all other 
forms of hospital treatment which are free of 
charge, hospitalization for abortion for other 
than medical or social reasons, must be paid 
for at the rate of 50 roubles. 

Although it is said to be relatively rare, 
sterility may be studied and treated. The report 
gives interesting statistics relative to incidence 
of sterility as related to age and late marriage. 

Legal protection is said to be provided 
through a legal advice bureau with a lawyer in 
charge to give assistance in interpreting women’s 
rights when necessary. Other health and social 
facilities provide advisory clinics for girls with 
abnormal puberty, cancer detection clinics, and 
maternity homes. 
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Child welfare is provided through social legis- 
lation providing health supervision from birth, 
special care for premature births, free hospitali- 
zation for care of sick children, milk dispen- 
saries, creches and kindergartens for children 
of working mothers. Health supervision not only 
includes nutritional guidance and health edu- 
cation but provides free vaccinations and active 
prevention and control of tuberculosis by use 
of BCG vaccine. 

Creches are open 24 hours for children of 
mothers who must travel or work at night. They 
also provide day care up to 9 hours a day for 
working mothers. 

There is said to be no problem of abandoned 
children since the State supplements the in- 
come of large families. There are homes pro- 
vided for orphaned children and applications 
for adoptions, as in this country, exceed the 
number of infants available. 

Schools are free and cover a 10 or 11 year 
period for both primary and secondary educa- 
tion which are usually given in the same es- 
tablishment. Much emphasis is placed in the 
curriculum on health education. Boarding 
schools are still rare, but are gaining in favor 
as a means of training the perfect citizen. 

According to the information given the visit- 
ing group the philosophy of child care and 
education is successful and until the First World 
War which left thousands of abandoned chil- 
dren, U.S.S.R. saw little juvenile delinquency. 
Neuropsychiatric advisory clinics that are at- 
tached to some of the children’s clinics advise 
parents in ways of handling behavioral or men- 
tal disorders. 

Research in pediatrics is guided by a Child 
Health Committee and an advisory body of the 
Praesidium of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences and extends over 12 main subjects 
which cover a wide field. 

Medical, nursing and family life specialists 


* should find the account of professional and 


paramedical education interesting, especially that 
of the medical assistants. 

The reviewer found the report interesting 
and carefully written in an objective framework 
to avoid either praise or criticism. It is left up 
to the reader to evaluate for himself the gen- 
eral organization of services, the integration 
and effectiveness of a concept within the po- 
litical and social system of the Soviet Union. 


ELEANOR F. HAWLEY 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Ariés, Philippe, Centuries of Childhood: A Social 
History of Family Life, trans. by Robert Baldick, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962, 447 pp., $8.50. 

Association for Childhood Education, Intern., Toward 
Effective Grouping, New York Association for Child- 
hood Education Intern., 56 pp., 75 cents, paper. 

Bauer, W. W., M.D., Moving into Manhood, Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1963, 
107 pp., $2.95. 

Despert, J. Louise, M.D., Children of Divorce, Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1962, 
298 pp., 95¢ (A Dolphin Handbook). 

Elder, Glen H., Jr., Adolescent Achievement and Mo- 
bility Aspirations, Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, 1962, 238 pp., $2.00, paper. 

English, O. Spurgeon, M.D. and Gerald H. J. Pearson, 
M.D., Emotional Problems of Living: Avoiding the 
Neurotic Pattern, 3d ed., New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1963, 624 pp., $7.50. 

Friedan, Betty, The Feminine Mystique, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1963, 410 pp., 
$5.95. 

Gottlieb, Sophie B., Ed.D. and Bernhardt S. Gottlieb, 
M.D., What You Should Know About Marriage, 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1962, 
192 pp., $3.50. 

Halmos, Paul (ed.), “The Canford Families: A Study 
in Social Casework and Group Work,” The Socio- 
logical Review: Monograph No. 6, Keele, Stafford- 
shire: The University of Keele, January, 1963, 240 
pp., $3.85 plus 15¢ postage, paper. 

Hill, John G., Ralph Ormsby and William B. Mc- 
Curdy, Time Analysis Manual: Procedures for Time 
Analysis in Family Service Agencies Including Those 
Which Provide Child Welfare Service. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1962, 63 pp., 
$2.75, paper. 

King, Charles E., The Sociology of Small Groups, New 
York: Pageant Press, 1962, 111 pages, $5.00. 

Lappin, Ben, The Redeemed Children: The Story of 
War Orphans by the Jewish Community of Canada, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: University of Toronto 
Press, 1963, 178 pp., $4.50. 

McDanald, Eugene C., Jr.: Smith, Bert Kruger; Suther- 
land, Robert L.: Self Acceptance, Austin, The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, 1962, 16 pages, 25 
cents, paper. 

Mentai Health Book Review Index, Vol. 7, 1962, 
Whole no. 12. With an editorial: ‘The Conservation 
of Knowledge About Human Behavior.” XII, 66 pp. 
Sponsored by the World Federation for Mental 
Health and others. Annual subscription: $3.00. The 
Index, c/o Miss Lois Afflerbach, Paul Klapper Li- 
brary, Queens College, Flushing 67, N.Y., U.S.A. 


paper. 
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Moore, Mary Furlong, Career Guides for Young 
People, Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1963, 261 pp., 95¢ (A Dolphin 
Handbook Original). ; 

Peters, H. F., My Sister, My Spouse: A Biography:of 
Lou Andreas-Salomé, New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1962, 320 pp., $5.00. 

Reinemann, John Otto, Editor, The Quarterly, 1801 
Vine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, Vol. XIX, 
No. 3-4, December, 1962, 64 pp., $3.00/yr. and in- 
cludes membership in The Pennsylvania Association 
on Probation, Parole, and Correction, paper. 

Rieman, Dwight W., Mental Health in The Com- 
munity Health Program, Austin, The Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Health, 1962, 44 pp., 35 cents, paper. 

Sagarin, Edward, The Anatomy of Dirty Words, New 
York: Lyle Stuart, Publisher, 1962, 220 pp., $4.95. 

Sussman, Marvin B. (ed.), Sourcebook in Marriage and 
the Family, 2d ed., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1963, 566 pp., $4.75, paper. 

Welford, A. T., Michael Argyle, D. V. Glass, J. N. 
Morris, (Editors), Society (Problems and Methods 
of Study), New York: Philosophical Library, 1962, 
586 pp., $10.00. 





COUNSELING AND 
TEACHING AIDS 
A Courtship Analysis 
A Dating Problems Checklist 
A Marriage Adjustment Form 
A Marriage Prediction Schedule 
A Marriage Role Expectation Inventory 


The Sex Knowledge Inventories, Forms X 
and Y 


Now in use by over 25.000 counselors, 
doctors, ministers and teachers 


Complete specimen sets of all items listed 
above $4.00 


Additional information and Book Lists 
sent on request. 


Family Life Publications, Inc. 
Box 6725, College Station Post Office 
Durham, North Carolina 
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EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
Replaces her classic Facts of Life and Love 
for Teen-Agers with the NEW 


LOVE AND THE 
FACTS OF LIFE 


More than 2,000,000 copies of Dr. 
Duvall’s earlier book, in cloth and 
paper editions, have been used in 
public schools, churches and youth- 
serving agencies. Her completely 
new LOVE AND THE FACTS OF LIFE 
speaks even more relevantly to to- 
day's sophisticated teens. 

From numerous discussions with 
young people, consultations with ; 
youth leaders, her own experience and research, and 
study of latest available data, Dr. Duvall brings 
fresh insights into teens’ current attitudes, their 
information and misinformation about boy-girl and 
man-woman relationships. 

Typical of the modern stance of LOVE AND THE 
Facts OF LiFE are such items as these: an opening 
discussion on self-image and emotional maturation 
rather than sexual biology; a chapter on marital 
expectancies, including the integration of sex into 
the total marriage pattern; more facts on homo- 
sexuality ... and on similar areas of misunderstand- 
ing and questioning. 

Counselors will find Dr. Duvall’s new book help- 
ful in assessing teen attitudes, needs, vocabulary .. . 
and as a guide to recommend to teens, youth lead- 
ers, parents. 





352 pages; illus. with photos, drawings; $4.95 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 Broadway 


New York 7, N.Y. 





RECOMMENDED FOR COUNSELING 
THE SINCLE MOTHER 


RAISING YOUR CHILD 
IN A FATHERLESS HOME 


by Eve Jones, 
University of Chicago 


This new book is a clear, complete discussion of 
the day-by-day problems faced by the single 
woman—divorced, separated, widowed, or unmar- 
ried—and her children. Dr. Jones stresses the 
need for the mother’s examination of her own emo- 
tions and expectations, treating in detail the many 
pressures that arise. She fully discusses the role 
of professional consultation in helping a single 
mother achieve emotional well-being and health 
for herself and her child. 


Index, 340 pages 


$4.95 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE, Inc. 
A Division of 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





presenting the new 


Ath edition 


of a popular text 
BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS, Professor 
of Family Sociology and Research 
Associate, Institute of Human De- 
velopment, University of California 
at Berkeley, and his wife, 
MARY G. LANDIS 


Its positive viewpoint, good taste and 
judgment, sprightly and cogent narrative 
style, plus the incorporation of recent SCi- 
entific research, have made it a leading text 
in its field. 


Retains the best features of the previous 
editions, including the mature, yet per- 
sonal approach to the student in terms of 
his own experience and understanding, 
together with the firm basis of scientific 
research. Case histories and pertinent, in- 
structive, attractive illustrations have been 
expanded, and new material added. 


Features of the 4th edition 


@ Develops more fully the concept of 
growth and change which takes place 
during the life cycle of a marriage. 
Emphasizes the special growth tasks 
necessary at each stage of the cycle— 
the years of dating, mate choice, the 
first few years of marriage before 
children come, and the years when 
marriage is also parenthood. 

@ A new chapter on Danger Signals in 
Courtship 


May 1963, 576 pp., Text Price: $7.95 
for an approval copy, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Volume 28 March 1963 Number 1 





A Perspective for Rural Sociology (Presidential Address) 


Interaction and Collective Identification in a Rural Locality 
Peter A. Munch and Robert B. Campbell 


Church Affiliation and Public Decisions in a Typical Midwest County 
Victor Obenhaus and W. Widick Schroeder 


Kentucky Mountain Migration and the Stem-Family: An American Variation on the Theme by 
James S. Brown, Harry K. Schwarzweller and J. Mangalam 


The Utility of Residence for Differentiating Social Conservatism in Rural Youth 
Fern K. Willitis and Robert C. Bealer 


Role Consensus and Satisfaction of Advisory Committee Members ..Bond L. Bible, Emory J. Brown 


Book Reviews ® Bulletin Reviews e News Notes e Revised Constitution 





Editorial Communications to: Subscriptions to: 
Dr. Sheldon G. Lowry, Editor Dr. Howard M. Sauer, Secretary-Treasurer 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY Rural Sociological Society 
Sociology and Anthropology Rural Sociology Department 
Michigan State University South Dakota State College 
East Lansing, Michigan Brookings, South Dakota 


$8.00 per year, Domestic and Foreign 














To help you keep up with 


FAMILY LIFE, Across-the-Board 
keep up with Home Economics 
research + subject matter - activities + publications 


You Aren't Alone in Nutrition Education 
Colorful folder useful in elementary school nutrition programs. Lists kinds 


of emg people in a community who can help with nutrition activities 
and programs. Single copies free. Per 100 $3 


The Home Economist Looks At Homemaker Service 
A description of the community service. What Homemaker Service does 
for families who can obtain it, and where to find it. 
Folder. Single copies free. Per 100 $3 
How to Cherish an Indian Guest 
Mollie and Russell Smart are authors of this first in a series of booklets on 
Entertaining Foreign Visitors. Hints on hospitality, other do’s and don'ts for 
making the foreign guest comfortable. 8 pp. Each $.15 


Please enclose payment with order. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 














PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics of conusel- 
ing, dynamic psychiatry and psychology with spiritual and religious values. 


Coming in May... 

EDITORIAL: THE IRREGULAR CHURCHMAN by Seward Hiltner, Professor of Theology 
and Personality, Princeton Theological Seminary 

WHAT MAKES THE CRITTER TICK? (An attempt at an analysis of human behavior under 
the stress of illness) by Robert B. Reeves, Jr., Chaplain, The Presbyterian Hospital, New York 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT: SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR EMOTIONAL HEALTH 
by Archibald F. Ward, Jr., Director, Chaplaincy Studies, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. 


THE PASTORAL MINISTRY AND MENTAL HEALTH by James F. Moynihan, S.J., Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Boston College 


PREJUDICE: IS IT SOCIETAL OR PERSONAL? by Gordon W. Allport, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Dep’t of Social Relations, Harvard University 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN RELIGIOUS-PSYCHIATRIC COOPERATION by Dayton G. Van 


Deusen, Protestant Chaplain, Winnebago State Hospital, Winnebago, Wisconsin 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Manhasset, N.Y. 
I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50¢ additional) 














New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
YEAR OF PUBLICATION A Parent Handbook 
NOW IN ITS 30TH Edited by 
Don’t Miss: HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 
- author of 
¢ June: How to Tell A “Phoney” Mar- Counseling and Learning through Group 
riage Counselor—Dr. Walter R. Stokes. Discussion 


° : * e A textbook for parents by a Family-Life Panel com- 

: July: Sexual Failure in the Mal } of a child psychiatrist, a pastor, and two family 
Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge. ife educators. The six emotional growth stages of 
children are described, with suggestions for rene 


¢ August: Is Pornography Harmful?— Go seeds for sex guidance from infancy throu 
A Discussion by Drs. Ashley Montagu, - ae 
4 is is a companion book to The St You, 
John Money, Aaror L. Rutledge, “ alter picture Bape gemma etal fo on Bg PS tg 
R. Stokes, and Rev. H. Walter Yoder. ighly recommended by the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine, Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant 
Plus a new monthly feature: From and Dr. Garry C. Myers, psycholog 1 ist 


The Editor’s Scrapbook. SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD, clothbound, 
192 pp., postpaid $4.50 
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. THE STORY OF YOU, a four color picture book for 

corey, Ny "W young children, giving answers childs 

CD Please enter a yearly subscription at the special 
rate of $2.50. 

OD Please send me a free sample copy of your 
publication. 


Sent on approval if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 




















Teen-agers have their own special problems 


. .. and these problems need a very special kind of attention. To assist you in 
providing your students with the most helpful data on those important per- 
sonal situations, here are the two widely-used texts by JUDSON and MARY 
LANDIS: 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MARRIAGE, AND FAMILY LIVING, 3rd Ed. 


BUILDING YOUR LIFE, 2nd Ed. 


Objectively and sensibly—yet with warmth and understanding—these two 
texts discuss such vital topics a3 understanding yourself and others, obligations 
to yourself and society, good health—mental, emotional, social, and physical, 
dating, marriage and parenthood, and future vocations. 


For more information write to 


Educational Book Division Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 














COMING SPRING ’63 


MARRIAGE 
AND 
FAMILY INTERACTION 


By ROBERT R. BELL, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Temple University 


This new text for Marriage and Family courses analyzes the family within a consistent scien- 
tific framework, utilizing the functional approach. 

The material is presented in four main sections: 1) background to the study of the family, 2) 
the dating-courtship process, 3) marriage and parent interaction, and 4) marriage breakdown 
and remarriage. The book brings together the most recent research findings within a broad 
social psychological framework. Primary emphasis is on the middle-class family within the 
context of social change. 


PUBLISHED IN 





Write for 
THE DORSEY SERIES IN ANTHRO- 90-Day 


Consulting Editors: William Foote Whyte and PRESSING.) Copies 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., both of Cornell University HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 

















HOSTAGE AMERICA: 


Human Aspects of a Nuclear 
Attack and A Program of Prevention 


BY ROBERT A. DENTLER 
AND PHILLIPS CUTRIGHT 


Two sociologists have written a book that can 
stir the American public from its torpor and 
force thinking and action in the face of the 
ever-present threat of nuclear war. It shows 
how nuclear war could begin, how even 
limited nuclear war would all but destroy 
certain social structures and create over- 
whelming problems of recuperation. It calls 
for decisive action, with citizen groups com- 
bining their resources and using their pres- 
sures in pursuit of a limited, first-step goal 
the authors call “nuclear deterrance.” $3.95 





PREJUDICE AND YOUR 
CHILD 


Second edition, enlarged 
BY KENNETH B. CLARK 


This study of the causes and effects of racial 
prejudice as it relates to all children is a val- 
uable book for parents, teachers and social 
workers who strive to guide and direct chil- 
dren toward emotional maturity. This edi- 
tion includes a realistic program for action 
in schools, churches, social agencies and the 
home, as well as new material on the School 
Segregation Cases. $1.75 








THIS IS MENTAL ILLNESS: 
How It Feels And What It Means 


By VERNON W. GRANT, PH.D., 
Clinteal Psychologist 


Preface by Leston L. Havens, M.D., Psychi- 
atrist. The nature and causes of mental ill- 
ness and especially schizophrenia are inter- 
preted through case histories and extracts 
from personal diaries. The author seeks to 
gain greater acceptance and understanding 
of the mentally ill by those concerned with 
their problems. “To encounter psychosis for 
the first time is a shocking experience. This 
book, however, shows that delusions do in 
fact make sense, and can be understood in a 
sympathetic and helpful manner even by the 
layman.”—Gordon Allport, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Dept. of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. $3.50 





AMERICAN WOMEN: 
The Changing Image 


EDITED BY 
BEVERLY BENNER CASSARA 


Eleven noted women, among them Pearl 
Buck, Agnes de Mille, and Margaret Mead, 
speak frankly about the challenges that face 
American women. Both men and women will 
find much to discuss in this book. It raises 
many questions, offers some solutions and 
should be read by all concerned with the 
changing role of women in today’s complex 
world. $3.95 
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SOVIET 
FAMILY 


BY 


DAVID AND VERA MACE 


Joint Executive Directors of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors; authors of Marriage East and West 


How is the average Russian family faring under the 
Soviet regime today? THE SOVIET FAMILY is 
the most comprehensive answer now available—a 
lively, informative account of love, courtship, mar- 
riage, child-bearing and raising, family life and di- 
vorce, written after years of reading and research, 
as well as actual on-the-spot investigation by two 
trained observers. The Maces, with the full cooper- 
ation of the Soviet Women’s Committee, spent an 
entire summer viewing all aspects of Soviet domes- 
tic life, camping with Russian families, visiting their 
homes, attending weddings and divorce hearings, 
walking through maternity wards and centers. They 
discussed delinquency, crime, and punishment with 
judges and youth leaders. And they were granted 
interviews with experts in all the areas of their spe- 
cial concerns—sex, motherhood, social disease, 
contraception, infertility, and other vital 

What they discovered was always fascinating, often 
surprising, sometimes deeply challenging. Their ex- 
tensive interviews, coupled with first-hand observa- 
tions of average Soviet citizens working, playing, 
falling in love, and building lives together, have re- 
sulted in the first authoritative study of a long- 
neglected segment of Soviet culture. 


THE SOVIET FAMILY will provide a more com- 

lete understanding of the fg seaton of family liv- 
ing everywhere, and sho ve invaluable as 
source material for students of domestic relations, 
sociologists, and marriage counselors. 
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